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HON. EDWIN THOMAS MEREDITH, SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Meredith, who is only forty-three years old, has been an editor and publisher 
of farm periodicals at Des Moines, Iowa, for about twenty-four years. He was even 
more precocious than Herbert Hoover, also an Iowa boy, who was born two years 
earlier; for Hoover did not strike out in business and affairs until he was fully 
twenty-one years old. Meredith showed how remarkably successful a boy may be 
who sticks to his own community and grows up with it. Hoover illustrated the oppo- 
site method of carrying American qualities to the ends of the earth. Meredith’s activi- 
ties as the foremost Democrat of Iowa have not diminished his wide influence with 
the Republican farmers of the upper Mississippi valley, as evidenced by the immense 
circulation of his periodical, Successful Farming. Since the incoming of the Wilson 
administration he has been a director of the Federal Reserve Bank at Chicago, an 
“excess-profits adviser” of the Treasury Department, and a nominee successively for 
Governor and United States Senator in Iowa. He is greatly esteemed in publishing 
circles, and has recently been chosen President of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. He believes that if productive effort were as energetic in other pur- 
suits as in agriculture, we should hear less about the high cost of living. 
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sia ‘The opening days of March 
of were awaited through January 
Distress and February with more than 
usual eagerness by countless millions of peo- 
ple. Here in America the winter had been 
one of unprecedented severity, and had been 
attended by an epidemic of influenza only 
less severe than that of the autumn of 1918. 
Pneumonia also had been unusually preva- 
lent and everyone was longing for an early 
spring. The upward spiral movement of 
prices had continued, with all the historic 
phenomena of spendthrift extravagance on 
one hand, and painful economy on the part 
of those of ordinary fixed incomes on the 
other hand, such as always have attended 
periods of credit expansion and currency in- 
flation following the economic orgies of a 
great war. As for Europe, there has been 
a widespread opinion that if nations and com- 
munities could but survive this terrible win- 
ter of hunger and hardship there might ar- 
rive with the springtime the beginning of a 
better period, and that famine and pestilence 
might be conquered before the beginning of 
another winter. 


As yet there is no clear and 
bright evidence that war experi- 
ences have given poor old Eu- 
rope much wisdom. But nothing valuable in 
public affairs comes without struggle and 
discussion, and we shall begin to)see wiser 
leadership and a gradual settling down. The 
intense pessimism of January and February 
will give way to more hopeful moods before 
May Day. In short, there is some reason to 
believe that the local and international anxie- 
ties of February belonged to the proverbial 
darkness that precedes the dawn. For ex- 
ample, the terrible sufferings of the people 
of the great Austrian metropolis during these 
bitter winter months has melted the hearts 
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of neighbors who had recently been enemies 
of the Viennese; and pity for the starving 
children will perhaps have widened into gen- 
erous public policies. ‘Thousands of suffering 
Austrian children were received in succes- 
sive trainloads by the warm-hearted people 
of northern Italy last month, and distributed 
among Italian families. ‘There were encour~ 
aging gleams of common sense about the 
future relations of Jugoslavia and Italy; 
and there were prospects of favorable trade 
arrangements between Czechoslovakia and 
Austria. 


cums: coemenever has been any intelli- 
Neighbors Must gent reason, in political ethics or 
Be Friends 5 é bs $ 

in international statecraft, why 

the Italians and the South Slavs should not 
have reached an understanding beneficial to 
both about the use of the port of Fiume, 
and about the whole Dalmatian coast. ‘The 
questions involved there are as simple as 
those relating to the Great Lakes between 
Canada and the United States. One of the 
best indications that winter was passing and 
that spring was coming lay in the news that 
Belgrade and Rome were about to agree upon 
these issues. Neither country can afford to 
do without the friendship of the other, and 
the Adriatic should unite as well as divide. 
‘The eloquence and rightmindedness of Pre- 
mier Nitti at a moment when he seemed to 
have lost control of the Italian Chamber 
gained for him, in the middle of February, 
a great parliamentary victory, all of which 
made for neighborliness and a fair and broad- 
minded settlement of pending issues. Even 
the Russian problem seemed a little less des- 
perate as the winter season was approaching 
its last quarter, with the demands of trade 
and commerce making themselves heard 
above the turmoil of Soviet fanaticism. The 
experiences of this coldest and hungriest 
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© Paul Thompson, New York 
DR. FRANCESCO SAVERIO NITTI, ITALIAN PREMIER 


(The Premier was formerly a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Naples and an authority in finance and eco- 
nomics. He succeeded Orlando at the head of the Gov- 
ernment in midsummer last year. He had been in the 
United States in 1917 as a member of a visiting Italian 
mission. By sheer force of character and power of in- 
tellect, Nitti restored his control of the parliament at 
Rome early in February before starting to Paris and 
London to attend the Allied Supreme Council) 


of all European winters seem to have been 
needed, for the discipline of Europe’s moods 
of national pride, racial hatred, and sullen 
revenge. Everybody knows now that unless 
70,000,000 Germans are set to work, and are 
allowed to trade with their neighbors, there 
can be no social health or economic prosper- 
ity anywhere from the English Channel to 
the Persian Gulf. These lessons had to be 
learned; and nothing but drastic experience 
would have carried conviction. Thus the 
general breakdown of Europe’s economic life 
—as shown in a variety of ways, including 
the unfavorable rates of foreign exchange— 
will have taught the needed lessons and sup- 
plied some of the proper curatives, before 
spring has ripened into summer. 


Here in the United States we 


A Season : " 

of Earnest have had a winter of much dis- 
eoatin : . . 

ony cussion and relatively little ac- 

tion. But the discussion has been valuable, 


and it will be followed by action in due 
time. Great waves of debate have swept 
across the country, and it has been amply 
shown that nobody is going to restrict con- 
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stitutional freedom of speech. In our last 
number we endeavored to present a reason- 
able and just view of the activities of the 
government against alien anarchists and so- 
cialists of the revolutionary type. The sub- 
ject has occupied diminishing attention in the 
press; but—with sensationalism somewhat 
abated—the government’s policy has not 
changed. We may repeat our opinion that 
the deporting of mischievous aliens is the 
mildest of punishments and is wholly desir- 
able. Probably the government will not 
again send such people abroad in army trans- 
ports as distinct cargoes, with much. advertis- 
ing: Probably also the government’s meth- 
ods as respects each individual case will be 
more precise, so that no unfortunate mis- 
takes may be made. But we are informed 
that the business of deporting criminals of 
this character will proceed quietly and stead- 
ily, insofar as such inciters to violence are 
discovered. A most wholesome effect is al- 
ready evident. The mild radicals are ceas- 
ing to associate with the violent “reds.” 


The protracted discussion at Al- 
bany in the case of the five sus- 
pended Socialist members of the 
legislature, far from being injurious in its 
public aspects, was most serviceable. If any 
Socialists are again elected to the New York 
legislature, there will be nothing ambiguous 
about their positions. It will be known to 
every voter in their districts and throughout 
the State just what their “socialism” means. 
It is now known to all readers that some 
people who have called themselves Socialists 
are law-abiding, while others are committed 
to criminal doctrines. In a democratic re- 
public like ours, the political differences be- 
tween the great parties are almost nothing 
when compared with their political agree- 
ments. The great parties are not at war 
with one another, but are decent and 
friendly rivals for the honor of being en- 
trusted with the work of carrying on the 
government to which both are alike loyal. 
These accepted institutions of government 
are at the basis of our personal and social 
security; and we do not propose to allow 
them to be assailed by criminal conspirators. 
The “reds” bear no resemblance to a legiti- 
mate party. When, however, it comes to 
methods of proceeding against anarchists and 
communists, there should be intelligence as 
well as firmness. The public demanded fair 
play for the five Socialist members-elect at 
Albany, and the opportunity proved a good 
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one for scrutinizing the tenets of American 
Socialism. As the case proceeded it seemed 
likely that most, if not all, of the five would 
win their seats. 


foremost— 


Another—and the 
The Long ‘ : ’ . . 
Treaty theme of the winter’s discussion 
Discussion 


has been the peace treaty and the 
League of Nations. We shall revert to that 
subject again in the course of these para- 
graphs. We make the allusion now in or- 
der to present the view that the discussion 
itself, tedious as it has seemed to many peo- 
ple, is but a part of the wholesome process 
of government by public opinion in a de- 
mocracy. This matter of our place in an as- 
sociation of countries, for mutual protection 
and for peace and justice throughout the 
world, ts fundamental in its importance. 
U wiless there is something like general agree- 
ment to begin with, the intense and pro- 
tracted debating of the various issues involved 
is not only inevitable but is a useful process 
for the establishment of definite public opin- 
ion. Out of seeming confusion there was 
gradually emerging an American point of 
view; and this was making its impression 
upon the leaders of European policy. In 
many ways it has been an expensive matter 
—this long delay in debating the legal terms 
of peace with Germany and in deciding upon 
our cooperation in the society of nations. 
But it has become plain in the course of dis- 
cussion that we should not have been sufh- 
ciently conscious of the obligations to which 
we were commmnittinng ourselves if we had 
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AT IT AGAIN! 
[A cartoonist’s view of the Senate’s resumed discussion 
of the peace treaty]—From the World (New York) 




















© Harris & Ewing, Washington 
SENATOR HIRAM JOHNSON, OF CALIFORNIA 

(As a presidential candidate Mr. Johnson has been 
steadily gaining adherents through his force zs an ag- 
gressive campaigner. With the treaty ratified and out 
of the way as a campaign issue, Johnson will doubtless 
accept the situation and lay more stress upon domestic 
problems) 
merely taken the President’s word for it all 
and had ratified the treaty before studying it. 


‘Three months ago, in these 
pages, the subject was reviewed 
at length and the reservations 
contained in the Lodge resolution were 
briefly explained, one by one. Our opinions 
as expressed at that time gradually prevailed 
until fully four-fifths of the public opinion 
of the country, as expressed through the 
newspapers, through political leaders, and 
through great organizations such as_ the 
League to Enforce Peace and the religious 
denominations, had come to an agreement 
that the treaty ought to be ratified and that 
the reservations (more or less modified) 
might well be accepted. The very thorough- 
ness of the discussion showed that the Amer- 
ican people were determined to act in good 
faith, and that if they entered the League 
of Nations it would be with the deliberate 
purpose to live up to whatever obligations 
we had agreed to assume. Furthermore, the 
longer the discussion went on, the more gen- 
eral became the feeling that Senators were 
entitled to their different points of view. 


America’s 
Deliberate 
Verdict 
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Even the so-called ‘bitter enders” like Sena- 
tors Borah and Hiram Johnson have made 
contributions to a debate which would have 
been less useful in the end if they had not 
borne their part in it. Thus the approach 
of March was bringing the discussion of the 
peace treaty to an end, with agreement upon 
the Lodge reservations, and with the full 
knowledge in advance—because definite as- 
surances had been received—that such res- 
ervations would not be opposed by the lead- 
ing governments of Europe. 


Furthermore, the Ist of March 
was the date fixed for the return 
of the railroads from Govern- 
ment management to that of their private 
owners; and this necessitated the completion 
of legislation that had been pending for a 
number of months at Washington. Senator 
Cummins had shown constructive statesman- 
ship of a high order in his work on behalf 
of a comprehensive law that should safe- 
guard alike the public and the private inter- 
ests that are so vitallv concerned in the fu- 
ture management of our railroad system. 
‘His address to the Seriate upon the conclu- 
sion of the work of the Conference Commit- 
tee was a masterly presentation. Mr. Esch, 
who represented the other House in this 
railroad legislation and in arranging the final 
compromise between the Cummins and Esch 
bills, has also won deserved praise for his 
intelligent and public-spirited work. The 
issues at stake are momentous, and many of 
the particular problems have been most difh- 
cult and puzzling. No other large invest- 
ment of American capital has in recent years 
performed such immense public service with 
so little reward as the capital invested by the 
owners of railroad stocks and bonds. The 
users of railways—that is to say, the ship- 
pers and passengers—have had great consid- 
eration; and the employees of railroads have 
used the strike menace and the _ political 
threat somewhat regardless of results. 


Railroads 
and Their 
Future 


But neither the employees of the 
roads nor the users of transpor- 
tation can fairly hope to retain 
their advantages if they persist in policies 
that undermine the national railway system 
upon which they both rely. If the President 
adheres to his announced determination, the 
roads will be in the hands of their owners 
on March 1, regardless of Congress or of the 
hostile attitude of labor organizations. ‘There 
will then devolve upon the roads the greatest 


Can the 
Railroads 
Recover ? 
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task of corporation management that has 
ever been known. ‘The glaring faults of old- 
time railway control must be renounced. The 
roads must tear themselves away from the 
pawnbroking of Wall Street, and must be 
run, not by banks, but by railroad men; and 
these men must perform their functions in 
Texas and Oregon, in Minnesota and Geor- 
gia, and not in the financial district of New 
York City. Public policy must take into 
consideration the actyal facts as we enter 
upon the third decade of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. At a time when the railroads are 


‘ needed for public service we have been crip- 


pling them by subjecting them to heavy 
taxes, and we have been partly using the 
money thus exacted from the railroads to 
build a system of free automobile highways 
for the benefit of the auto trucks that now 
constitute the chief competition of the steam 
railways. This is not to suggest a remedy, 
but to point out one new phase of the trans- 
portation problem. It will be a_ business 
miracle if the railroads are restored to finan- 
cial vigor.. We discuss the features of the 
compromise bill on page 244. 


Also tocar Lhe labor leaders say that the 
Problems of problem has become so complex 
Transit C 

that there is no real remedy for 

the railroads except Government ownership, 
with operation for the joint benefit of all 
interests. But there lies before us a task of 
rebuilding the railroad system which seems 
to require private initative and private capi- 
tal. Thus from the protracted debate of the 
winter we enter upon a springtime of ex- 
periments as regards the most essential of 
our economic enterprises, namely, those per- 
taining to transportation. Whereas the rail- 
road problem is national in its extent and in 
its necessary treatment, we have a thousand 
intense local problems of transit in the diffi- 
culties confronting the street railways. Every 
city and town in the country has been car- 
rying on a discussion of its own regarding 
the finances and control of public utilities. 
In New York City the great network of 
transit lines, including the subways, elevated 
roads and surface trackage, has been oper- 
ating at a loss, with parts of the disintegrated 
system detached through the failure of hold- 
ing companies, and with bankruptcy facing 
every portion. High wages and high costs 
in general have made the five-cent fare al- 
most the sole survival, apart from the two- 
cent postage stamp, of a former era of exten- 
sive services rendered for small fixed fees. 
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The most insistent topic through 
a winter of constant debating 
and dissertation has been the high 
cost of living and its causes. ‘The subject is 
complex, but it does not baffle analysis and 
it can be comprehended by those who will 
study it carefully. ‘The financing of modern 
wars—especially those of magnitude—has 
almost always been managed upon false 
principles. In war-time, when a_ nation’s 
existence is at stake, the Government is en- 
titled to levy upon all the resources of citi- 
zens. When we entered the European war 
we were selling goods to Europe in large 
quantities, but the general scale of American 
prices had not been much affected by three 
years of European warfare. We committed 
the usual mistake of underpaying the millions 
of men whom we drafted for army and navy 
services, while we overpaid for the war et- 
forts of everybody else, except a few “‘dollar- 
a-year” men. The Government levied drastic 
taxes, and by appeals to patriotism drew into 
the T'reasury immense sums of money by the 
sale of Liberty Bonds. Having thus ac- 
quired a power superior to the ordinary law 
of supply and demand, the Government pro- 
ceeded to change price and wage standards 
in every direction by the methods it pursued 
in obtaining war materials, in building camps 
and cantonments, in promoting shipbuilding, 
and so on. 


High Prices 
and 


Some Causes 


The selective draft act was ex- 


War-Time  yressly a law under which men 
Inflation : esa 

were to be assigned to munition 

works, food-raising, shipbuilding, or any 


other of the many efforts which were just 
as truly war-service as membership in the 
army; but after the law was passed its prin- 
ciples were disregarded. We drafted the 
fighting army, but not the work army. If 
the Government had applied the principles 
of the draft consistently, we should have 
saved many billions of dollars in the cost of 
the war, without subjecting labor to any 
hardship. The scarcity of labor would in 
some non-essential fields of effort have ad- 
vanced wages and increased cost of commodi- 
ties; but this would not have caused much 
disturbance or led to inflation. Hundreds 
of millions of dollars were squandered pay- 
ing enormous wages to ineffective labor in 
the building of camps, while drafted sol- 
diers skilled in all trades stood by and looked 
on. These drafted men would have built 
their own camps with pleasure, and with no 
cost to the Government except for the bare 
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price of the materials. But to have done 
this sensible thing would not have met the 
views of those whose political influence was 
dominant at that time in Washington. 


One of the effects of the im- 
mense expenditures of Govern- 
ment was the increase of paper 
money in circulation. Our paper currency 
in the middle of 1914 was just over one bil- 
lion dollars. At the beginning of the present 
year it was over four billion dollars. Some 
such inflation of the circulating medium 
usually accompanies periods of vast public 
expenditure and of mounting prices, al- 
though the precise relationships of cause and 
effect are matters of dispute. In the period 
of actual war, the Government could have 
controlled wages and prices and should 
have done so. Its own policies more than 
anything else created the difficulties that we 
now sum up in the phrase “high cost of liv- 
ing.” Now that the war is over, however, 
the Government cannot sweep millions of 
men into its service by conscription, and it 
has to pay current prices for what it gets, 
whether materials or services. We cannot 
retrace our steps and undo the harm of our 
false fiscal policies of the war period. We 
have saddled upon ourselves a_ needlessly 
large debt which represents services and sup- 
plies that we bought from our own people 
at extravagant prices. 


The 
Volume of 
Currency 


If the high wages of war-time 
had given us a better diffused 
prosperity, and had lifted the 
level of comfort for millions of workers, we 
could now face heavy taxation and the big 
debt with cheerfulness. But the same gov- 
ernment policy that created high wages and 
low efficiency also created high rents, scarce 
and costly fuel, and double prices for bread, 
meat, and other food supplies as also for 
clothing. What economists call the real wage 
of the worker, as distinguished from the 
nominal or money wage, did not in many 
lines of cmployment advance as rapidly as 
the cost of living. ‘Thus the entire body of 
wage-earners in America would have been 
better off if the munition factories, the ship- 
yards, and many other war industries had 
been carried on by an enlisted or drafted 
work army—fed, clothed, and sheltered by 
the Government, but paid only nominal 
wages like the fighting army, and with de- 
pendents cared for precisely as in the case 
of those who went to the military camps and 
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bore arms. We Americans taxed ourselves 
heavily, as was proper; but to a still greater 
extent we should have paid for the war as 
we went along. ‘The plan of emerging from 
a war with immense public debts to be sad- 
dled upon posterity is fallacious. We have 
incurred the debt, however, and it must be 
paid. Uncle Sam is honest and solvent. 


The best way to deal with the 
situation is to begin with severe 
retrenchment in public expendi- 
tures. We have disbanded an army of four 
million men, nearly all of whom had been 
well trained under the intense stimulus of 
actual war conditions. If a serious emer- 
gency arose within the next five or even ten 
years, these soldiers of the Great War are 
the men who would furnish the nucleus for 
an army that could within two or three 
months assimilate ten million previously un- 
trained young men. We need to maintain 
a large supply of military materials—rifles, 
machine guns, artillery, ammunition, air- 
craft, and so on; but for several years to 
come we can dispense with the cost of a 
large army, and do not need to enforce at 
once the kind of universal training that 
would be expensive. A great many boys can 
receive physical culture and a limited amount 
of training at slight cost to the public treas- 
ury. Meanwhile the policy of the federal 
reserve system should be that of holding 
down speculation and extravagance by check- 
ing the further expansion of our paper- 
money circulation. 


Public Expenses 
Must Be 
Reduced 


The situation in Europe is, of 
course, so much worse than ours 
that any attempt at comparison 
tempts one to think leniently of our own 
financial mistakes of method. Leaving Russia 
out of account, the European countries are 
now circulating at least seven times as much 
paper money as five or six years ago. The 
Bolshevists in Russia seem to have printed 
and circulated almost as much paper cur- 
rency as all the other countries together. 
The depreciation of these paper issues fol- 
lows the course of unredeemed paper money 
in all previous periods. The European war 
debts aggregate figures so large as to be 
meaningless; and no thoughtful person sup- 
poses that they can ever be paid in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, although sheer repu- 
diation may be evaded by devices of refund- 
ing, taxation, and so on. The sooner these 
great domestic debts are eliminated, the 


Europe's 
Financial 
Morass 
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easier it will be for Europe to take account 
of stock and make a fresh start. The nations 
will have to do something analogous to the 
process of passing an involved business firm 
through a bankruptcy court, or, to use a 
better comparison, something like the reor- 
ganization of a railroad or other financial 
corporation when it is subjected to a re- 
ceivership. 


A few months ago there was an 
idea that these European Gov- 
ernments could come to the 
United States and obtain further loans direct 
from our government treasury, in order 
to sustain their credit and to enable them to 
resume industrial and commercial activity. 
Except to a very limited extent, however, 
this was not possible; and the best financial 
experts of Europe began to see the truth 
and to accept it last month. “There was 
nothing to do but take the facts as they 
found them and proceed to do business. This 
is what the English manufacturers have been 
doing, with wonderful success, and the con- 
tinental countries must and will learn the 
lesson of self-reliance. Everybody, however, 
is ready to help those who help themselves; 
and just as soon as it appears that Europe 
can get along somehow without further 
American financial help, the desired accom- 
modations will almost certainly be extended. 
Relief will come quickly as soon as Europe 
turns a resolute face to the future, writes 
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off the losses and bad debts of the war pe- 
riod, and considers only the possibilities that 
lie in existing human energies and in the 
available surviving resources of soil, facto- 
ries, railroads and the like. ‘The necessities 
of the situation will help to beat down eco- 
nomic barriers, and we shall see sensible 
commercial treaties all over Europe. The 
beginning was made last month in the treaty 
between Esthonia and the Russian Soviet au- 
thorities. Even Germany began to receive 
consideration and such leaders in England 
as the former Premier, Mr. Asquith, were 
applauded for proposals that would have been 
violently condemned as recently as three 
months ago. It is no longer believed in Eng- 
land that Germany will ever pay any con- 
siderable part of the war debts of her victo- 
rious foes. ‘That Germany can and will pay 
a very large indemnity for damage done to 
France and Belgium is not to be doubted. 
First of all, however, there must be a revival 
of industry and commerce, and Russia must be- 
come a part of the economic system of Europe. 


The 4th of March brings us to 
the middle of the term of the 
present Republican House of 
Representatives, and completes three years 
of President Wilson’s second term. It is 
about six months since he was stricken down 
while on his Western speaking tour on be- 
half of the League of Nations and the Treaty, 
and almost nothing was known by the pub- 
lic as to his present condition or the pros- 
pects of his full recovery. There had, indeed, 
been increasing evidences of his attention to 
important public affairs, and there was hope 
that in the early future he might emerge 
from the conditions that handicapped him as 
an invalid and resume his vigorous part in 
government work and public leadership. 
Fortunately, silence was broken on February 
9 by Dr. Hugh H. Young, of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, in what was evidently a 
careful and authorized interview given to 
the Baltimore Sun. Dr. Young told the 
country that President Wilson had _ been 
gaining rapidly and that he might have ap- 
peared quite frequently during the recent 
weeks but for the extremely bad weather 
conditions. The President’s mental condi- 
tion was vigorous, and he had been giving 
several hours ‘a day to official business. Dr. 
Young confirmed the general impression that 
President Wilson’s breakdown had been in 
the nature of a stroke that had slightly af- 
fected his left arm and leg. As is usual in 
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such cases, the recovery of general vigor is 
more rapid than the complete regaining of 
the normal use of affected members; but the 
President, we are told, could now use his 
right arm freely and could walk about. 


Quite apart from the universal 
desire for Mr. Wilson’s rapid 
and complete restoration on 
grounds of personal sympathy, is the realiza- 
tion of what it must mean to the country 
to have a well man rather than an invalid 
for president during the entire twelvemonth 
that remains of his official term. Our sys- 
tem makes it possible for a President to exer- 
cise greater initiative and larger power than 
the incumbent of any other public office in 
the world. But our government, on the 
ether hand, is elastic enough to function 
fairly well in ordinary times under a presi- 
dent who merely signs bills and appoints men 
to ofice. That President Wilson has filled 
much more than this nominal role during 
the half-year of his illness is well under- 
stood. The great departments of govern- 
ment are carried on under the direction of 
officials who are members of the Cabinet and 
who, singly and as a group, are able to con- 
duct all ordinary executive affairs without 
taxing the time or strength of the President 
during a period of absence or illness. Crriti- 
cisms of President Wilson have generally 
been directed toward his tendency to act as 
the autocrat of his party and the personal 
ruler of the country. These criticisms were 
sharply revived by the painful circumstances 
under which Hon. Robert Lansing was 
obliged to retire from his post as Secretary 
of State on Friday, February 13. The 
issues involved in this cabinet change, affect- 
ing the Treaty and our foreign relations, 
will be reviewed in our next number. 
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President's 1 view of _the fact that a 
Fight Over Republican Congress continues 
the Treaty 


in office until the expiration of 
Wilson’s term on March 4, 1921, he could 
not, even in full health, have directed legisla- 
tive policies as he had done through the 
three previous Democratic Congresses. His 
greatest anxiety has been centered about the 
struggle over the ratification of the peace 
treaty. Our readers are tamiliar with the 
insistence he had shown against amendments 
by the Senate, and against any reservations 
that should do more than interpret or ex- 
plain. The longer the discussion has pro- 
ceeded, however, the more clear it has be- 
come that most of the reservations comprised 
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in the so-called Lodge resolution were not 
destructive of the substance of the League 
vt Nations plan, and that they merely em- 
phasized the fact that American action in 
international aftairs would have to be guided 
by the rules laid down in the Constitution 
of the United States. Mr. Wilson’s insist- 
ence had influenced a sufficient number of 
Democratic Senators to prevent the conver- 
sion of a mere majority into the requisite 
two-thirds assent. Attempts at compromise 
that seemed promis'ng in 
January had failed, and 
the outlook for ratifica- 
tion had again become 
discouraging. 
letere “cane hile 
Takes « Viscount 
— Grey (for- 
merly Sir Edward Grey, 
and for a number of 
vears British Foreign 
Minister) had come to 
Washington as tempor- 
ary Ambassador to suc- 
ceed the Earl of Read- 
ing. Myr. Wilson’s ill- 
ness had made it impos- 
sible for Lord Grey to 
present his credentials, 
but he remained at 
Washington for several 
months, studying — the 
situation informally and 
meeting many . public 
men of both parties. In 
January he returned to 
London to report upon 
American conditions 
and to confer with his government. It 
was surmised that he would not return to 
Washington, although no official statement 
was made. On January 31 a great sensa- 
tion was produced by the appearance of an 
extended letter addressed to the editor of the 
London Times, which was promptly pub- 
lished in full in the American papers. In 
this letter Lord Grey undertook to enlighten 
the British public as to the nature of the 
reservations adopted by the Republican ma- 
jority in the Senate, and he made it quite 
clear that he regarded the reservations not 
only as reasonable from the American stand- 
point, but as in no way detrimental to Great 
Britain or the other members of the League 
of Nations. In our analysis of the reserva- 
tions in the December number of the Review 
we explained that in any case arising in the 
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future the British or French governments 
would of necessity act with the sanction of 
parliament. Most of the Lodge reserva- 
tions merely recognize the principle that the 
United States also, like these foreign coun- 
tries, will, in cases involving the exercise of 
war powers, act through the legislative as 
well as the executive part of the Govern- 
ment. A considerable portion of Lord 
Grey’s letter was devoted to making this 
same explanation. The effect was immediate. 


Grey Letter As regards 
Officialand the repre- 
Conclusive sentation of 
Canada, Australia, and 
the other British Domin- 
ions in the Assembly of 
the League of Nations, 
Lord Grey accepts as 
quite reasonable the 
principle of the Lodge 
amendment, which is in- 
tended merely to insure 
a just equality of status 
under certain — possible 
though unlikely — con- 
tingencies. It was not 
pretended in any quarter 
that this letter had not 
been carefully planned 
in advance, and _ thor- 
oughly approved by Mr. 
Lloyd George and the 
British Cabinet  befcre 
its publication in the 
newspapers. It was also 
understood that the let- 
ter had been shown in 
advance to the French Government. <Ad- 
vices from Paris at once gave assurances that 
France had no objection to the pending res- 
ervations, and took the same view of the 
matter as that of Lord Grey. It was indeed 
quite well known to many Senators before 
Lord Grey’s return to England that there 
was no objection abroad to the proposed 
reservations, and that the ratification at 
Washington under terms of the Lodge reso- 
lution would not cause disappointment or 
lead to further delay. 


poe There was some attempt at first 
by thee to make it appear that Lord 
Results \ : ° ° 
Grey had interfered in Ameri- 

can politics and had violated diplomatic 
usages and traditions. Obviously, Lord Grey 
would not have interfered directly in a 
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quarrel between the President and-the Re- 
publican Senate by writing letters to the 
American newspapers; but after he had re- 
turned to England he could, on the pretext 
of removing British misapprehensions, ex- 
piain to the English public that the Ameri- 
can reservations were purely an American 
affair and would not lessen the usefulness of 
the United States as a member of the League 
of Nations. In point of fact the object of 
the letter was to notify the American public 
that England and France would be glad to 
have the treaty ratified, with or without the 
Lodge amendments. ‘This, of course, need 
not be construed as belittling the President, 
who was naturally expected to advocate the 
acceptance of the treaty as it had been drawn. 
The Grey letter did, however, refute the 
President’s principal arguments against the 
Lodge resolution. Senator Hitchcock, who 
had held together the President’s forces in 
the Senate, frankly admitted that Lord:Grey 
had told him that England did not object 
to the reservations. It was agreed that the 
treaty should be called up again and that a 
renewed attempt should be made to ratify it. 
The new debate began by agreement on 
Monday, February 16, with excellent pros- 
pects that after a few days enough Demo- 
crats would act with the Republican ma- 
jority to -ratify the treaty, including the 
Lodge resolution, 


is As a matter of obvious historical 
the League fact, America entered a league 
of Nations . : ‘ 

of nations three years ago, and 

staked everything upon finding a new way 
of ending the menace of aggressive milita- 
rism. Our national exertion was so stupen- 
dous and costly that there was bound to be 
some reaction. It would have been strange, 
indeed, if our more frank and straightfor- 
ward people had not become rather disgusted 
with the duplicity of European statecraft and 
the scheming selfishness of European diplo- 
macy. It is hard for Americans to keep in 
mind the distinction between the peoples 
of Europe, struggling for democratic free- 
dom and security, and the statecraft of Eu- 
rope with its traditions of intrigue and its 
habit of double dealing. It is our opinion 
that President Wilson would have succeeded 
better in his main purposes if he had been 
content to control the situation from the 
White House, and had not gone to Europe 
in person. But when the smoke and dust of 
current controversy are swept away, it will 
be seen that Mr. Wilson’s idealism was not 
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in vain, and that the principles he laid down 
in his Fourteen Points and in his endeavors 
to secure practical justice in the Peace Con- 
ference will not have failed entirely. The 
humane ideas for which the President has 
contended are those of wise Americans of 
all parties from Washington’s time till now. 
When the tides of controversy recede it will 
be seen that Mr. Lodge in the Senate and 
Lord Grey in London have not been engaged 
in thwarting Mr. Wilson, but rather have 
been instrumental in helping him to bring 
what is essential in his work to the point of 
practical achievement. ‘The important thing 
has been to get the League of Nations 
started, with illusions removed and with the 
necessity of its justifying its existence by its 
services. Its verdicts and methods must 
make courageous appeal to the best elements 
of public opinion in all countries. 


weian is” the more desirable that 

inthe | Americans should try to under- 
United States sand these things with the use 
of some imagination and some breadth of 
generous sympathy, because we are about to 
enter upon a great political campaign. Our 
temptation in presidential years is to invoke 
unduly a blind spirit of partisanship. Good 
work for one’s party does not consist chiefly 
in bitter disparagement of one’s opponents. 
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‘The country is more interested in having an 
answer to the question how the Republicans 
would deal with the great issues that con- 
front us than with a portrayal of the faults 
and mistakes of a two-term period of Demo- 
cratic management. The better and sounder 
a country is, the larger the domains of po- 
litical harmony, and the smaller the areas of 
party controversy. While this fact seems 
to encourage independent voting, it also gives 
a sense of freedom within the parties that 
makes these agencies the more useful and 
patriotic. In countries that are lacking in sta- 
bility, partisanship always verges upon civil 
war. Fortunately, there is no such danger- 
ous cleavage in the United States. There 
will be strenuous rivalry between the parties 
in this year’s campaign, but there promises 
to be less of bitterness and mere prejudice 
than in many former political seasons. 


Party lines are rather more ap- 
parent in Congress than outside ; 
but it is to be remembered that 
Senators and Congressmen are elected as 
party members, and that no business could be 
done if every member acted upon his own 
impulse regardless of groupings. We accom- 
plish more by our present plan of two great 
parties somewhat evenly balanced than we 
could expect to achieve if there were a break- 
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up of the present party system. Even in 
Congress, moreover, men of both parties con- 
stantly work together in committees with the 
best results. The generous political temper 
of the country has been shown in the discus- 
sion of recent Cabinet changes. After a 
year in the Treasury Department as Mr. 
McAdoo’s successor Mr. Glass has entered 
the Senate from Virginia. His retirement 
from the Cabinet has brought out quite as 
many favorable expressions from Republican 
as from Democratic sources. Secretary 
Lane’s announced plan to retire from office 
after seven years as head of the Interior 
Department has offered the occasion for 
numberless compliments, quite regardless of 
party. In like manner, the Republican papers 
praised the selecticn of Mr. John Barton 
Payne, a Chicago lawyer, who succeeds Mr. 
Lane after being head of the Shipping Board. 


caciaaciig aa like manner tne new Secre- 
——. tary of the Preasury has taken 
hold of the work of what is 
now the most difficult and important port- 
folio of the Government in an atmosphere 
of good-will and contidence. Dr, Houston’s 
qualifications are set forth in a brief article 
which we publish elsewhere in this number. 
He has been a life-long student of economics 
and finance, with a demonstrated talent for 
business problems of government. No mem- 
ber of President Wilson’s Cabinet has sur- 
passed him—it may be said that none has 
equaled him—in poised judgment upon im- 
portant questions. In the Department of 
Agriculture he has shown a_ statesman’s 
grasp of the business side of the nation’s 
most vital industry. American farming has 
made much progress since he became Secre- 
tary seven years ago, and the Department it- 
self is a better instrument than ever before 
for the further advancement of the country’s 
agriculture and rural life. Dr. Houston’s 
financial views are conservative and sound. 
He will support the proposed reform of our 
budgetary methods, will probably favor cer- 
tain changes in the scheme of war taxation, 
and will know how to draw financial lessons 
from the world’s past experiences. 


thw tee Mat Meredith brings to the 
inthe Department of Agriculture a 
Cabinet . . P 
varied recent experience in pub- 
lic affairs, and an enviable career as editor 
and publisher of Western farm journals. 
Few people who are not familiar with the 
agricultural press are even faintly aware of 
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the great part played by these special publi- 
cations in extending to the working farmers 
the results of science and experiment. A 
generation ago we had few farmers who 
read, studied, and adopted scientific methods. 
Now, thanks to leaders like Mr. Meredith, 
we have hundreds, of thousands of such 
farmers, applying to their own problems the 
results of the work of the Agricultural De- 
partment and of the experiment. stations. 
Mr. Meredith’s efficiency as a man of 
affairs, and his knowledge of the entire coun- 
try, lend added fitness to his appointment. 
Rumor has it that some of the party leaders 
have had Mr. Meredith in mind as a possible 
Democratic ‘dark horse” for the Presidential 
race. <A picture of him forms the frontis- 
piece of this number. 


The most sensational of the new 


Hoover F . 
p,in,the presidential booms was that 
wwe “4¥ launched by the New York 


World in January for Herbert Hoover. The 
editor of the WVorld regards Mr. Hoover as 
the most remarkable American personality 
brought into the forefront during the war 
period; and since Hoover’s activities have 
been largely under the President’s direction, 
and form a part of the story of the work of 
the Administration, it is held that he might 
properly be given the Democratic nomina- 
tion quite regardless of his earlier party con- 
nections. Although his name is a household 
word, the story of his career is not yet 
familiar; and we are glad to present in this 
number a striking sketch of the man and his 
achievements from the able pen of Mr. Jud- 
son Welliver. The picture is that of a man 
whose efficiency in the management of large 
enterprises is equalled by few of his con- 
temporaries. It has not been the kind of 
experience that has hitherto led to elective 
office in the United States, and it does not 
now seem likely that either of the party or- 
ganizations will go outside of the recognized 
political ranks to find a candidate. We have 
to reckon, however, with an immense body 
of new voters in the enfranchised women of 
the United States; and there is a widespread 
sentiment among them in favor of Hoover 
as the man who enlisted households for food- 
saving, and showed women how to be vitally 
efficient in the war emergencies. The min- 
ing engineers have recognized Hoover by 
making him president of their national or- 
ganization, and under his leadership the 
problem of coal mining and distribution was 
last month thoroughly discussed at the an- 
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(The picture on our front cover is painted by our artist 
from a recent photograph taken in London) 


nual meeting of the engineers. It is the 
custom of the Civic Forum of New York to 
present an occasional medal, and the recipient 
is carefully selected by a council of well- 
known members. Out of several names re- 
cently submitted to the council, the almost 
unanimous preference was for Hoover, to 
whom the medal was accordingly presented 
last month, 


Under conditions that prevailed 
previous to 1912, the early 
launching of candidacies was re- 
garded as unwise except in the case of the 
one or two men in each party whose claims 
were too obvious to be overlooked. But the 
newly enfranchised women voters and the 
young voters of both sexes who are to cast 
their first ballots should be made to under- 
stand that the party primary elections, which 
are to be held in many States, are gradually 
changing our modes of political procedure. 
In the January number of the Review we 
named the States which are to hold presi- 
dential primaries, and gave the dates. ‘These 
primaries begin in the present month of 
March, and it is plain that the marked suc- 
cess of one candidate or another in the ear- 
lier primaries will have advertising value 
and enhance the prestige of that candidate 
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for the contests that follow in the primaries 
of other States. The March primaries come 
in the following order: New Hampshire, 
March 9; North Dakota, March 16; South 
Dakota, March 23, 

Those of April and May are as follows: 


Michigan ...... April 5 Maryland .May 3 
Wisconsin April “6 dndiana 6occc. May 4 
New York -April 6 California .May 4 
Illinois .......2 April13 Wyoming ......May 10 
Nebraska .....£ April 20 Vermont ....... May 18 
Montana .April 23 Pennsylvania ...May 18 
New Jersey....April27 Oregon ........ May 21 
Ohio eS UASY TRRRER. 4.550% May 25 


Massachusetts .April27 West Virginia. .May 25 

Since .the Republican Convention meets 
at Chicago as early as June 8, the primary 
of Florida on that date will have little Re- 
publican significance, but may have some im- 
portance for the Democratic Convention 
which meets in San Francisco on June 28. 


FRANK 0. LOWDEN 


The Chicago meeting-place may prove inci- 
dentally beneficial to the candidacy of Gov- 
ernor Lowden of Illinois, although the com- 
mittees supporting all the other candidates 
have seemed well satisfied with the Chicago 
atmosphere. 


The decision of the Democrats 
to go to San Francisco was due 
in great part to the energetic 
tactics of Senator Phelan, whose home is in 
that city. Senator Phelan is a friend of 
his fellow-Californian, Mr, Herbert Hoover, 
and it is understood that he holds the view 
that Hoover on the Democratic ticket could 
sweep California—and perhaps the entire 
Pacific slope—as against any other candidate 
on the Republican ticket, unless it should be 
Senator Hiram Johnson, whose ability to 
carry California has been brilliantly demon- 
strated more than once. Senator Johnson is 
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an “irreconcilable” opponent of the peace 
treaty with or without reservations. Mr. 
Hoover last month declared himself ready 
to support either party that upheld the 
League of Nations, as against the party that 
took the opposite ground. 


One of the advantages of the 
early opening of the political 
season is the opportunity given 
to bring out the opinions of candidates, and 
also to develop the mature position of the 
parties with respect to current issues. Chair- 
man Hays, of the Republican party, has 
named a large Advisory Committee on Plat- 
form and Policies, and through sub-commit- 
tees this group of men and women is already 
engaged in studies that can but be valuable 
both to the party and to the country. Doubt- 
less the Democratic party will in somewhat 
similar fashion give careful thought to its 
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LEONARD WOOD 


platform-making. The two leading candi- 
dates for the Republican nomination con- 
tinue to be General Wood and Governor 
Lowden. Many of the friends of the first 
of these two men believe that he would be 
very strong before the country as Leonard 
Wood, while less strong as Major-General 
Wood of the Regular Army. The truth is 
that Leonard Wood’s public services have 
been those of a statesman rather than a 
warrior. Our portraits of Wood and Low- 
den (on these two facing pages) are from ex- 
cellent new photographs. Both men are pre- 
sentable, have had long public experience, 
and would not be bewildered by the demands 
and responsibilities of the highest executive 
post. Leonard Wood’s work in Cuba and 
in the Philippines was rather that of the ci- 
vilian governor-general than of the military 
chieftain. His services to the country in 
urging the need of preparedness were chiefly 
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those of the far-seeing statesman, and in a 
secondary sense they were those of the prac- 
tical expert in military organization and 
training. Wood looks even better in civilian 
clothes than in the uniform of a Major 
General. Answering Senator Borah’s ques- 
tioning, Wood, on February 11, declared 
himself for the League of Nations with the 
Lodge reservations. The following para- 
graph from his statement is in our opinion 
wholly admirable: 


One aim of America’s foreign policy has al- 
ways been the promotion of the peace of the 
world. In order to accomplish this end her peo- 
ple must be free in any situation to stand for 
righteousness according to their judgment. As 
an important means to that end, instrumentali- 
ties should be created and developed by which, 
consistently with this freedom, the momentum of 
the other free and peace-loving nations of the 
world, acting concurrently with us, can be added 
to our efforts. 


,. Governor Lowden’s fine record 
Lowden’'s 

Fitnessand as head of a great State has 

Methods . 
more than once been explained 

. ne rN epee hewn f 
in these pages. We are glad to have from 
him for this number of the REviEW (see 
page 299) a statement regarding the suc- 
cess of the new budget system that Illinois 
has adopted as an example to other States 
and to the National Government. Governor 


Lowden’s temperament is that of a man who, 
if nominated and elected to the Presidency, 
would surround himself with the strongest 
men he could find for the Cabinet offices— 
in this regard following the example of IIli- 
nois’s greatest statesman, Abraham Lincoln. 
Far be it from us to be making imaginary 
Cabinets, at this stage of the proceedings! 
Just one year from now we shall know— 
or at least be upon the eve of knowing— 
what men are to belong to the official fam- 
ily of the next President. ‘Thus Wood 
might make Lowden Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; or Lowden might make Wood Secre- 
tary of War. Either of them might make 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler Secretary of 
State, and never regret the choice. 


This naturally suggests a word 
as to Dr. Butler’s now recog- 
nized candidacy for the highest 
office. That the distinguished head of Co- 
lumbia University has strong support among 
many thoughtful people in his own State is 
obvious. It is not so well known, however, 
that Dr. Butler’s political acquaintance in 
the Mississippi Valley and on the Pacific 
Coast is more extensive than that of any 
other American outside of active politics or 
official life. In his younger days he was our 
best missionary of popular education, speak- 
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ing in every State and ‘Territory, 
He is an administrator with an 
extraordinary capacity for direct- 
ing large organizations. Hardly 
anyone except Elihu Root, John 
Bassett Moore, and Henry Cabot 
Lodge knows as much about our 
foreign affairs and diplomatic re- 
lationships as Butler. He has 
followed the details of legislation 
and government more closely in 
New York State for a genera- 
tion than any other man without 
exception. He has convictions 
and has been expressing them 
with courage. Next month we 
hope to offer to our readers a 
condensed statement of Dr. But- 
ler’s recent utterances, in various 
parts of the country, on current 
problems and future policies in 
this period of world reconstruc- 
tion. 


As we have remark- 
ed in previous num- 
bers, there has been 
less to say about Democratic than 
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about Republican candidates be- 
cause the Democrats have been 
nominally committed to the proposal of a 
third term for President Wilson. Everyone, 
of course, knows that the President will not 
be a candidate; but there have been reasons 
of tactics or of taste for keeping up the pre- 
tense. Apparently the friends of Mr. Bryan 
are planning to nominate their favorite for a 
fourth run. In the background, among the 
real Democratic politicians, Mr. McAdoo is 
regarded as first on the list. Held in reserve 
as the most promising of all dark horses is 
Hon. John W. Davis, now Ambassador to 
England, and an American whom everybody, 
regardless of party, delights to praise and 
honor, Dr. Houston’s shift to the Treasury 
Department brings his sterling qualities into 
clearer and better view. Mr. Meredith’s 
Cabinet post gives a very good advertisement 
to the man who also happens to be presi- 
dent of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. Champ Clark has his staunch 
friends, and so have several Democratic Gov- 
ernors and Senators; but the Democratic 
disposition to annex the Hoover boom fur- 
nished the month’s sensation. It was too 
early to estimate the bearings of the Lansing 
incident and the President’s resumption of 
activity upon candidates and issues. 
Mar.—2 


DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, OF NEW YORK 


Among Republican personalities 
there are several outstanding 
Governors whose work helps to 
answer the cynics who like to disparage our 
politicians and officeholders. Governor Cool- 
idge finely upholds the best Massachusetts 
traditions, and the world has brought forth 
nothing really better than Massachusetts in 
the history of popular government. The 
State of Kansas, in its own way, has been 
like a Massachusetts of the West, always 
fighting for principles and always swayed 
by the strong appeal to intelligence and so- 
cial ethics. Governor Allen has not pleased 
all capitalists and has sorely displeased some 
labor agitators; but his courageous leadership 
has put on trial in Kansas a new plan in- 
tended to give labor its just due without the 
need of resorting to strikes. Elsewhere in 
this number we present an account of this 
effort from the sympathetic pen of a Kan- 
sas woman. The Governor’s message to 
the legislature of January 5 is one of the 
most noteworthy expressions upon the rela- 
tion of industrial strife to the public interest 
that has ever been made. The miners soon 
discovered that, whereas their strike weapon 
had been taken away, they had acquired a 
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new weapon—that of State Government. 
Moreover, Kansas will not tolerate a_rail- 
road strike. Coal miners and railroad work- 
ers have had grievances, and the Kansas 
law bids fair not only to find remedies but 
to apply them quickly. Governor Allen be- 
lieves that after a year of operation, labor 
leaders will be among the chief supporters 
of the new Court of Industrial Relations. 


After all, are not such attempts 


Improving = . - 
Our State as Kansas is making the best 
Government answer to those who are for- 


ever harping against our institutions of 
society and government? We are publish- 
ing another article in this number by 
Governor McKelvie of Nebraska which 
shows how, under the leadership of this able 
young executive (who, like Secretary Mere- 
dith, is an agricultural editor), Nebraska has 
reorganized State government for efficiency 
and economy in the service of the people. 
What Nebraska has accomplished has been 
done in a similar way under Governor Low- 
den’s encouragement in Illinois; and Mr. 
McKelvie’s article indicates the progress of 
reform in the government of a number of 
other States. Leaders of both parties in New 
York are advocating a similar unification of 
State departments, as recommended by the 
New York constitutional convention several 
years ago. 


As another indication of the way 
in which government in a de- 
mocracy may properly adapt it- 
self to recognized needs, we are publishing 
(see page 303) an article showing how the 
practical administration of justice in criminal 
cases has been improved in the western city 
of Los Angeles by providing a Public De- 
fender as well as a Public Prosecutor. That 
this arrangement is successful will be doubted 
by nobody who reads Mr. Wood’s article 
with the testimonials we present from the 
District Attorney and a judge of the Su- 
perior Court. A recent publication of the 
Carnegie Institution (see page 301) is de- 
voted to a frank and thorough inquiry into 
the question to what extent our tribunals 
fail to assure justice to the poor. The re- 
port points out some grave defects, but also 
proves that many experiments are being tried 
and that there is an earnest desire, on the 
part of bench and bar and the leaders of 
opinion, for practical justice and real equal- 
ity before the law. As for readjustments 
in the field of industry, it is evident that the 
best intelligence of the country is devoting 
itself to the task of finding ways to make life 
better worth living for millions of workers. 
One of many current agencies for the study 
of our industrial problems is the conference 
at Washington, which has proceeded in a 
quiet and studious way and is likely to give 
us some useful suggestions. 


Justice 
and Its 
Methods 


The European situations that 

Europe ° ° 
Finding have had most attention § in 
Solutions ~~ America of late have been eco- 
nomic rather than political. The League of 
Nations Council met in London last month 
with Mr. Balfour and M. Leon Bourgeois 
as its most prominent members, and the ab- 
sence of any American representative the 
most conspicuous fact. Perhaps it is just 
as well that the League should have begun 
its work at a time when its prestige was low 
and but little was expected of it. For our 
own part, we have the belief as well as the 
hope that the League will be able to turn 
the balance in a good many European dis- 
putes and that it will minister valuably 
in the political and economic reconstruction 
that has now begun. The most cheering 
note has been the success of Premier Nitti 
in converting the Italian Parliament to rea- 
sonable views about the Adriatic, Fiume, 
and the claims of other peoples who need 
maritime outlets. We shall know better next 
month about the opening of Russia to British 
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trade, and the adjustment between the Soviet 
Government at Moscow and the peoples ot 
Ukrainia, Poland, and the Baltic states. In 
later paragraphs we are remarking upon the 
sensational business effects in America of the 
slump in our export trade. Within a few 
weeks it will probably appear that this 
drastic check, due to the failure of Europe 
to obtain continued credits in America, will 
have brought benefits of its own. It will 
have enforced the need everywhere of econ- 
omy in public and private expenditures, and 
it will have compelled the European coun- 
tries not only to produce more but to open 
their trade doors to one another, 


' ‘The opening of the new session 
of the British Parliament found 
the versatile Prime Minister ad- 

vocating a new and liberal policy toward 
Soviet Russia and meeting completely the 
demand of the Labor forces for the nation- 
alization of coal mines. It is interesting to 
make note of our “dry” policy as viewed in 
perspective from England. ‘The British 
financiers consider that America is already 
deriving economic advantages from the sav- 
ing of money and of working efficiency that 
results from the abolition of the liquor traffic. 
‘The King, in his speech from the throne on 
February 10, in the course of a most judi- 
cious review of national and world problems, 
urged an effective regulation of the liquor 
trafic in the United Kingdom. ‘The Pre- 
mier and King George both referred to the 
Irish home-rule bill that was about to be in- 
troduced. Meanwhile the Irish attitude has 
grown more defiant rather than less, with 
many deplorable incidents. British condi- 
tions in general are prosperous, and the eco- 
nomic and political status of the British Em- 
pire was never before so far beyond rivalry 
in the world. 


British 
Affairs 


Our last month’s issue made note 
of the election of Paul Deschanel 
as President of France, and of 
the retirement of Clemenceau, who was suc- 
ceeded by Alexandre Millerand as Premier. 
Millerand had held various positions in for- 
mer cabinets and had recently been success- 
ful as the new French Governor of Alsace- 
Lorraine. Millerand’s cabinet colleagues are 
mostly new men. He himself takes the 
Foreign portfolio. He is conciliatory in his 
attitude toward Russia, is cultivating the 
closest intimacy with Great Britain, and is 
working for harmony and_ conciliation 


Millerand 
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throughout Europe. France is proceeding 
hopefully, but is heavily burdened by the 
necessity of maintaining her army on a great 
scale in view of Europe’s turmoil, 


The Crash He crashes in the security mar- 
in kets that began in the first week 
Securities - oD : 
of February are generally inter- 
preted by good authorities to mean much 
more than a mere temporary curtailment of 
speculation due to the strain on credit. On 
January 23 the Federal Reserve bank de- 
parted from its uniform discount rate of 434 
per cent. and announced drastic increases in 
rates varying from 5 per cent. for bankers’ 
acceptances to 6 per cent. for commercial 
papers. The market quotations for securi- 
ties wavered and hesitated for a week until 
it became generally known that ships sail- 
ing for Europe were going empty or nearly 
empty; that the warehouses of our Eastern 
seaports were filled with goods intended for 
export and on which the banks had loaned 
great sums of money to “carry” them, and 
that the absolutely unprecedented drop in 
foreign .exchange had at last reached a point 
where Europe, no matter how much she 
needed and desired our goods, simply could 
not buy them with the dollars required to 
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purchase them costing so much in European 
currency. The world seemed helpless in 
the face of the extraordinary exchange situ- 
ation. The normal expedient of shipping 
gold to this country was out of the question 
because, of the entire world stock of about 
$9,000,000,000, we have already one-third 


or more in our possession. 


alti In 1919 we had a trade balance 

Sudden in our favor of more than 
Readlustment &4 (00,000,000. The products 
of our factories, mines, and cotton fields were 
going to war-depleted Europe in quantities 
never before dreamed of, and at very high 
prices. The greater the balance in our fa- 
vor, the fewer dollars could be purchased 
with pounds sterling, francs, lire, and marks, 
and the nearer Europe came to the point 
where the discrepancies were too great for 
her to purchase in volume at all. Suddenly 
the point was quite reached, and American 
business men saw the prospect of having to 
sell in America the vast quantities of our 
goods Europe had been taking off our hands, 
with a new era of falling prices, and inven- 
tories shrinking in value. With its custom- 
ary sensitiveness and prevision, the stock 
market registered these fears for the future 
with successive daily declines that cut the 
prices of many securities in half and took 
one-third from the value of many scores of 
stocks of other substantial concerns. Money 
loaned on “call” reached 25 per cent. and 
time loans were often practically not pro- 
curable. The general feeling in financial 
circles was that the great “boom” in after- 
the-war trade was coming to_a definite end, 
and that the country was in for a period of 
drastic business readjustment. 


It did not aid the situation to 
have the threat of a nation-wide 
strike on the railroads unless 
further increases in pay were promptly given. 
A further complexity in the situation con- 
fronting Mr. Hines in any proposal to 
raise railroad wages at this time was the 
expected passage of the Cummins Railroad 
Bill with the provision that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission must fix rates that 
would, as nearly as may be, give the car- 
riers, as a whole, a net income of 51% per 
cent, on the value of their property invest- 
ment. As the railroads earned in 1919 only 


The Conference 
Railroad 
Bill 


about half this return, with wages, on the 
average, somewhat lower than their present 
level, it will be readily seen that a general 
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increase now would point, under the new 
rate-making provision, to new freight and 
passenger rates so far above those now ob- 
taining as to give an important addition to 
the general cost of living. The railroad bill 
was reported to the houses of Congress in 
the middle of February after several weeks 
of hard work by the conferees. In the form 
adopted by them it followed more closely 
the lines of the Esch bill originating in the 
House than those of Senator Cummins’s 
Senate measure, except in the all-important 
matter of establishing a definite rule of rate- 
making, in which the Senate provision stood, 
with some minor changes. The House con- 
ferees were successful in eliminating the pro- 
hibition of railway strikes and in cutting 
out the federal Board of Transportation cre- 
ated by the Senate bill. 


‘ The Cummins device for solv- 
ae the vexed question of rail- 
road rates follows in its general 

working the principles and methods that 
have been so urgently advocated by Mr. S. 
Davies Warfield and the Association of Rail- 
road Security Owners, The transportation 
lines of the country are to be divided into 
rate-making groups and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is directed to fix such 
rates as will result in making the consoli- 
dated accounts of each group show a net 
income of 514 per cent. on the combined 
property investment of the roads in the 
group. This does not, of course, mean that 
any particular railroad will earn so large a 
return. In fact, it is certain that the rates 
reached by this formula will, in the cases 
of many of the poorer railroads, give them 
earnings of much less than 514 per cent. 
on their property value. On the other hand, 
the more profitable roads will earn with 
these same rates more than 51% per cent. 
The bill as agreed to in conference provides 
that such earnings in excess of 6 per cent. 
shall go, half to the railroad showing them, 
and half to a reserve fund to be used under 
governmental authority for facilities to be 
leased to any of the roads needing them. 


The great outstanding advantage 
of this plan is that for the first 
time since the Government un- 
dertook to restrict railroad rates, we have 
a definite rule for such restriction. ‘The 
plain fact is that the Commerce Commission 
had found it practicably impossible to handle 
the situation in the absence of such a rule, 
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Commission 
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and some of its ablest members have frankly 
confessed as much. ‘The federal guarantee 
of the standard return is to continue for six 
months, giving the Commission time to deal 
with the altogether new and novel situation 
in its rate-making activities, and when the 
new level of rates is prescribed to yield the 
5% per cent. income, the formula is to be 
used for two years, after which it may be 
changed at the discretion of the Commission. 
It can be readily seen that this arrangement 
places enormous power in the hands of the 
Commission—nothing less than the life or 
death of the railroads. In its actual work- 
ings it is hoped it will be an improvement 
over the former situation, in which it may 
be said the Commission had in its hands, as 
the matter worked out in practice, the death 
of the roads, but not their life. 


There was much definite criticism 
of the new plan of rate-making. 
From the more profitable roads 
there was opposition to. a measure which 
would take part of their earnings and use 
them to help out their weaker competitors. 
They call this a penalty on efficiency, and 
some good authorities believe the process is 
unconstitutional. There is no doubt that the 
question of its constitutionality will be 
promptly brought into the courts if the plan 
goes into effect. Quite a different set of 
objectors to the new rate-making rule, in- 
cluding Representatives Sims, Kitchin, and 
their follow-rs in Congress, call the 5' per 
cent, provision a Government guarantee of 
earnings to a private business, and point to 
the temptation it will carry to the railroad- 
operating managements to be prodigal with 
salaries, wages, and the purchase of supplies, 
since they will, according to these critics, be 
sure of their net return over and above all 
expenses. Such objectors seem to forget that 
as to “constituting a Government guarantee 
of earnings to a private business,” the rail- 
roads are definitely refused the status of a 
private business, and would be only too glad 
to be able to fix their own rates without any 
“guarantee” of earnings, as all private busi- 
nesses do. The fear that the prescribed rate 
of profit will produce a riot of waste and 
extravagance is scarcely justified in the face 
of the fact that, as has been explained above, 
no particular railroad is guaranteed any re- 
turn whatsoever, and that any individual 
road still has the opportunity under the 
common rates to benefit in earnings by thrift 
and efficiency. 


Criticisms 
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Not a few of the important rail- 
road men of the country feel that 
the new plan of federal control 
is feasible, and the best that can be hoped 
for at present. ‘They express confidence in 
their ability to operate and finance their 
properties under it. Some resolute attempt 
at a solution of the railroad problem is abso- 
lutely imperative if the country is not to face 
a disastrous shortage of transportation facili- 
ties. Every day’s news brings accounts of 
steel, coal, motor, and a hundred other in- 
dustries hampered by the lack of cars. It is 
estimated by good authorities that in the 
past six years the country’s transportation 
needs have increased 40 per cent., while its 
railroad facilities have increased only 2 per 
cent. More than 800,000 new freight cars 
and 1500 to 2000 locomotives are needed 
immediately. The plant has been starved. 
It has become a matter of the nation’s pros- 
perity even more than a matter of the rail- 
road security-holders’ protection, that the 
plant be renewed, and it can only be re- 
newed by some assurance that new funds in- 
vested will not go into bankrupt concerns. 


Something 
Must Be 
Done 


On every side is heard condem- 
nation of the excess-profits tax, 
by which profits of corporations 
are mulcted on an ascending scale as they 
rise above a certain stated return on invested 
capital. Conceded to be a necessary war 
measure, the tax has now become, in the 
opinion of most business men, of many aca- 
demic economists and of ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury Glass himself, a potent factor in 
holding up the cost of living and in encour- 
aging extravagance and speculation. The 
Administration critics of the device say that 
with the present rate of Government ex- 
penditure there can be no diminution of the 
total revenue collected by taxation, and inti- 
mate that the repeal of the excess-profits tax 
must be accompanied by higher income-tax 
rates on the moderately well-to-do, the very 
great incomes being called on already for 
such high rates that it is impracticable to 
increase them. An alternative proposal, ap- 
pealing to a great number of thoughtful 
Americans, is to raise a substantial propor- 
tion of the necessary revenue from a tax on 
sales, say, of 1 per cent. on all sales, of every 
description, of $2 or more. A bill embody- 
ing this new revenue plan has recently been 
introduced in Congress, though probably it 
will have no more result than to aid in stimu- 
lating discussion. 


New 
Tax 
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© Harris & Ewing 
HON. JOHN BARTON PAYNE, MR. LANE’'S SUCCESSOR 
AS SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 

(Judge Payne had long been prominent as lawyer 
and jurist in Chicago when called to Washington two 
years ago to become general counsel of the United 
States Shipping Board. More recently he has been 
counsel to the Director-General of Railroads: and upon 
the retirement of Mr. Hurley, in August last, Judge 
Payne was made chairman of the Shipping Board. His 
promotion to the Cabinet was announced on February 
12. Mr. Payne was born and educated in Virginia, 
where he was admitted to the bar at the age of twenty 
one, in 1876. He went to Chicago in 1833, and has long 
been one of the foremost citizens of that metropolis) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


January 17.—The House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee completes the Diplomatic appropriation 
bill, cutting $2,000,000 from estimates and neg- 
lecting to provide pay increases and embassy 
buildings. 

In the Senate, before a Naval sub-committee, 
Rear Admiral Sims criticizes Secretary Daniels 
in the matter of award of medals. 

January 19.—Secretary Daniels demands justi- 
fication of the Sims charges and a thorough in- 
vestigation. 

The Rivers and Harbors appropriation bill is 
cut down by $30,500,000, leaving $5,000,000 for 
maintenance, $7,000,000 for improvements, and 
$400,000 for surveys. 

January 21.—The House Appropriations Com- 
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mittee decides not to recommend the Public Build- 
ing bill, and the Diplomatic bill suffers a cut of 
$3,085,125. 

In the Senate, a resolution that all Thracian 
territory surrendered by Turkey and Bulgaria 
should be awarded to Greece, with an Agean 
Sea outlet for Bulgaria, is adopted. 

January 22.—The Senate committe investigat- 
ing Mexican relations receives documentary evi- 
dence that border raids in 1915 were instigated 
and directed by President Carranza and his aides. 

January 23.—The House, by a vote of 311 to 
10, passes the enlisted men’s pay increase bill, 
retroactive to January 1 and continuing to July 1, 
1921, raising pay one-third; the measure goes to 
the Senate. 

January 24.—The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee fails to include $10,000,000 asked by the 
Navy for ship repairs, but provides $12,000,000 
for vocational rehabilitation and $4,500,000 for 
care of war risk patients. 

January 26.—Senator Lodge notifies Democratic 
conferees that the treaty compromise must leave 
unchanged his reservations on Article X and the 
Monroe Doctrine, following a warning by the 
Republican “irreconcilables.” 

The Senate, by a vote of 36 to 14, passes the 
$6,500,000 Americanization bill to stimulate the 
teaching of English and to give aliens the ground- 
work of Americanism. 

The Senate Military Committee approves a 
bill compelling military training of 18 to 21 
year old youths and providing for an army of 
citizen soldiers, 300,000 “regulars,” and a National 
Guard. 

January 31.—The House Ways and Means 
Committee unanimously reports a bill authorizing 
$50,000,000 for food relief in Europe. 

February 3.—The Senate passes the army, navy, 
marine corps, and coast-guard increased pay bill, 
aggregating $59,500,000 and granting 10 per cent. 
increases to officers and 20 per cent. to non-com- 
missioned men. 

February 4.—Railroad bill conferees of both 
branches end two months of work by eliminating 
anti-strike provisions and leaving in the guar- 
antee of 5'4 per.cent. return. 

February 5.—In the Senate, the Agricultural 
Committee unanimously renrorts Senator Gronna’s 
bill to repeal war-time control over wheat prices. 


February 9.—In the Senate, the proposal of 
Mr. Lodge (Rep., Mass.) to bring the peace 
treaty again before the Senate—for the first time 
since November 19—is sustained by vote of 63 
to 9; the treaty is then recommitted to the For- 
eign Relations Committee, with instructions to 
report it with the Lodge reservations. 

The House Democrats, in caucus, by vote of 
106 to 17, adopt a resolution declaring that “no 
measure should be passed by this Congress pro- 
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viding for universal, compulsory service or train- 
ing’; a letter from President Wilson had been 
read recommending a moderate course of train- 
ing and urging that no party action be taken. 

February 10.—The House adopts the Confer- 
ence report on the Oil Land Leasing bill. 


February 11.—In the Senate, Mr. Lodge accepts 
amendments to his peace treaty reservations as 
offered by bipartisan conferees; Mr. Hitchcock 
(Dem., Neb.), the President’s chief supporter, re- 
fuses to accept the reservations. 

February 12.—The Senate accepts the confer- 
ence report on the Oil Land Leasing bill, the 
final step of a six-years’ fight in Congress 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


January 16.—Nation-wide prohibition under 
Constitutional amendment goes into effect. 

The federal woman-suffrage amendment is rati- 
fied by the Indiana legislature, with but three 
votes in oppositicn. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in the 
Railway Mail Rate cases, approves space rather 
than weight system, increasing rates 25 per cent. 
and ordering payment for many services hereto- 
fore free. 

January 20.—The New York Assembly begins 
the trial of five suspended Socialist members, 
before its Judiciary Committee. 

Governor Edwards, of New Jersey, recently 
inaugurated, starts his “wet” fight by the intro- 
duction of two bills in the legislature Which would 
legalize 5 per cent. alcoholic content in beverages 
sold within the State. 

January 21.—In Chicago, thirty-eight Com- 
munist Labor Party leaders are indicted for trea- 
sonable conspiracy. 

President Wilson reappoints Judge George 
Gray of Delaware, Oscar S. Straus, Elihu Root, 
and John Bassett Moore of New York as Ameri- 
can delegates to The Hague Tribunal, their six- 
year terms having lapsed during the war. 

The New York World, which had been con- 
sidered an Administration newspaper, sponsors 
Herbert Hoover as Democratic nominee for the 
presidency. 

The Mississippi legislature rejects the woman- 
suffrage amendment. 

January 23.—Kansas adopts an Industrial Re- 
lations Court bill, protecting the public against 
strikes in essential industries, recognizing the 
right of collective bargaining, and taking over 
functions of the Public Utilities Commission (see 
page 292). 

January 27.—David F. Houston is transferred 
in the Cabinet from the post of Secretary of Agri- 
culture to that of Secretary of the Treasury; E. T. 
Meredith, of Iowa, publisher of Successful Farm- 
ing, is appointed Secretary of Agriculture. 

January 28.—Will H. Hays, Republican Chair- 
man, names 152 men and nineteen women, in- 
cluding twelve National Committeemen, as an 
Advisory ‘Committee on Policies and Platform. 

The Coal Commission receives data from 
miners showing enormous profits by mine opera- 
tors, tending to prove that the miners get fewer 
cents from each dollar paid the owners than in 
1913 and 1914. 

South Carolina rejects the federal woman-suf- 
frage amendment by vote of 30 to 4. 
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January 30.—Secretary Glass declares that the 
United States, having loaned Europe $4,226,- 
584,688 since the Armistice, has “done all that 
was considered advisable and practicable”; it is 
time for Europe to regain her position by in- 
creased production, domestic loans, gold ship- 
ments, restriction of imports, adequate taxation, 
and disarmament. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue issues regu- 
‘ations for medicinal use of wines and liquors, 
limiting prescriptions to one pint in ten days. 

The War Department commandeers, at the re- 
quest of the Railroad Administration, 72,500 tons 
of steel rails in addition to 42,500 tons previously 
contracted for, ending a deadlock over prices. 

February 2.—Mine operators submit figures to 
the Coal Commission purporting to show that a 
14 per cent. wage increase would reduce profits 
to less than 1 per cent. on capital invested. 

February 6.—Profiteering arrests, it is an- 
nounced, have totaled 895, with twenty-eight 
convictions and sentences with penalties up to 
$5000 fines and one year in prison. 

February 7.—A letter from President Wilson to 
Senator Hitchcock, approving his reservations and 
stating his position, is made rublic. 

The Nevada legislature, in special session, 
ratifies the woman-suffrage arsendment with but 
one opposing vote. 

February 8—The American Federation of 
Labor declares for the organization of a vast po- 
litical machine to defeat candidates not endorsed; 
the charge is made that inherent rights are threat- 
ened, free institutions are menaced, and ideals of 
democracy are endangered. 

February 9.—The Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees and Railway Shop Workers 
calls a strike of its 300,000 members for February 
17, after long discussion with the Railroad Ad- 
ministration over wages. 

The New Jersey legislature completes ratifica- 
tion of the woman-suffrage amendment. 

February 10.—President Wilson’s illness (which 
began in October) is described by one of his phy- 
sicians as cerebral thrombosis, affecting the use 
of his left arm and leg; he is now able to walk 
without assistance and without fatigue. 

February 11.—The Idaho legislature, in special 
session, ratifies the woman suffrage amendment— 
becoming the thirtieth state to approve it. 

February 12.—John Barton Payne (Chairman 
of the Shipping Board) is named by the Presi- 
dent to succeed Franklin K. Lane as Secretary of 
the Interior on March 1... . William Phillips 
(Assistant Secretary of State) is chosen to be 
hlinister to the Netherlands. 

The Arizona legislature, in special 
unanimously ratifies the woman-suffrage amend- 
ment; the Virginia House of Delegates rejects a 
resolution of ratification 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


January 16.—In France, at a caucus of the 
Chamber and Senate, Paul Deschanel receives a 
majority vote as choice for President; Premier 
Clemenceau withdraws his candidacy. 

January 17.—Paul Deschanel is elected Presi- 
dent of the French Republic by the National As- 
sembly, receiving 734 votes out of 889; he takes 
office February 18, for a term of seven years. 
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HON. ROBERT LANSING 


(Who resigned as Secretary of State on February 13, 
having succeeded William J. Bryan in that office on 
June 23, 1915. Mr. Lansing was a member of the 
American delegation to the Peace Conference at Paris) 


January 18.—Premier Clemenceau’s cabinet re- 
signs, and President Poincaré asks Alexandre 
Millerand to form a new ministry. 

January 20.—Irish municipal election returns 
show that Sinn Fein wins 70 per cent. of seats. 

Italian railway unions at Triest start a strike 
on state-owned railroads for eight-hour day, six- 
day week, and fourteen lire a day. 

The Bolivian Senate unanimously approves the 
comprehensive report of Foreign Minister Gutier- 
rez on Tacna-Arica negotiations, by which Bolivia 
seeks to gain a seaport. 

January 21.—The Italian railway strike be- 
comes general, with troops on guard and private 
citizens volunteering to run the trains. 


Millerand cabinet in 
23 


January 22.—The new 
France receives a vote of confidence, 272 to 
with 300 not voting; the naming of Jules Steeg as 
Minister of Interior is criticized. 

In Japan, Premier Hara tells the Diet, in its 
opening session, that Japan will keep her treaty 
word on Shantung, steps now being taken. 

January 23.—The Turkish Minister of War, 
Djemal Pasha, resigns following receipt of Al- 
lied note warning of armistice infringements. 

January 27.—In London, George Nicoll Barnes, 
only remaining Laborite in the Coalition Cabinet 
of Premier Lloyd George, resigns his post. 

January 28.—The Italian railway strike ends. 

February 6.—Russian coéperative organizations 
are declared to be absolutely dominated by Lenine. 

In France, Premier Millerand receives a vote 


of confidence, 518 to 68, the Chamber endorsing 
his foreign policy embracing strict adherence to 
treaty terms. 

Bands of Koreans cross from Chinese territory 
into northern Korea and expel Japanese troops. 


February 7.—Premier Nitti discusses Italian 
foreign policy in the Chamber of Deputies, de- 
claring that while he still hopes for agreement 
with the Jugoslavs regarding Fiume, he is pre- 
pared to relinquish claim to that city. 

February 8.—The Soviet Government at Mos- 
cow announces that its troops have fought their 
way into Odessa. 

February 10.—The new session of the British 
House of Commons is opened; Premier Lloyd 
George explains the Government’s Russian policy, 
declaring that Bolshevism cannot be crushed by 
force of arms and expressing belief that trading 
will bring relief. 

The people of northern Schleswig, former Ger- 
man territory, voting under provisions of the 
peace treaty, express their overwhelming prefer- 
ence for Danish sovereignty. 

February 11.—The British House of Commons 
rejects a resolution looking toward nationaliza- 
tion of coal mines. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

January 16—The League of Nations comes 
into actual being with the first meeting of the 
Executive Council in the French Foreign Min- 
istry at Paris, with representatives from Belgium, 
Brazil, England, Trance, Greece, Italy, Japan, 
and Spain participating. 

The Allied blockade of Russia is lifted to en- 
able Russian codperative organizations to ex- 
change grain and flax for manufactured prod- 
ucts; but there is no change in the attitude toward 
the Soviet Government. 

Secretary Lansing makes public a memorandum 
to Japan, announcing the decision to withdraw 
American troops from Siberia by February 1. 

Holland receives formal summons from the 
Allies to surrender the former German Emperor, 
Wilhelm II. 

January 22.—Mexico grants provisional permits 
to American oil companies pending enactment of 
legislation, probably under a new Mexican Presi- 
dent and Congress after the elections in July. 

January 23.—The Netherlands Government re- 
fuses the Allied demand for the ex-Kaiser, be- 
cause Holland was not a party to the treaty and 
as the surrender of a political fugitive is not 
their conception of national tradition and honor. 

The Ukrainian Government’s treaty with Soviet 
Russia recognizes the former government, pro- 
vides for Bolshevik withdrawal, and arranges 
for resumption of trade. 

January 24.—Russian blockade-lifting is tem- 
porarily held up because Lenine refuses to let co- 
operatives resume trade unless the agreement is 
extended. to include an armistice with Soviet 
Russia. 

German troops begin to evacuate Danzig, Up- 
per Silesia, and Schleswig under the peace treaty, 
and control is taken over by inter-Allied com- 
missions and troops. 

January 27.—Jugoslavia 
Fiume _ settlement. 

Henry P. Fletcher, United States Ambassador 
to Mexico, resigns. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


January 29.—The Peruvian National Assembly 
resolves to appeal to the League of Nations for 
a settlement of the dispute over Tacna-Arica be- 
tween Chile, Peru, and Bolivia. 

January 31.—Viscount Grey—upon his return 
from the United States, as special Ambassador— 
writes to the London Trmes a significant letter 
giving his views on the ratification of the peace 
treaty and League of Nations by the Senate with 
the Lodge reservations, indicating that such action 
would not offend Europe. 

Febtuary 1.—Soviet Russia authorizes the Cen- 
tral Union of Russian Codéperatives to resume 
commerce with the Allies. 

February 3.—Soviet Russia concludes a treaty 
with Esthonia, granting her full sovereignty and 
5,000,000 gold rubles, with permission to purchase 
2,500,000 acres of woodland from Russia in return 
for granting the use of Narova River rapids for 
Russian power development. 

The Allies submit to Germany a list of nearly 
1000 Germans charged with crimes in the prosecu- 
tion of war. 

February 7.—The text of a note from San Sal- 
vador is made public at Washington, requesting 
the United States to give the authentic interpre- 
tation of the Monroe Doctrine as it is understood 
now and in its future application. 

February 9.—A treaty giving Norway sover- 
eignty over the Spitzbergen Archipelago is signed 
at Paris by representatives of eight nations. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 

January 16—The United States Treasury per- 
mits flotation of $25,000,000 Italian bonds. 

January 17.—In Chicago, 1154 new influenza 
cases and 46 deaths are reported. 

January 18.—The report of Henry Morgenthau 
on Polish pogroms, in which 280 Jews were killed, 
is made public; blame is placed on Polish troops, 
with extenuating circumstances. 

The Sinn Fein campaign in the United States 
to raise $10,000,000 in subscriptions to bonds of 
the Irish Republic is opened in New York City. 

January 19.—The Second Pan-American Finan- 
cial Conference is opened by Secretary Glass, at 
Washington, D. C. 

January 20.—The joint commission of the north 
and south branches of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church unanimously recommends union of the 
two bodies, under the name Methodist Church. 

January 22.—Exchange rates suffer a further 
break in New York with sterling at $3.60, marks 
1% cents, Italian lire 14.10, and French francs 
11.80 to the dollar. 

The influenza epidemic assumes national pro- 
portions, but fatalities are lower than in 1918 and 
the disease less virulent. 

January 23.—Foreign trade statistics issued by 
the Department of Commerce show a $60,000,000 
decrease in exports and a $40,000,000 decrease in 
imports, the trade balance being $300,000,000 in 
America’s favor. 

February 2.—Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, of 
Harvard, is appointed exchange professor at the 
Sorbonne University, France. 

February 4.—Throughout the North Atlantic 
States a snowstorm begins which later turns to 
sleet and ice and for days causes absolute ces- 
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sation of street railway operation in Boston, New 
York, Washington, and other cities. 

February 5.—Foreign exchange drops to new 
low levels, and nearly 2,000,000 shares are sold 
on the New York Stock Exchange; the Govern- 
ment moves to reduce paper currency, and “call 
money” goes up to 25 per cent. 


February 9——A mob in Lexington, Kentucky, 
attempting to take a convicted negro from the 
jail, is fred upon by National Guardsmen; five 
persons are killed. 

February 10.—The influenza epidemic shows 
indications of coming to an end in New York 
City when the number of cases drops to 1000— 
compared with more than 5000 daily when the 
disease was at its height. 


OBITUARY 

January 16.—Dr. Isaac Sharpless, for twenty- 
nine years president of Haverford College and 
authority on Pennsylvania history, 72. . . . Reg- 
inald DeKoven, famous as an American com- 
poser of grand opera, musical critic, and founder 
of Washington Symphony Orchestra, 59. 

January 20.—Gen. Alfred Mordecai, U. S. A., 
retired, Civil War veteran and for several years 
instructor 6f gunnery at West Point. 

January 23.—Richard L. Garner, author and 
explorer, who sought to record a monkey lan- 
guage, 65. . . William F. Powell, Minister to 
Hayti under President McKinley, 74. 

January 24.—Rev. Dr. Cyrus T. Brady, Episco- 
pal minister and widely known author, 59. . . . 
Nathan C. Kingsbury, telephone engineer, 54. 

January 25.—Rev. Dr. James Morris Whiton, 
for twenty-five years on the editorial staff of 
the Outlook. ; 

January 28.—Prof. Robert Matteson Johnston, 
Chief Historian, A. E. F., 52. 

Janyary 29.—Justice Charles H. Duell, of New 
York, ex-Commissioner of Patents, 69. . . . Jus- 
tice Gilbert Collins, of the New Jersey Supreme 
Court and former Mayor of Jersey City, 74. 

January 30.—Maj.-Gen. ‘John E. McMahon, 
commander of the Fifth Division, A. E. F., 59. 
. . « Charles A. Lobeck, ex-Congressman from 
Second Nebraska District, 57. 

February 3.—Frank Brown, 
Maryland, 73. 

February 4—Edward Payson Ripley, for 
twenty-four years president of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fé Railroad, bringing it from bank- 
ruptcy to one of the finest transportation proper- 
ties in the world, 75. - Ohio C. Barber, or- 
ganizer of the match industry, 74. 

February 6.—Michael J. Dodsworth, treasurer 
of New York Journal of Commerce, 61. . . . Sir 
James Grant, of Ottawa, last survivor of Canada’s 
first Parliament, physician and author, 89. 

February 8.—Dr. Elmer Ernest Southard, Bul- 
lard Professor of neuropathology at Harvard, 
psychiatrist, 42. Rev. J. M. Buckley, for 
many years editor of the Christian Advocate, 83. 

February 12.—Henry B. Endicott, one of the 
largest employers of labor, who never had a 
strike, member of First Industrial Conference, 
66... . Julius Chambers, novelist and dramatist 
who started Paris edition of New York Herald, 
73. 
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SYMPTOMS OF A NEIGHBORHOOD ROW 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland, Ohio) 
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LOOKS LIKE HERBERT'S IN FOR A PROPOSAL 
From the Sun (Baltimore, Md.) 
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From the Central Press 
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“BY PROCESS OF ELIMINATION” 
From the Constitution (Atlanta, Ga.) 











IT’S GETTING ON THEIR NERVES 
From the World (New York) 

















IT DIDN'T GET ACROSS—From the Cal! (Paterson, N. J.) 
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ON THE OUTSIDE LOOKING IN 
(And It’s His Favorite Game, Too) 
From the Times (Los Angeles, Cal.) 


A S to the League of Nations, Uncle 
Sam has been frequently pictured by 
the cartoonists as a rank outsider. Many 
of the American cartoons have accepted this 
situation as a matter of course, notwith- 
standing the probable ratification of the 
treaty by the Senate. “Those coming from 
Europe, on the other hand, express a de- 
gree of surprise at this attitude. 
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THE QUESTION 
From the News-Tribune (Tacoma, Wash.) 


THE OUTSIDERS—From the Star-Telegram (Ft. 


me—Last in war, Last in peace, 
of some of my countrymen.” 


Worth, Texas) 

















THE LAUNCH OF THE NEW SHIP 
(We regret to say that, owing to unavoidable circum- 
stances, Cousin Jonathan was not present) 
From News of the World (London) 














LAST AT WAR 
Uncie Sam (to the Senate): “Well, you have made 


and Last in the hearts 
From the Star (Montreal) 
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THE TREATY OF PEACE : CON’T THEY RECOGNIZE THEIR OWN WRITING 2— From Le 

















THE MENACE TO THE WORLD 
From Reynolds's Newspaper (London) 
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HAMLET WITHOUT HAMLET 


Tue Leacue or Nations: 
very ownest. 
JONATHAN: 


WITH RESERVATIONS 
“You used to call me your 


Don’t you love me any more, Jonathan?” 
99 


“Yep!—with reservations! 
the Westminster Gazette (London) 








THE CRYSTAL GAZERS 


“Considering all things, my dear Wilhelm, the outlook 


From the News (Detroit) is decidedly promising. From the World (London) 
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CLEMENCEAU, THE TAILOR 

“Curious, although for a year I have torn apart, 
patched, and changed, I have not been able to make any- 
thing right. f I were not so certain of my ability, I 
might think myself a blunderer!” IN TIME OF STRIKES AND STARVATION 

Guarp: “Where are you going, Poland?” . 

; Potanp: “Soon all my sons will be starving or strik- 
ing. I am going on strike myself, and will prepare the 
cotfin,”’ 








From Micha (Warsaw, Poland) 


Vu, 


The cartoon immediately opposite, from 
the [indi Punch, is a remarkable specimen 
of the fine work now appearing in that native 
Indian journal. It has special reference to 
the reservations of the United States Senate 
—TIndia, it will be remembered, being itself 


: represented in the Assembly of the League 











A CRUEL PLUCKING! ot Nations. 
From the Hindi Punch (Bombay, India) 
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THE MAD SALOME DANCE OE Ae pee apres 
Lioyp-Grorce Satome (to Holland): “Give me the GRe UAR Rr anes ern See re ae 
head of Wilhelm IT.” ; THE BOLSHEVIK 
From Nebelspalter (Zurich, Switzerland) 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 














HERBERT CLARK HOOVER 


BY JUDSON C. WELLIVER 


ENATOR DOLLIVER once described 
Abraham Lincoln as having enjoyed the 
high fortune of being born poor, and there- 
fore starting with a fair chance in the world. 
There was a good deal more than humor in 
it. Most people, including most of those 
who get on and most of those who don’t, are 
born poor. Hoover was; and, considering 
how well he was endowed with everything 
but money, he seems entitled to a good deal 
less sympathy than some eulogists insist on 
bestowing. 

Herbert Clark Hoover was born in Au- 
gust, 1874, on a farm near West Branch, 
Iowa, son of Quaker parents. He was left 
fatherless at ten, and raised as the protégé 
of various aunts and uncles, living at dif- 
ferent times in Iowa, Indian Territory, and 
Oregon. He was a boy of the serious and 
studious type, who early decided that he 
wanted an education, and not long after- 
ward that he would be a mining engineer. 
This latter decision was inspired largely by 
the impression made on him when, after he 
had been placed with: some relatives in 
Oregon, an old friend of his father in the 
Iowa days came to see how Herbert was 
getting on. This friend had become a mine 
operator, and stories on the “great game” 
turned Herbert’s thoughts toward the career 
that at length he achieved. 


In Stanford University’s Pioneer Class 


Not pleased with his surroundings or pros- 
pects with the last of his various avuncular 
guardians, Herbert ran away at fourteen, 
went to Portland, and for most of the next 
three years earned his living by working at 
a boy’s task in a real-estate office. But, 
though he had to work hard and hustle to 
make ends meet, the flame of ambition 
burned. He studied by night, and by day 
when it was possible, decided to go to the 
new Leland Stanford University, soon to be 
opened, and in the autumn of 1891 entered 
with the “pioneer class” of that institution. 

By and large, a young fellow who goes to 
college ‘on his own” and elbows his way 
through a standard course by dint of effi- 
cient elbowing quality is pretty apt to find 


about the same level in college life that he is 
destined to attain in the big subsequent 
world. Hoover’s college life was a minia- 
ture of the career to which it opened the 
door. 

Having squeaked into the university de- 
spite a considerable deficit in preliminary 
training, the youngster faced the double task 
of extra study and of earning his way. How 
he did it has been told me by one of his col- 
lege mates. He organized a system of 
laundry collection and distribution and acted 
as an agent for entertainments. He was a 
hard student, busy, and not very sociable; 
flocked mostly by himself, and is pictured 
by those who remember him as strolling 
through the Quadrangle with hands deep in 
his trousers pockets, head hung down on his 
chest, apparently always in deep thought. 
The boys used to wonder “what Hoover 
thinks about so hard.” 

He was a shark in “math,” it is alleged, 
and a whale for geology. 

Leland Stanford had been opened with a 
good deal of spectacle, as a brand-new uni- 
versity sprung full-panoplied from the purse 
of Midas. It took on immediately all the 
trimmings and traditions, including a full 
equipment of Greek letter fraternities, which 
at once assumed the direction of all activities 
of the student body. Unless one wore a 
fraternity pin he could hardly hope for place 
on the baseball nine or the football eleven, 
or any of the other real distinctions of col- 
lege existence. The Greeks kept their con- 
temptuous heels on the barbarians’ necks, 
and the “barbs” acutely resented it. 


“cc 


An “Organizer” in College 


The barbarians announced a program of 
reform and organized themselves into control 
of every student organization in the insti- 
tution. Their program was self-determina- 
tion; the humblest barbarian was to be as- 
sured as good a chance as the most exclusive 
Greek, in all honorable competitions; and 
things were to be run “right.” 

When the barbarians had captured the 
various organizations they sought a plan to 
insure democratic control and __ business 
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methods. And when the Students’ Board 
was organized, Hoover was made its man- 
ager. He was given powers to manage the 
business of the college organizations, Ex- 
travagances and the favoritism for Greeks 
at the expense of barbarians were rigidly 
extirpated. In a little time the old bills 
were paid, the consolidated funds were sol- 
vent, and the business manager was estab- 
lished on the basis of $1000 salary annually 
—which was not to be paid until after 
Hoover left the office, by his express stipu- 
lation. That was Hoover’s first achievement 
as business organizer and systematizer. It 


was precisely the.sort of thing that has con-. 


stituted a large part of his career ever since. 

Hoover never wavered in his choice of a 
profession. All his studies—mathematics, 
physics, science, engineering—were directed 
to that end. He took little interest in lan- 
guage and literature, and never in his stu- 
dent days wrote well. But later he broad- 
ened his intellectual conquests, and learned 
to write excellently; lucid, condensed, under- 
standable reports and descriptions of every- 
thing from geological indications to financial 
reorganizations; from dealings with a reac- 
tionary Chinese Government to the prepara- 
tion of the most useful work on “The Prin- 
ciples of Mining,” credited with being the 
bible of a multitude of young—and a good 
many older—engineers struggling with prac- 
tical problems. 

As a collegian, his imagination had been 
touched by reading of the work of Georg 
Bauer (Latinized, after the manner of his 
times, into Georg Agricola), a German 
scholar, scientist,” engineer, metallurgist and 
mining expert who was born two years be- 
fore the discovery of America. Bauer has 
been called the father of scientific metal- 
lurgy, of technical methods in mining, and of 
geology. He came nearer, perhaps, than 
anybody down to his day, to comprehending 
the evolution of the planet. His “De Re 
Metallica” was published apparently in 1556 
in medieval Latin. Hoover, long after col- 
lege days, in the midst of his busy profes- 
sional life, actually found time, with his 
wife’s assistance, to translate the twelve 
books of this ancient work into English. He 
published it with notes and illustrations, as 
nearly as possible a reproduction of the 
original, but in English! 


A Practical Mining Engineer 


But that came later. The boy at Stan- 
ford graduated with the class of 1895, al- 


ready marked for success. He was the close 
triend of Professor Branner, in charge of 
mining ‘and geology, who advised him to 
finish his education by taking a course as a 
mine laborer. He did just that; went away 
to Nevada County, Cal., and took a job 
shoving cars from a dump; graduated to the 
pick and shovel; lived among the miners, 
learned a myriad of things about getting on 
with labor that stood him in good stead 
afterward; and after a few months decided 
that he was ready to start being a regular 
mining engineer. 

So, off to Frisco, and to Louis Janin, then 
the foremost mining engineer in the State, 
who hadn’t a thing for Hoover to do unless 
he would take a job typewriting. He took 
it, for it was to Janin, not the job or the 
wages, that he wanted to attach himself. He 
ran his “mill” so well that in a few weeks he 
was out in the mines. Half the States of 
the mountain West came within his sphere 
in the next year and a half, and he made 
good with a smash. 


Called to Australia and China 


Then came one of those opportunities that 
were always opening to the California min- 
ing engineers. From the beginnings in ’49, 
when California started revolutionizing 
gold-digging methods, California engineers 
had enjoyed high repute. They had been 
steadily drafted away to Australia, Korea, 
China, Russia—everywhere; and now 
Hoover was offered the position of manager 
of a mining company in New South Wales. 
Only a little beyond voting age, he sailed 
for the South Seas. In Australia he found 
new problems related to highly miscellaneous 
labor, a country so dry that it made the 
Great American Desert seem humid, and 
new methods of management. The concern 
had some properties that promised well, some 
that didn’t. It was up to Hoover to sift 
them out, develop the good and chuck the 
bad ones. There is a story that at times he 
was tempted to cut it all and go back to 
God’s country. But he didn’t; he stuck, de- 
veloped some highly profitable mines, includ- 
ing one that has ranked among Australia’s 
great producers, and built a reputation for 
judgment and accuracy that presently opened 
a new field. 

The Chinese Imperial Government was 
having one of its occasional spasms of ardor 
for modernism and development. It had 
decided that in self-defense it must learn its 
mineral resources and direct their develop- 
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ment; otherwise the foreigners would have 


everything their own way. Also, Chang 
Yen Mow, Minister of Mines, had con- 
ceived the idea of a real, modern code of 
mining laws. He was a mining man himself, 
and wanted to beat the foreign devils to it by 
giving the country a real mining system be- 
tore it was too late. 

Working for the Chinese Government 

Hoover found himself now in a_thor- 
oughly enjoyable position, He was provided 
with everything he needed; established a 
central office, drafted assistants from Aus- 
tralia and California, and set out on a min- 
ing-geological survey. 

It was unlike making such a survey any- 

Mar.—3 in 


where else, for China had been mined crude- 
ly for thousands of years before California 
or Cornwall, Old Wales or New Wales, 
Oceania or Ontario, had been scratched. 
Hoover was a great wonder to the Chinese, 
and they a never-ending delight to him. He 
traveled with the retinue of a nabob, and the 
complications of oriental form and ceremony 
with occidental energy and directness caused 
a thousand contretemps, some merely amus- 
ing, some exasperating, all interesting. Ex- 
asperation finally gained ascendency when it 
became apparent that beyond exploration and 
bulletin writing, the government was not vet 
sufficiently aroused to go further. There 
was no sign of a disposition for actual de- 
velopment. 
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It was in 1899 that Hoover started his 
work in China. Anti-foreign feeling was 
growing, and Chang was liberal enough to be 
hostile to the Boxer movement. Peking, hot- 
bed of the movement, became too hot for 
him and when hostilities opened he and 
Hoover found themselves in  ‘Tientsin. 
There Chang, who had got out of Peking in 
disguise, was discovered and taken out to be 
shot. But thanks to Hoover’s active inter- 
vention he was saved from the firing squad. 
Hoover’s appeal for his chief, from the 
Chinese to the foreign authorities, incensed 
the former against him, but earned Chang’s 
increased confidence and gratitude. 


In the Boxer Siege 


Then came the weeks of fighting for 
Tientsin. Mr. and Mrs. Hoover were un- 
able to get away, and he became one of the 
chief organizers of defense against the 
Boxer siege. His own retinue of Chinese 
was with him, and he stuck by them in the 
hope that if the worst fell out he might have 
influence enough to save them from the 
massacre that was altogether probable. He 
did rescue a number of them from the same 
fate that Chang had narrowly escaped. He 
organized the civic forces of the place, co- 
operated with the military and civil authori- 
ties, and has been called by many the real 
brains and energy of the struggle. At one 
time a shell came into the house where he 
and Mrs. Hoover were living, and _ their 
escape was a lucky one. There were some- 
thing over 2000 soldiers to defend the place 
against many times that number of be- 
siegers, and it could only have been done by 
utilizing the non-fighting population in con- 
structing fortifications, feeding the people, 
moving supplies, and the like. This fell to 
Hoover to manage, 

Hoover’s intimates have all heard the 
story of the cow of Tientsin. She was a 
noble milker, that Hoover kept for the sake 
of her special brew. During the siege she 
disappeared, leaving to mourn her loss a be- 
reaved and very vocal calf. Search was vain, 
but before he gave Brindle up for lost, 
Hoover decided on a bit of strategy. He 
took the bleating calf on a tour at night 
through the streets. In due time the bleats 
received an answering echo, which enabled 
him to locate Brindle in the German bar- 
racks. But when he went in to demand 
her he got his first experience of German 
methods in loot. The soldiers calmly took 
the calf—did not the cow belong to them? 


In Partnership with Thrifty Chang 


They lived through the siege without any 
more fresh milk, and when the siege was 
raised, Hoover’s job as director of mines 
wasn’t worth bothering about. But his re- 
lations with Chang had become intimate. 
That thrifty person had discovered that he 
needed not only personal protection but also 
the support of the foreigners in keeping his 
property from confiscation by the Chinese. 
He possessed a great coal-mining property 
not far from Tientsin, which he wanted to 
give to Hoover for safekeeping, as it were; 
but Hoover wouldn’t take it. When, how- 
ever, the revolution was over the two made 
a deal. Hoover was to enlist European 
capital to develop the property. He took a 
contract and went off to London to get 
backing. 

In London he succeeded, and hurried back 
to China, only to find Chang feeling differ- 
ent about it. Amnesty and restored stability 
seemed to assure that he would retain both 
his head and his property, and he decided 
that he had made a bad bargain. He want- 
ed better terms . 1d hung out. Only by long 
perseverance did Hoover at last tire out the 
canny celestial and get his signature. 

The mines thus organized into Anglo- 
Belgian control were already operating on a 
big scale; there were over 15,000 employees, 
a fleet of steamships, and a market to absorb 
whatever increased output might prove pos- 
sible. But Hoover in London had glimpsed 
a still bigger and more fascinating field for 
his talents. He had seen how the great 
world of mining, petroleum, and related de- 
velopment is handled from London, and was 
determined to be a figure in it. 


Removal to London 


So he remained with the new company 
only a few months, made good his agree- 
ment to put the reorganized concern fairly 
going, and went back to London, to be a 
partner in the engineering firm of Bewick, 
Moreing & Co., with business everywhere. 
This was the firm that had first taken him to 
Australia. 

The bigger world brought new experi- 
ences; including, presently, one that was dis- 
tinctly different. ‘The financial partner de- 
faulted. For a long time he had been steal- 
ing and covering up, floating worthless 
paper, and the like. There was a loss of a 
million dollars or more, for much of which 
the firm could not have been held legally re- 
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sponsible. Hoover, temporarily in charge 
when the crash came, gave assurances that 
everybody would be paid the last shilling. 
Some of his associates objected, but Hoover 
stuck and won. It took several years to 
work out of the mess, but he saw it through. 

This experience earned him high repute 
in the engineering and mining community, 
and the success of enterprises that came 
under his direction added to it. He was 
called in to organize and direct properties 
all over the world; zinc and gold in Aus- 
tralia, lead in Burma, gold in Mexico, oil 
and iron in Russia; Central and South 
America required his judgment of properties 
and his counsel in firlancial organization and 
technical management. In short, fortune 
now fairly flooded him. His friends have 
said that before he was thirty he had made 
his first ten million, and that this was merely 
the beginning. 


Caring for Stranded Americans in 
August, 1914 

Thus we find that the young California 
engineer had actually arrived in the world 
of international mining. He was digging 
away in London at the beginning of August, 
1914. Europe was entertaining a particu- 
larly large army of American tourists, over 
whom the war cloud burst so suddenly that 
they were in the cataclysm before they real- 
ized the danger. Almost in a day, mobiliza- 
tions were everywhere in progress, the Hun 
was hammering at the frontier of Belgium, 
railroads were commandeered to move 
troops, ordinary service was suspended hope- 
lessly irregular, steamships were impressed, 
and, perhaps worst of all, the facilities of 
banking, exchange and credits were well 
nigh suspended. ‘The army of visiting 
Americans was suddenly stranded. Families 
and parties were broken up, luggage was 
lost, thousands suddenly found themselves 
with no clothing except what was on their 
backs, with letters of credit on which they 
could get no money, with tickets that had 
lost appeal to the transportation agencies. 

London rapidly filled with the refugees 
and one morning in early August Robert R. 
Skinner, the veteran and highly efficient 
American Consul General, called Hoover on 
the telephone. He must see him at once. 

Within a few hours Hoover had agreed to 
undertake the task of rescue. He secured 
the first floor of the Savoy Hotel and turned 
it into headquarters; appealed to the Ameri- 
can colony for volunteers to create an or- 


ganization; and set about caring for the un- 
tortunates and arranging to send them home. 
It is said he advanced half a million dollars 
of his own funds. He appealed to friends 
for more, effected credit arrangements with 
banks, and cared for his countrymen and 
countrywomen as best he could. Congress 
sent a warship with a supply of gold coin 
and in two months the organization had 
started for home about one hundred and fifty 
thousand Americans, 


Beginnings of Belg.an Relief 


This was but the beginning. Before the 
Americans were out of England, the influx 
of Belgians began. Hundreds of thousands 
of them, flying before the German armies, 
poured into France and England. ‘They 
must be fed at a time when it was necessary 
to conserve every pound of food. They must 
be provided with occupation that would 
make them useful and self-supporting. Not 
only this, but the Belgians who had not 
been able to escape from their own country 
must be fed and cared for or the world 
would see, literally, a nation starve. 

At first, Hoover’s organization work was 
impressed to care for Belgians flocking to 
England. From this it was only a step to 
relief of Belgians helpless in their own 
country. That work, of course, could only 
be done through neutral agencies. The 
powers fighting Germany had neither the 
means nor the privilege of going behind the 
German lines in Belgium to conduct relief 
operations. So at the end of October the 
“C. R. B.’—Commission for Relief in 
Belgium—was swung into operation. 

Britain had all too limited food stocks. 
She was hurrying an army overseas, which 
must be fed and clothed. Belgium, after 
all, was not in sight, and as the war pro- 
gressed a good deal of distrust toward the 
Belgians developed. Probably German 
propaganda had much to do with it, but at 
any rate the belief was widely disseminated 
that the Belgian refugees had become a 
screen for German spying. 

Then there were the international diffi- 
culties. ‘The Germans had taken Belgium. 
Why should they not feed Belgium? How 
could it be assured that if England divided 
her food with the Belgians, the Germans 
would not seize it? Ships were necessary to 
send supplies to Belgium, and the Admiralty 
was rapidly commandeering all shipping. 
Railroad service was necessary to mobilize 
supplies at ports; and railroad service was 
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similarly monopolized by the military au- 
thorities, 

Hoover quickly organized divisions to 
handle appropriate parts of the work; to buy 
supplies, raise money, secure railroad facili- 
ties, charter ships; to survey, on the ground, 
the requirements of cities, towns and 
provinces; to deal with jealous foreign 
offices and suspicious military authorities. 
Very early, he secured a modest contribution 
from the British Government, giving him a 
certificate of approval and sympathy. Some- 
how, competing with the warring govern- 
ments in the ship market, he managed to 
charter a fleet of seventy vessels. In an 
incredibly short time he had procured cargoes 
for the first squadron of his relief argosies. 
When the cargoes were aboard and all pre- 
liminaries arranged, Hoover appeared before 
the proper cabinet minister to ask clearance 
papers, 

“Utterly impossible,’ he was assured. 
“The government requires the ships and 
the food, and anyhow the Channel has 
been closed against all but military trans- 
portation.” 

Then Hoover explained that the supplies 
were bought, paid for, and aboard the ships. 
He needed only clearance papers. The 
cabinet officer told Mr. Hoover very frankly 
that he wasn’t sure whether he ought to be 
sent to the Tower for what he had already 
done, or given the papers and permitted to 
finish the job. But when he went away 
Hoover had the promise of the papers, which 
enabled the ships to sail and the real business 
of Belgian relief to be set fairly on foot. 

By the time his preliminary surveys were 
completed, the Director calculated he was 
going to need $5,000,000 per month. The 
charity of the world, plus the dubious credit 
of a shaking and expatriated Belgian Gov- 
ernment, must provide it. 

Staggering as was this financial situation, 
developing events proved it extremely con- 
servative. The rise of prices, the increasing 
needs and numbers of the distressed, made it 
necessary month by month to inflate the esti- 
mates, until at length the Commission was 
expending approximately $17,000,000 per 
month—and somehow was getting it! 


Winning the Support of Lloyd George 


It became necessary to stabilize the value 
of Belgian money, precisely as, at a later 
period, it was necessary to deal with ex- 
change between Europe and the United 
States. A proposition was submitted to 
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Lloyd George, then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, contemplating the maintenance of 
stable exchange rates between London and 
Brussels. Mr. Lloyd George read Hoover’s 
memorandum, decided that it couldn’t be 
done, and sent for Hoover to break the news 
to him. 

Hoover more than suspected what was 
coming, and decided to crowd matters. In- 
stead of letting the Chancellor take the con- 
versational initiative, Hoover seized it him- 
self. Before the Finance Minister had had a 
chance to spill his: douche of ice water, 
Hoover launched into a careful statement of 
exactly what he wanted, why it was neces- 
sary, how it could be done. He wouldn’t 
permit himself to be interrupted, and there 
was nothing for the Welshman to do but 
listen. Now, listening is not the most highly 
developed of Mr. Lloyd George’s accom- 
plishments, and Hoover knew it. Contrari- 
wise, it is one of Hoover’s foremost talents— 
on occasions. Hoover knows when to talk 
and when to keep still, and he knew this was 
an occasion for him to talk and the Chancel- 
lor to be silent. 

So he poured out the statement, in simple, 
direct, lucid and understandable form. 
Then he leaned back, his cold blue eye on 
that of the Chancellor, and waited. 

While Hoover had talked, the Chancellor 
had been readjusting his views. When 
Hoover stopped, the Chancellor sat silent 
long enough to finish the process, and then in 
effect said: 

“T sent for you to say that these things 
couldn’t be done. [ find they can be done, 
and evidently ought to be; so I will make 
the necessary arrangements.” 


Demanding that Germany Respect the 
Commission's Flag 


At another crisis a Commission food ship 
was sunk by a German submarine, while 
aerial forces had menaced others. Hoover, 
one of the very few men able to get audi- 
ence of all governments on all sides, went 
straight to Berlin to demand that this sort 
of thing stop. Cutting out subordinates as 
has always been his wont, he got to official 
headquarters, told his troubles, and re- 
quested that the submarine and air com- 
manders be notified to respect the Relief 
Commission’s flag. He was assured with 
all appropriate unction that it had been a re- 


grettable mistake, which couldn’t occur 
again, 
“T know,” quietly replied Hoover. “I am 
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reminded of the man who was attacked by a 
neighbor’s dog, and complained. 

““QOh,’ replied the neighbor, ‘don’t worry 
about that dog, he’ll not bite you. He isn’t 
that sort of dog.’ 

“ *T know all about that,’ replied the man, 
‘and I know that you understand all about 
it; but does the dog understand it?’ ” 

Even with a German official, that story 
was worth more than a long argument. The 
functionary excused himself briefly, and on 
returning said: 

“T have just been communicating with 
the dog, and he knows, now.” 

Beating the Profiteers " 

In London, during the war, I was told 
that although the British contributions to 
Belgian relief had been large, it was quite 
possible they had been fully compensated by 
the effect of Hoover’s operations on market 
conditions. Hoover knew the tricks, and 
fought the profiteers with their own 
weapons. He knew how to rig a market as 
well as the next operator, and his peculiar 
position ]eft him freer to follow out his own 
devices than a government official might 
have been. At one time when he was buy- 
ing immense quantities of beans, the prod- 
uce operators cornered them and hoisted the 
price. Hoover sent agents quietly to gather 
up, in small lots, 1000 tons of spot beans. 
These, when the market was overloaded and 
top-heavy, he dumped on the market, break- 
ing it with a resounding crash. Then, while 
the profiteers were scurrying for shelter, he 
bought up several thousand tons at the new 
low, making a handsome saving. That was 
a type of operations by which repeatedly 
Hoover protected himself, and incidentally 
the Government. 

If ever a man had occasion to adopt the 
Scriptural advice to “Let not thy right hand 
know what thy left hand doeth,” that man 
was Hoover at this period. He passed freely 
through Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
france, and England, enjoying the confidence 
vf all governments, and always taking par- 
ricular care fully to deserve it. His most 
‘ntimate co-workers never knew anything he 
learned while traveling. A neutral in 
citizenry, a cosmopolitan by long training, 
few even knew his sympathies in the war. 
He had sympathies, and very real ones, all 
on the side of the Allies; but he made it his 
. business to stand before the world as the 
exemplar of just one idea and nothing more: 

‘We must feed the Belgians.”’ 
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American Food Administrator 


America came into the war and imme- 
diately there was demand for Americans of 
big affairs to organize the nation on the new 
war basis. Just as Tientsin had prepared 
him for the task of American rescue at the 
war’s opening, and just as that task had 
equipped him for the Belgian relief director- 
ship, so now it was realized that his work 
for Belgium had qualified him to deal with 
the problems which confronted America. 
Thus far America had sold what it could 
spare of whatever was wanted, to whoever 
could pay the price and get the goods de- 
livered. Now it was a new problem. Month 
by month, our Allies were drifting closer on 
the rocks of economic exhaustion and starva- 
tion. They must have more and more of 
everything, particularly food, and we must 
produce it despite that we were withdrawing 
millions of workers for the army, the navy, 
the manufacture of all the gear of war. 
Farmerless farms must produce more, rather 
than less. The whole people must save food, 
and for what they sold they must begin to 
take credit evidences, rather than cash. 

The work in Belgium was now thor- 
oughly organized and established, so Hoover 
left it in the hands of his associates and came 
back to America to take up his new task. 
In fact, his counsels had been largely direct- 
ing the preliminary organization on this side 
for some months before he took personal 
charge, 

Perhaps the keynote of Hoover’s policy in 
this juncture was to give everybody some- 
thing he could do. That was a trick he 
had learned in ‘Tientsin, applied in the Hotel 
Savoy organization, tested out on national 
and international scale in the Belgian work. 
Now he sprung it on America. Raise a kit- 
chen garden! Can! Eat corn and save the 
wheat for Europe; Europe doesn’t under- 
stand corn. Increase the product of wheat 
and hogs; the American pig must furnish 
fats for an emaciated world. Learn to do 
without! Wheatless days, meatless days, 
strict rations of everything, enforced by her 
imperious highness, the housewife! She was 
the lady, above everybody else, on whom 
Hoover relied. Belgium had taught him the 
possibilities of food economy in dealing with 
great communities, without sacrificing ample 
nutrition. Also he had learned about the 
concealed supplies of necessaries that every 
community has on hand without realizing 
the fact. 
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Not long after the Food Administration 
was well afoot there suddenly rose the 
Macedonian cry that somehow we must im- 
mediately produce a perfectly unconscion- 
able and obviously impossible quantity of 
wheat, else our Allies could not go on more 
than a short time longer. Everybody knew 
—except those who really knew—that there 
was no such quantity of wheat in the coun- 
try. If there was, the ships couldn’t be had 
to move it. 


Multiplying the Loaves and Fishes 


Hoover knew better. He sent forth his 
appeal to farmers and business men to come 
forward with their stocks of wheat and 
flour. The so-called visible supply of wheat 
in the country might have made it possible 
to export, before another crop, considerably 
under 20,000,000 bushels. In the face of 
the statistics, Hoover started out to raise 
seven or eight times that much. He sum- 
moned everybody that had wheat or flour to 
bring it forthwith to shipping points that it 
might be mobilized for European demand. 

What followed constituted one of the 
war’s most impressive demonstrations of this 
country’s real resources. Somebody asked 
Hoover what he thought his prospect of suc- 
cess was, and he grimly replied: 

“T suspect that we'll have to rely on the 
promise contained in the fifteenth chapter of 
St. Matthew.” 

The interrogator thumbed over his New 
Testament as soon as he could get to one, 
and found that the fifteenth chapter of St. 
Matthew is the story of the multiplication 
of the loaves and fishes. 

Certainly they were multiplied under 
Hoover. Stories came from the Northwest 
of railroads swamped with grain by farmers 
supposed long since to have unloaded their 
holdings. From Arkansas came report that 
the country roads were congested with 
farmers’ wagons hauling barrels of flour and 
sacks of wheat to railroad stations. It was 
the same story everywhere. In a few weeks, 
out of a “visible supply” of perhaps 15,000,- 
000 bushels, we had scraped up something 
over 140,000,000 bushels by the way of en- 
couragement to Europe to hang on until we 
could supplement it with the coming harvest, 
and then back it up with 2,000,000 bayonets 
in the hands of willing young Americans. 

“Ships, ships, and yet more ships,” was the 
keynote of an almost tragically earnest 
speech I heard Mr. Lloyd George make one 
day in the summer of 1917 to the American 
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Luncheon Club in London. “Raise food, 
tood, and yet more food,” was the appeal 
that Hgover addressed to America. 


Hoover's Appeal to American Women 


And just as earnest and insistent was the 
other appeal: “Save the food.” ‘This he ad- 
dressed especially to the women. He knew 
who would have to do the food saving, and 
he enlisted the women. That’s the reason 
the women are for Hoover so strongly. He 
made it possible for them to help win the 
war; to know they were helping win it. 

They were just as patriotic, earnest, will- 
ing, as the men; but they couldn’t fight. 
Hoover showed them what they could do, 
and now they feel—and rightly, too—that 
they had a fist in smashing the Hun. 
Hoover put them in the war. It was the 
first time a public administrator had organ- 
ized the women into another army, and the 
women are grateful to him for giving them 
their chance. 


Policy Justified by the Event 


All the way along, Hoover’s broad policy 
as food. administrator was criticized by 
many. It was charged that in his eagerness 
to get production he placed undue stress on 
that, and too little on the control of prices 
and cost of living. It is unnecessary here to 
discuss the merits of this policy, or the meas- 
ures by which it was executed. The modern 
world, right or wrong, has never found but 
one way to float the extraordinary economic 
demands that a great war imposes on society, 
and that is by inflation. Inflation of money, 
of credits, of prices, of the optimistic imagi- 
nation that believes two 50-cent dollars are 
worth more than one 100-cent dollar. Any- 
how, the war had been won, and there is 
more time to talk about the economic funda- 
mentals than there was during the febrile era 
when we didn’t know whether we were go- 
ing to win or not. Whether our economics 
were sound or not, our wheat crop was 
hoisted by hundreds of millions, our pig 
census broke all records, and our Allies were 
fed—the proof of the pudding. 

At the peak of the load, just when nobody 
had expected it, came the armistice. With 
hardly an exception it had been believéd that 
when peace came, it would be well along in 
the between-crop interval, when supplies in 
the Germanic countries would reach exhaus- 
tion. That it would come immediately after 
the harvesting of a season’s crops was sus- 
pected by nobody. 
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Armistice meant, to Hoover’s schooled 
understanding, that an utterly new set of 
problems must be faced. ‘The rescued coun- 
tries must be fed, and instantly. All eastern, 
southeastern, and central Europe was added 
to his field. Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Serbia, Rumania, Armenia, and the rest 
must get their share. Germany and Austria 
now became wards of the victors; they 
would be at the limit in a short time, and 
must be saved from disintegration and de- 
moralization. 


The American Relief Commission 


Ships would still be required to provision 
the armies and the allies, and to begin mov- 
ing the millions of soldiers home from alien 
lands. The worn-out railroads of Europe 
would be unequal to their new task. All 
Europe, instead of half of it, was on Hoov- 
er’s hands, and he had had no time to pre- 
pare because the peace was so unexpected. 

So, within the week after armistice, he 
sailed for Europe, installed himself in Paris, 
organized the American Relief Commission, 
and took up the new task. Experts were 
drafted from the army and everywhere else 
to survey the needs of the various countries. 
Entente officers were placed in authority in 
the liberated countries and the late enemy 
territories. Backed by the promise of food 
and other necessaries, they were received 
with open arms. In an incredibly short time 
they were running the railroads, rebuilding 
bridges, doctoring locomotives and cars that 
had gone out of commission for want of 
lubricants or repairs, restoring wire com- 
munication, getting mines in operation. Men 
in uniform, largely the American uniform, 
were bringing hope and life back to dejected 
and starving millions. The enemies of yes- 
terday became the saviors of to-day. Fleets of 
food ships were given new sailing orders, and 
went as fast as steam would carry them to 
the ports of the Baltic, the Black, the 
Adriatic; to the Danube and the Vistula; 
wherever they could find access to the areas 
of need. Cargoes that had been destined for 
our allies were diverted to the greater imme- 
diate requirements of lands to which peace 
meant that war-time discipline had been re- 
laxed, whileg necessaries were as lacking as 
ever. 

Every community east of the Rhine and 
the Adriatic began desperately grabbing 
whatever it could find. Fuel, food, 
clothing, could not be transported without 
guards because they would be confiscated 
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by communities en route. Cars were seized, 
loaded or empty, by every state or province}; 
and, once seized, were not permitted to get 
away again if they could be held. The Re- 
lief Commission had to codperate with the 
Allied military control in compelling the peo- 
ple to permit themselves to be provided for. 

This was the merely physical chaos. 
Along with it was the political unrest, the 
revolutionary tide, the uncertainty about 
futures. Credit was gone, money worthless, 
governments toppling, dynasties fleeing from 
the wreck of tumbling thrones. Hoover got 
in his preliminary reports and cabled that he 
must have money. Congress gave him 
$100,000,000, and, using it as a credit basis, 
he stretched it to cover transactions aggre- 
gating $700,000,000 worth of supplies. 
When he was done he had cared for the im- 
mediate emergency, given the country time 
to produce its 1919 crop, and had most of 
his original capital remaining, though much 
of it was in securities whose early liquidation 
might not be hoped for. 


Feeding the Children 


In Belgium first, in this wider field now, 
Hoover devoted himself especially to caring 
for the children. He saw a long future of 
privation ahead of a pretty hopeless conti- 
nent. The children must be saved, for they 
were the real future. He had discovered 
that in the growing years they could not 
thrive on the ration that sufficed for adults, 
so he established a system of giving an extra 
meal daily for children. He went out to 
Austria, Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, and 
the most afflicted of all the countries at that 
crisis, to see how it was Working. The 
authorities at Warsaw turned out 70,000 
school children at the great race course to 
march for him. 


Saving Hungary from Bolshevism 


The sudden crumbling of the Hapsburg 
empire presented the most complex of all 
the politico-economic problems. Bolshevism 
was hurling its burning faggots into Hun- 
gary on the east wing; it had temporarily 
captured Bavaria under the cloak of the 
Sparticists; it was in the Ukraine. If Hun- 
gary went down before it, Austria would 
fall, and western Europe would have the 
flaming torch thrust fairly in its face. The 
Commission’s agents saw that relief must get 
to this danger area; food was the antidote 
to Bolshevism, and there was near 100,000 
tons of it at Trieste. To get it through to 
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Austria and Hungary was the problem. The 
Italians held the railroad out of Trieste, and, 
momentarily expecting a clash with Jugo- 
slavia, would not let the food be moved 
over it. 

Hoover’s agents notified him of the im- 
passe. He was in Paris, and instantly ap- 
pealed to the Allied Supreme Council. It 
gave him full authority, setting aside all 
mere governments in his favor. 

Bela Kun rose to the dictatorship of Hun- 
gary, and under Hoover’s own direction the 
intrigue was organized that led to his down- 
fall. The instant he was out, the Trieste 
food was rushed in, and Hungary was 
rescued from Bolshevism. 

That is just an incident in the story of 
the American Relief Commission’s work. 
The task was finished at mid-August last, 
the commission started winding up its af- 
fairs, and for the greater part middle Eu- 
rope was left, with a new harvest in hand, 
to go ahead with the reorganization of its 
tangled affairs. After all, it must work out 
its own salvation, It had been tided over 
the period of worst confusion and saved by 
the skin of its teeth from Bolshevism. 


Mentioned for the Presidency, but Not a 
Candidate 


When he could, Mr. Hoover came home 
once more. He has sought to rest, and to 
close up the affairs of his five great years. 
The public has seen little of him, but its 
claims on him still persist. At this writing 
he is in Washington as a member of the new 
industrial commission, seeking a scheme for 
reconciliation of the social, economic, and 
industrial difficulties we commonly but in- 
adequately describe as the question of capital 
and labor. Common report from the inside 
of these closely guarded sittings is that 
Hoover is one of the dominating, perhaps 
the foremost of all, figures in the gathering. 

This human dynamo that all the world 
now knows as Hoover is not yet forty-five 
years old. He is wealthy and tired enough 
to retire, but nobody dreams he will. Of 
late his name has been urged for the Presi- 
dency, and his record pointed to as the jus- 
tification. He has made a public statement 
of his public views, which fails to tell to 
what party he belongs. Some light seems 
to be given by the fact that during much of 
the fourteen or fifteen years while he lived 
in London, but traveled all over the world, 
he was a member of the Republican Club in 
New York and made his home there when 
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in the city on his frequent visits. He had 
ofhces in London, New York and San Fran- 
cisco. Friends of the old California days 
say he voted for McKinley in 1896, and was 
a pretty regular contributor afterward to 
Republican campaign funds, In 1918 he 
wrote a letter appealing for united support 
of President Wilson. He says in his most 
recent statement that he would support any 
party committed to a league of nations 
against any party that opposed such a league. 
It is common report that he does not like 
the league plan framed at Versailles, and 
that he agrees with the Maynard Keynes 
view that the general terms of the peace 
treaty are monstrous. 


Another Sir Eric Geddes 


Mr. Hoover impresses one as the Ameri- 
can “opposite number” to Sir Eric Geddes, 
the British Cabinet Minister. Young, 
smooth-cheeked, clear-skinned, square-jawed, 
big, husky, radiating a certain easy assurance, 


_ rather than the visible testimony of bound- 


less energy, these two seem strangely alike. 
Geddes was a Scotch civil engineer, who 


? 


avhen hardly more than a boy went out to 


‘India to build logging railroads and show 


how to get a lot of things done that had 
never seemed possible before. He had out- 
grown the job and come back to England to 
be presently the head of a great railroad 
system. Hoover, the Iowa farm boy, like- 
wise an engineer, had also done his bit in the 
wild places, as we have seen, and, before he 
was forty, was controlling operations all over 
the world, employing 150,000 men and pro- 
ducing an output equalling the mining prod- 
uct of the State of California. 

His power to do things is in the power of 
the man who has no patience with indirec- 
tion, and the energy to get about them di- 
rectly. He does business with headquarters 
always, whether it is managing a mine in 
Australia, or dealing with a finance minister 
in London, or getting fair treatment from 
a supreme naval command in Berlin. He 
has lived in London most of his life since 
the college days, maintaining a great estab- 
lishment in the West End. In 1899 he mar- 
ried Miss Lou Henry, a California girl who 
went through Leland Stanfordéa year after 
him. She was of the same tastes as he, as 
vide the “De Re Metallica” collaboration, 
the fact that both were specialists in geology, 
and that from the time they wedded Mrs. 
Hoover has traveled constantly about the 
world with her husband. 























HOUSTON AT THE TREASURY 


BY CHARLES R. CRANE 





T WOULD be a good thing 

for the country just now to 
get a square look at the new Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. In 
times like this, when every politi- 
cal body in the world is hunting 
desperately for real leadership, it 
is a tribute to American proc- 
esses to find a man like David F. 
Houston in so responsible a post. 
It is encouraging to find a man 
of his kind appearing above the 
horizon and brought to his pres- 
ent position by sheer ability, in- 
dustry, and devotion to public 
service, with no artificial support 
through either the press or poli- 
tics. He is not sufficiently dra- 
matic to have attracted the con- 
stant attention of the headline 
writers, and his sense of public 
service, both for himself and his 
department, is too uncompro- 
mising to have won the especial 
favor of the politicians. 

Through years of preparation 
he has had a distinguished career 
in more parts of the United 
States than any other man in pub- 
lic life, and he therefore under- 
stands the fundamental economic 
and political movements of the 
country better than anyone else. 














Dr. Houston’s genius for 
leadership is shown in his own 
personal history. As a young man he grew 
up in the Carolinas, and worked his way 
through the University of South Carolina. 
Afterwards he was superintendent of city 
schools in Spartanburg for three years. He 
then went to Harvard with the definite pur- 
pose of equipping himself in the field of po- 
litical science and finance, where he was a 
graduate student from 1891 to 1894. Those 
three years in Massachusetts, taken in connec- 
tion with subsequent experiences, have given 
him valuable knowledge of New England. 

From Harvard, young Houston went to 
the University of Texas, in 1894, as assis- 
tant professor of political science, remaining 


HON. DAVID F. HOUSTON 


there for eight years and becoming full pro- 
fessor and dean of the faculty. In 1902 he 
was made president of the Agricultural Col- 
lege of Texas, but three years later found 
him back at the University of Texas, as 
president. “That period of fourteen years 
established his leadership in another section 
of the country, the West and Southwest. 

In 1908 Dr. Houston became Chancellor 
of Washington University, at St. Louis, 
where he became one of the civic as well as 
educational leaders of the great State of 
Missouri. He remained in St. Louis until 
1913, when he entered President Wilson’s 


first cabinet. 
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In the meantime Dr. Houston served on a 
great variety of educational and economic 
commissions, all of which have helped to 
prepare him for his present responsible post. 

He studied private law for a number ot 
years, and has given attention to public law 
for many more years. At Harvard he spe- 
cialized under Dunbar and other members 
of the faculty in domestic and foreign taxa- 
tion, banking (especially the history and 
practise of banking in the United States), 
public finance, public debts, international 
payments, industrial history, and domestic 
and foreign governments, including com- 
parative constitutional law. Afterwards he 
lectured for eight years on these topics. 

Throughout his career Dr. Houston has 
naturally fallen into executive positions. At 
college he was captain of the cadet battalion, 
and was elected president of the senior class. 
At twenty-one he took charge of a broken- 
down system of schools. At Harvard he 
was elected president of the Graduate Club 
before the end of his first term. Although 
he was the youngest member of the Univer- 
sity of Texas in point of service, he was 
asked to organize and establish the duties 
of Dean, himself becoming first dean. 

With all this broad preparation he came 
to Washington seven years ago to take 
charge of that important but entirely un- 
dramatic service of the Government, the 
Department of Agriculture. To give an» 
adequate idea of the achievements of this 
department, and the story of its great growth 
under Secretary Houston, would take a 
volume, but it would be inspiring reading to 
anyone interested in real progress. Each of 
the following topics would contribute ex- 
tensive chapters to such a volume, as any- 
one may discover who goes back through 
Secretary Houston’s annual reports for the 
past seven years: 

(1.) Food production increased in all 
lines, particularly to meet war-time needs; 
additional liberal provisions made to stimu- 
late the raising of meat animals and the 
growing of plant food, and to eradicate plant 
and animal diseases. 

(2.) Department’s work reorganized to 
bring about a more logical and effective 
grouping of its activities and to make its 
work more directly helpful to the farmer. 

(3.) | Best farming information supplied 
to farmers through personal contact, by the 
provisions of the Codperative Agricultural 
Extension Act of 1914, which established 
effective codperation in the federal and State 
governments in agricultural education. 
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(+.) Good highways built by federal 
and State codperation, made possible by the 
Federal Aid Road Act of July, 1916. Ad- 
ditional appropriation of $209,000,000 re- 
cently provided for extension of that work. 

(5.) Money lent to farmers through 
operation of the Federal Reserve Act and 
the Federal Farm Loan Act, providing for 
systematic financial aid on terms suited to 
farmers’ needs. 

(6.) Food distribution facilitated by 
directing attention for the first time to the 
vital “second half of agriculture”—problems 


involved in marketing, rural finance, and 


rural organization. 

(7.) Cotton-marketing safeguarded by 
the Cotton Futures Act, under the provisions 
of which standards for cotton have been 
established, operations of the exchanges 
supervised, and the sale of cotton placed on 
a firmer basis. 

(8.) Grain-marketing aided by opera- 
tion of the Grain Standards Act, which aims 
to bring about uniformity in the grading to 
enable the farmer to obtain a fairer price for 
his product, and to afford him a financial 
incentive to grow better grades. 

(9.) Storage and marketing standard- 
ized by the Warehouse Act, providing for 
the licensing of bonded warehouses and mak- 
ing possible the issuance of reliable and easily 
negotiable warehouse receipts, as well as per- 
mitting the better storing of farm products. 

(10.) War operations aided in every 
bureau of the Department by the substitu- 
tion, wherever necessary, of emergency work 
for non-essential activities. 

(11.)- Recognition of farm women and 
the farm home as demanding the same con- 
veniences and advantages for prosperous and 
contented rural life as are found elsewhere. 

(12.) Reerganization of the office of 
farm management, to broaden its work and 
increase its usefulness. 

These forward steps are only a part of 
the work—greatly extended in recent years 
—of the seventeen bureaus and other divi- 
sions of the Department of Agriculture, 
which was described recently by President 
Wilson as “the greatest practical and scien- 
tific agricultural organization in the world.” 

Through his wisdom, judgment, and 
power of codperation Secretary Houston, in 
his quiet way, has come to be more consulted 
in matters of great moment, both by the Cab- 
inet and members of Congress, than any other 
person in Washington; and in the period of 
reconstruction which lies ahead it would be 
impossible to find a more useful man, 
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USING MILCH COWS AS DRAFT ANIMALS IN SERBIA 


SERBIA’S VITAL PROBLEMS 


BY WILLIAM J. DOHERTY 


(Commissioner Overseas Activities of the Serbian Child Welfare Association of America) 


U* LESS one keeps in mind certain events 
of the past eight years, there is danger 
of failing to understand present conditions 
and problems in Serbia, the mother countrv 
of the newly-formed Jugoslav nation. There- 
fore, at the risk of repeating facts which are 
perhaps common knowledge, it may be use- 
ful to recapitulate certain matters of recent 
history. 

The declaration of war in July, 1914, had 
found Serbia weakened by the short but 
sharp conflicts among the Balkan kingdoms 
in 1912-'13. During the autumn and early 
winter of 1914-’15 her powers were further 
drained in*routing the forces of Austria- 
Hungary. Later in the winter and during 
the spring months of 1915, typhus, intro- 
duced by Austrian prisoners, so decimated the 
Serbian people that one in every ten died. 

In the summer of 1915—before the com- 
bined forces of Germany, Austria, and Bul- 
garia launched an attack which was to devas- 
tate the little Serbian kingdom—suffering 
had become intense and thousands of home- 
less children were wandering over the land. 

Then followed the final crushing of Ser- 
bia, with the tragic retreat of the army and 
much of the civil population over the moun- 
tains to the sea. In a country abandoned for 


three years to German, Austrian, and Bul- 
garian hatred were left few able-bodied 
men; and upon old men, women, children, 
and the infirm was enforced a_ merciless 
policy the avowed object of which was anni- 
hilation of a nation. 

In her struggle for life, Serbia had mob- 
ilized every man capable of bearing arms— 
over 700,000, or 40 per cent. of her male 
population. And when the invader was 
driven out she had lost one million of her 
four and a half million people, including 
over half of her taxpayers. 

A small and never rich land, Serbia had 
been looted of manufactured goods, furni- 
ture, machinery, jewelry, silver coinage, and 
harvests to the value of $562,000,000, and 
had suffered requisitions and damage to 
private property to the additional amount of 
$160,000,000. A nation of less than five 
millions, 90 per cent. farmers, had lost 130,- 
000 horses, 6,000,000 sheep and _ goats, 
2,000,000 pigs, 8,000,000 poultry and 1,- 
300,000 head of cattle—practically its entire 
live stock. 

The unestimated losses include hospitals, 
drugs, clothing, schools, universities, labora- 
tories; museums, books, and works of art; 


churches, homes, public buildings; railroads, 
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bridges, tunnels, stations, and rolling stock; 
also wharves, boats, telegraph, telephone, 
postal system, factories and raw materials. 
All of these things had been swept away so 
utterly that after a thorough examination for 
the Red Cross, Col. Homer Folks reported 
Serbia “to be in need of practically every- 
thing necessary to preserve and maintain 
human and animal life.” 

Such was the condition of Serbia in the 
early months of 1919. 


The City That Was Belgrade 


The writer reached Belgrade early in Oc- 
tober, 1919; and for some months—both as 
Commissioner for the Serbian Child Welfare 
Association of America and as a member of 
the executive committee of the Central Com- 
mittee of Belgrade, composed of representa- 
tives of the larger British and American or- 
ganizations for relief—he enjoyed unusual 
opportunities for personal observation and 
obtaining exact information. 

Belgrade still shows unmistakable evi- 
dences of the severity of the bombardment 
undergone. The city has been badly shot 
up, especially along the river front. Not a 
public building was left intact, and few were 
in condition to be used. All of the bridges 
were destroyed, including the great railway 
structure across the Danube. The Austrians 
had stripped the city of everything—china, 
glass, furniture, bedding. The housing 
problem was most serious. During the Aus- 
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trian occupation the population of the city, 
reduced to half its size, had barely found 
accommodation; and the influx of returning 
refugees resulted in great overcrowding. 
Some of the hotels were open, but they were 
short of equipment of every kind. 

It was the writer’s fortune, at various 
times, to visit many Belgrade homes of the 
better class. Without exception homes and 
masters were ruined, stripped of everything. 
The merest necessities of life were often 
lacking and could not be replaced. Furni- 
ture, china, glass, beds and bedding, and sup- 
plies of every description were very limited. 
Prices were high and though possible to the 
traveler were prohibitive to the Serbian. 

Three months after my arrival repairs 
were in progress, but they were mostly of a 
temporary character. There is no lumber 
in Serbia, and with the present woeful con- 
dition of the railways transportation cannot 
be relied upon for lumber and material 
which might otherwise be procured from the 
Banat and provinces formerly Austrian. 
There is no efficient labor to be had, because 
all able-bodied men are still in the army. 
There is no money and no equipment. 

Conditions which prevail in Belgrade are 
common to Nish, Monastir, and the cities of 
old Serbia—the Serbia of 1914. There can 
be no real change until the country receives 
adequate help from without—in money, ma- 
terials, equipment, and labor. Help Serbia 
has had, but it has not been adequate in the 
face of devastation and disorganization so 
absolute. 


Plight of the Peasant Farmers 


In the country at large, to the casual ob- 
server who is familiar with invaded sections 
of northern France and Belgium, it might 
seem that injuries inflicted upon Serbia are 
slight in comparison. Yet those who have 
been through Serbia, especially in sections 
outside the larger cities, fully aggee with the 
report made by the American Administration 
of Relief, that Serbia suffered greater devas- 
tation and greater material losses than any 
other country engaged in the war. 

There are many farms and villages where 
buildings were left standing, but in a multi- 
tude of cases they are battered and broken 
to an extent that renders them valueless to 
their owners. In Serbia, it is the univer- 
sality of destruction which makes it fatal 
beyond comparison. Without tools, farming 
implements, or machinery; without furni- 
ture or domestic utensils; without horses, 
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THE RUINS OF WAR ALONG A MAIN HIGHWAY IN SERBIA 


cattle, or draught animals; without lumber 
for repairs, and with means of communica- 
tion and transportation destroyed, the peas- 
ant farmers of Serbia—who constitute more 
than 90 per cent. of the entire population— 
are having a hard time to eke out a miser- 
able existence. 

Coupled with all this is an absolute short- 
age of labor. To-day, the only farm labor 
is that of old men and women and children, 
with such soldiers (never many) as are occa- 
sionally released from military duty to go 
home to help with the harvest. 

I have seen Serbian peasant farmers living 
in shelters made of straw and branches of 
trees. I have seen these peasants, once 
famous for their fine oxen, using their few 
milch cows with which to plow fields. 


Railways and Highways 


In dealing with the situation, one of the 
most serious obstacles to be confronted is the 
crippled condition of the transportation sys- 
tem. Roadbeds, tunnels, bridges and cul- 
verts were destroyed, and the rolling-stock 
was sent to Austria and Bulgaria. Repairs 
are made slowly, and the supply of locomo- 
tives remains exceedingly scanty. To the 
branch lines so far re-opened, a single loco- 
motive each is all that can be allowed, and 
trips are made only at such intervals as that 
decrepit locomotive can manage. 

The country roads, always bad, are fright- 
fully cut-up by the passage of heavy artillery. 
They have not been repaired for seven years. 
Except that here and there someone has 
rolled a rock into a particularly dangerous 
hole, roadway repairs have not been at- 
tempted. 


A New Enemy Appears—Disease 

With the country despoiled and laid deso- 
late, practically crippled materially and finan- 
cially, tired and worn after her seven-years’ 
struggle, Serbia emerged from the late war 
only to find herself confronted with a new, 
more insidious and dangerous enemy—dis- 
ease, which threatens to carry away still 
other thousands of her sorely afflicted people. 

Serbia may not be threatened with starva- 
tion, but she is facing a situation just as 
critical. The care of thousands of orphaned, 
neglected, and abandoned children, the 
stamping out of disease, and the safeguard- 
ing of the future health of her people are 
problems acutely confronting Serbia at the 
present time. They are big problems, press- 
ing for speedy solution if the ravages of sick- 
ness and disease are to be checked and the 
future generation of Serbians is to be saved. 


An Army of Homeless Children 

Though accurate statistics are not avail- 
able, it is conservatively estimated that, in 
what constitutes old Serbia, there are to-day 
approximately 500,000 children in various 
stages of dependency—all scantily clad, large 
numbers undernourished and underfed, many 
homeless, and nearly all afflicted with phys- 
ical ailments for which little medical provi- 
sion is made. Even the most optimistic 
among the foreign relief agencies at work 
in the field are agreed that, at the present 
time, there are from forty to fifty thousand 
full orphan children, under the age of six- 
teen vears, in need of care and protection. 

During the open weather months, a large 
number of these children, especially those of 
the older ages, receive some sort of shelter 
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and, perhaps, care. With the army still mob- 
ilized, these boys and girls had been rather 
useful in helping the peasant wemen and old 
men till the fields and gather the crops. But 
when the farm work was over and winter 
approached—with the scarcity of food, cloth- 
ing, shoes, and fuel staring them full in the 
face—the peasants were naturally prone to 
allow the orphans to care for themselves. 
With the older boys and girls, the situa- 
tion is such that it resolves itself into a ques- 
tion of the survival of the fittest. “There are 
so many younger children needing care and 
shelter that the Serbian Child Welfare Com- 
mittees have decided that boys and girls over 
twelve are old enough to shift for themselves. 
I have seen these homeless boys—and 
some homeless girls, too—attempting to shift 
for themselves, and the sight is enough to 
affect even the most hardened. Go where 
you will in Serbia, and you will see them 


wearily trudging along the mountain roads . 


in all sorts of weather, in twos, in threes and 
fours. ‘They are the little wanderers, dirty, 
vermin-infested, ragged, shoeless, footsore 
and weary, going ever onward in search of 
food and shelter. When night overtakes 
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them they sleep where they may, usually in 
the out-houses or under the hay mow. No 
wonder they sicken and quickly succumb to 
disease. 


At an American Relief Station 


Down at Chachak, a mountainous section 
of north central Serbia, where the Serbian 
Child Welfare Association of America has 
established a training school for children, I 
have seen numbers of the little wanderers 
coming in sick and in tatters to seek admis- 
sion. Friends in need, usually they come 
trudging along hand in hand, and when you 
ask whence they came they tell the same 
story—from scme remote mountain hamlet 
three or four hours walk away. ‘They have 
no parents, they have no home. 

Some of them have had to be turned away 
because of lack of room. When told that 
there is ‘‘no room far them in the inn,” they 
look up at you with longing eyes, as does the 
stray dog you turn away from the door, That 
look of abject misery pierces straight to the 
heart. 

The physical condition of these homeless 
children with whom I have come in contact 
almost beggars description. ‘They constitute 
a most abject lot, nearly all of them sadly 
undernourished, considerably under weight, 
and afflicted with scabies, impetigo, and vari- 
ous eye, ear, nose, throat and other ailments. 

‘To understand their present pitiable phys- 
ical and mental state, one has but to realize 
the conditions under which they were born 
and lived. ‘Their mothers, throughout the 
long war, suffered terribly from privation 
and want. They were subjected to heart- 
breaking mental and physical strain. They 
were compelled to witness so much suffer- 
ing, sickness, and death that life became a 
hideous nightmare. Naturally all of this 
acted unfavorably on the children born to 
them. 

Many of the children have passed through 
untold hardships, and have been compelled 
to witness scenes sufficient to unbalance more 
mature persons. Some of the children under 
American care at Chachak had seen their 
parents cruelly murdered before their eyes. 
Some of them had themselves been subjected 
to cruel and inhuman treatment at the hands 
of the invaders. Naturally they had been 
impressed by conditions surrounding them, 
and these impressions have reacted unfavor- 
ably upon their physical and mental growth. 

Serbia must be assisted in making proper 
provision for her feeble-minded and _neu- 
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IN GROUPS OF TWO, THREE AND FOUR, SERBIAN ORPHAN CHILDREN TRUDGE ALONG THE MOUNTAIN ROADS 
IN SEARCH OF FOOD AND SHELTER 


rotic children, and for the training of those 
crippled and physically defective. 


Less Than One Hundred Doctors in Serbia! 


Sickness and disease are rampant through- 
out the country. Tuberculosis annually is 
taking away thousands of her people. ‘Ty- 
phus has not yet been stamped out, and pe- 
riodically reappears. Venereal disease is 
likewise prevalent. Infants and children of 
the very tender ages are pitilessly sacrificed 
each year to grim death, when they might 
be spared were it possible to give them the 
attention needed. ‘The older children, the 
hope of the future, badly nourished and lack- 
ing in knowledge of even elementary hy- 
giene, are growing up weakened in mind 
and body. 

Of sanitation there is little in the cities, 
towns, villages, and hamlets of Serbia. Even 
in the rural communities, sanitary methods 
of living are quite unknown. 

Serbia knows of the existence of this con- 
dition, yet unaided she can do little to rem- 
edy it. She has not the means, and she lacks 
the facilities. Even did she possess these, not 
much of a constructive nature could be done, 
because the country lacks trained personnel 
competent to tackle intelligently the big job 
of putting the nation on a sanitary basis. 

The country is woefully lacking in native- 
born physicians. ‘They were sacrificed dur- 
ing the war, and those who survive—less 
than one hundred—are sadly overworked. 
Few, indeed, are competent by training and 





experience to deal intelligently with the sit- 
uation. At Gutcha, where the Serbian Child 
Welfare Association established a health cen- 
ter, we found a community ot 30,000 people 
with no hospital or dispensary facilities and 
with but one lone physician. At Slatina, 
another out-station of the association, there 
were some 10,000 people with no hospital 
or dispensary facilities, and with no_phy- 
sician. At Ivanjitza, around which centers 
a community of some 15,000 people, there 
was no physician and no hospital facilities. 

Of hospitals Serbia has a few, but not 
nearly sufficient in number to meet the re- 
quirements. As far as my observations have 
gone, the general hospitals conducted by the 
Serbians are poorly equipped and sadly 
undermanned as a rule. Physicians are few, 
and properly trained native nurses are rare. 
Throughout Serbia, outside of those con- 
ducted by foreign relief agencies, dispen- 
saries for the poor are quite rare. 


What the Austrians Did to a Serbian 
Hospital. 


We had not been long at Chachak when 
the Serbian director of the general hospital 
came to us seeking assistance. We made an 
investigation of the hospital and found that 
it needed practically everything in the way 
of medicine and surgical supplies and proper 
hospital equipment. 

Before the war, we were told, the hos- 
pital had been fairly well equipped, and it 
Was quite generally recognized as_ being 
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among the best conducted in Serbia. When 
the Austzians retreated from Chachak, they 
left the building completely stripped. What 
they could not take away with them they 
destroyed. The electric-light plant, the only 
one in that section, was rendered useless. 
The water system was destroyed, windows 
were removed, and the entire hospital and 
out-buildings made desolate. 

When the Serbians again took possession 
they tried hard to restore order, but with 
no supplies and no money*to purchase them 
they only partially succeeded. And yet the 
hospital had to operate, for sickness was rife 
among the people; and when we appeared 
they were operating the hospital to more 
than full capacity. In the male wards, 
shortage of beds compelled placing three 
men in two beds. 

Of medical supplies there was a dire 
shortage, and of surgical supplies there was 
none. Gauze, bandages, cotton, etc., were 
totally lacking. Ether was not to be had 
How these physicians managed to get along, 
and how the patients lived to endure the 
hardships, is something cf a mystery. 

Physically a Bankrupt Nation 

Of medicine and surgical supplies and 
proper hospital equipment, Serbia has but 
a limited portion. Were it not for the med- 
ical supplies brought into the country by the 
American Red Cross and other foreign relief 
agencies, Serbia’s sick would have to go 
without drugs and medicines: 

Serbia has no preventoria or sanatoria for 
the care of the tubercular. She has no pro- 
vision to make for the care of the crippled 
and defective. 

Tersely put, Serbia in nealth matters is 
bankrupt, open to such ravage of disease as 
may well result in practical extermination. 


REVIEW 





OF REVIEWS 


To those who know Serbia and the Serbs, 
there is little doubt that this staunch little 
nation will in time recover from the ruin and 
desolation to which her enemies reduced her. 
It will take time to restore the homes, the 
farms, and the vineyards to their pre-war 
state; it will take time and money to rebuild 
the railroads, the bridges, and the roadways. 
But Serbia will do these things, for her peo- 
ple have been through the ordeal before and 
they possess the spirit, the philosophy, and the 
determination which make for the best re- 
construction work. Serbia, however, can not 
afford to lose time in working out plans for 
immediate care and shelter of her thousands 
of homeless children, and she can. ill afford 
delay in solving her health problems; for in 
the meantime her children are without shel- 
ter, food, and clothing. They are suffering 
and dying. Disease is going unchecked, and 
death continues to exact its heavy toll. 

Serbia herself is fully alive to her needs. 
On her statute books she has outlined one 
of the best and most comprehensive child- 
caring programs. But. she cannot. put the 
program into effect without trained person- 
nel. Through her state and church officials 
Serbia has warmly welcomed the advent cf 
the English and American relief workers to 
the country. Serbia wants to see American 
ideals, American methods of public health 
and child care introduced into the country. 
She looks to the Americans now at work in 
the field to help bring this about, and thus 
rescue the coming generation. She has en- 
dorsed American plans and methods. 

Given the moral support and the financial 
help which America can give to train her 
people, Serbia will arise from the ruin and 
lead the way in advanced child welfare and 
public health activities in the Balkan com- 
munities, 
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THE KAISER’S BATTLE 


THE PICARDY OFFENSIVE OF MARCH, 1918 
BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


WO years ago this month, on March 

21, 1918, Germany made her supreme 
effort to obtain victory. In forty days she 
employed not less than 1,750,000 troops, 
and in the first fifteen days she put more 
than a million into the furnace in the 
Picardy phase. Not even at the First 
Marne were the Germans closer to success 
than on March 26, when Foch was called 
to the command. 

In recent months a number of books have 
been published, notably those of Ludendorff 
and General Maurice, setting forth the Ger- 
man and British official views, hitherto little 
known, while Louis Madelin, in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes has presented the French 
view. I have thought, therefore, that while 
something of the recollection of those terri- 
ble and magnificent days of two years ago 
still survives, my readers might be interested 
in a review of what actually happened at 
that time. 

The present narrative deals only with the 
Battle of Picardy, called by the British the 
Second Battle of the Somme and by the Ger- 
mans the “Kaiser’s battle.” The subsequent 
extension to Flanders was relatively less sig- 
nificant. The military operations from 
March 21 to April 5 actually constitute the 
high-water mark of German striving during 
the whole four years of conflict. 


I. LUDENDORFF’S PURPOSE 


The refusal of the Allied civil and mili- 
tary authorities to consider any offensive 
operation, such as Foch had advised, auto- 
matically bestowed the initiative upon Lud- 
endorff. In his memoirs the German com- 
mander tells the world that he considered 
three possible theaters of operations, the 
Flanders sector, between Lens and Ypres, 
the Verdun sector, on either side of the hills 
actually covering the town, and the Scarpe- 
Oise sector, mainly included within the 
boundaries of the old French province of 
Picardy. 

He rejected the Verdun sector completely 

Mar.—4 


because the hilly character of the country 
promised difficulties in the exploitation of 
any victory, and, though he does not say 
this, unquestionably because Verdun had an 
unpleasant sound in German ears and any- 
thing but supreme success there would in- 
stantly set afloat a wave of pessimism by re- 
calling the terrible disappointments of the 
previous offensive. He had, further, very 
special reasons, easily recognizable now, for 
preferring to attack the British. 

He postponed any Flanders effort, while 
preparing for it as a later possibility, because 
the condition of the country, the lowness of 
the ground and the certainty of mud in the 
early spring would necessitate putting off 
operations until mid-April—a thing highly 
undesirable in view of the eventual arrival 
of American troops in France. His own 
narrative indicates that the time circum- 
stance was decisive in influencing him to 
attack in Picardy. 

Having decided to attack there, his first 
concern was to choose a time, and he fixed 
upon March 21—an early date when one 
recalls the fact that the French offensive of 
1917, launched on April 16, nearly a month 
later in the spring, was fatally compromised 
by weather conditions. But Ludendorff felt 
that he could not wait, and, as it turned out, 
he was favored by an almost phenomenal 
stretch of good weather, while the spring 
was one of the dryest in history. 

In choosing the Picardy sector, extending 
from Fontaine-les-Croisilles right down to 
the Oise opposite La Feére, the German 
soldier had unerringly hit upon the weakest 
point in the Allied front. Here the British 
and French armies made junction, on the 
south side of the Oise; and the point of 
junction of two armies, and particularly of 
two armies belonging to different races and 
speaking different tongues, is notoriously a 
danger point. 

But to this natural weakness others were 
added. ‘The larger portion of this select: 
ed front the British had but recently taken 
over from the French, against the judgment 
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of the British High Command. The troops in 
the new area mainly comprised the Fifth 
British Army, commanded by Gough. This 
army had suffered terribly in the Flanders 
contest, where Gough’s leadership had been 
such as to shake the contidence of his sol- 
diers. The divisions had a high percentage 
of replacements, that is, of still untrained 
troops. And in addition, like all British 
armies, it had for three years been constantly 
on the offensive and had not been allowed 
time to permit training in the defensive—a 
circumstance emphasized by Haig in his own 
reports. 

Again, this vital sector was the worst pro- 
tected in fixed defenses. It had been newly 
taken over from the French, who had not 
devoted much time to fortification, since 
during their occupancy the Allied armies 
had been: on the offensive. A single good 
system of defense faced the Germans, but 
behind this first system a second and a third 
line had not been more than sketched. The 
explanation is not in the main to be found 
in carelessness. The Fifth Army had barely 
time to reconstruct its forward system be- 
fore the blow fell and there was lacking 
labor to perform the task, since British man- 
power, outside of the army, was totally occu- 
pied in maintaining the navy, the merchant 
fleet, and the necessary industries. 

Even worse was the situation in the mat- 
ter of numbers. Haig felt, not unnaturally, 
that the vital sectors for him were those 
covering Calais and Boulogne, that is, his 
sea bases. A push of twenty-five miles 
toward the Channel from the Flanders front 
would bring the harbors of both towns un- 
der German fire and compel a sweeping re- 
tirement out of the Ypres salient and back 
upon the coast, where he would have to 
fight with his back to the sea. By contrast, 
he had far more elbow room to the south, 
where his front was twice as far from the 
sea. Moreover, while at the north he would 
be for long necessarily dependent upon his 
own reserves, the French could be expected 
to reinforce Gough promptly, if he were 
heavily attacked. 

The result was that the sector between the 
Oise and the Cambrai salient, covered by 
Gough’s army, was most thinly held. Gough, 
with fourteen divisions of infantry and three 
of cavalry, occupied a front of forty-two 
miles—Gouzeaucourt to Barisis, south of 
the Oise and near La Feére. Byng’s Third 
Army to the north held twenty-seven miles, 
with fifteen divisions. So weak was Gough, 


in fact, that he did not feel able to hold all 
his front in force, and from the point where 
his line touched the Oise below St. Quentin 
to the right bank facing La Feére, he relied 
upon the river as a barrier and did no more 
than to maintain detached posts. As it 
turned out, this was a fatal circumstance, 
for in the spring of 1918 the river was so 
low that the Germans were able to pass the 
stream and overwhelm the British posts. 

Finally, from the very outset it was plain 
that two totally different problems occupied 
the British and French commanders, Haig 
and Pétain. Haig felt that in any circum- 
stance he must cover his communications 
with Great Britain, must guard Calais and 
Boulogne. Pétain’s chief duty must be to 
cover Paris. But the Fifth British Army 
was actually covering the Oise route to the 
French capital. If it collapsed before 
French supports arrived, the road to Paris 
would be open. 

Even the safety of Paris could hardly 


tempt Haig to employ his last reserves in * 


supporting Gough, when such a course might 
lead eventually to opening his southern flank 
and to weakening his own armies so fatally, 
that without closing the road to Paris he 
would have uncovered the way to the Chan- 
nel. At a certain point then, it is clear the 
purposes of Haig and Pétain would inevit- 
ably diverge and, if there were no command- 
er-in-chief, each would follow his own neces- 
sities with results which might be fatal. 
Exactly this did happen before the battle 
was a week old, on March 26, the most 
critical day of all, and very nearly resulted 
in supreme disaster. ‘The selection of Foch 
as commander-in-chief at the last minute of 
the eleventh hour alone prevented this ter- 
rible catastrophe. Established in the su- 
preme command, Foch restored a community 
of strategical and tactical purpose, acceler- 
ated the pace of French reserves coming 
from Pétain, fixed Haig in his positions and 
thus avoided a complete severance of British 


and French armies with necessarily fatal con- 


sequences. 

A similar difference of opinion had, it will 
be recalled, occurred at a critical moment 
during the great retreat in the days of the 
first Marne campaign. Joffre had asked 
French to stay in line behind the Oise dur- 
ing the period when Lanzerac was counter- 
attacking at Guise. But despite Joffre’s 
entreaty, Sir John had retired out of line 
altogether, leaving a gap in the Allied front 
which compelled a resumption of the retreat. 
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Still again, when Joffre was ready to seek 
decisive action at the Marne and had ordered 
a general attack, French was reluctant to 
agree, considered a further retirement behind 
the Seine, and finally did comply with 
Joffre’s request with very great tardiness. 

The French Government and High Com- 
mand had been so disturbed by this re- 
fusal of General French to coérdinate his 
movements with those of Joffre that Kitch- 
ener had been summoned from London, but 
despite his advice, French insisted upon 
freedom of decision, pointing to his orders 
which called upon him, at all hazards, to 
preserve his army, the single military reser- 
voir on which the British had to depend for 
the making of their new army. ‘Thus, all 
through the Marne campaign, while Joffre 
was seeking decisive action, French was only 
authorized to codperate in so far as such co- 
operation did not risk the destruction of 
Britain’s only field force. 

Foch had faced a similar problem, when 
he undertook to codrdinate British and 
French operations in Flanders in the Battle 
of the Yser a few months later. There was 
one critical moment when Sir John French 
had actually ordered the British to retire 
out of the Ypres salient—a course which 
would have spelled ruin to the Allied cause, 
since the Germans would have reached Cal- 
ais and thus the Channel coast. Foch sur- 
mounted this crisis; French recalled his de- 
cision after a memorable midnight confer- 
ence, but the peril persisted, since except 
during the ill-starred Nivelle period, the two 
armies acted independently. In 1918, it 
should be said, Haig had far more justifica- 
tion for his conclusion to follow his own line 
of action than had French four years earlier. 
But both at the Yser and in Picardy, such a 
policy, had it prevailed, would have spelled 
disaster exactly as it had led to evil conse- 
quences in the Marne operation. 


II. LUDENDORFF’S OBJECTIVE 


The main and obvious objective of Luden- 
dorff was the whole British army, which he 
undertook to crush by one or more attacks, 
with the purpose of breaking the British 
will for war, the determination to continue 
the struggle which was still unshaken in the 
British people. Aside from this larger pur- 
pose, his strategy was comprehended in the 
following purposes: He planned to employ 
about sixty-four divisions at once, 750,000 
men, between the Scarpe and the Oise in a 


brutal and terrific attack, nourished by other 
divisions, after the battle opened. ‘This at- 
tack might be expected to accomplish a com- 
plete break-through, and this break-through 
would separate the British and the French 
armies. 

The weight pf the blow was to be deliv- 
ered on either side of the Cambrai salient 
by the Seventeenth and Second Armies, 
while the Eighteenth was to operate further 
south. The three armies were commanded 
by Below, Marwitz and Hutier, respec- 
tively. Ludendorff calculated that the two 
northern armies would smash the British 
line, roll it up north of the Somme and away 
from the French. 

Meanwhile the Eighteenth Army, push- 
ing through the British front on either side 
of St. Quentin, would drive southwestward, 
its purpose would be to some extent deter- 
mined by the success or failure of the efforts 
to the north, but it might, under certain 
circumstances, pursue the double objective 
of striking at Amiens, the vital center of 
Anglo-French communications, and of open- 
ing the road to Paris down the Oise Valley 
by taking the Lassigny Heights southwest of 
Noyon or by turning them by way of Mont- 
didier. 

In the event, neither the Seventeenth nor 
the Second Army realized more than a small 
fraction of the expectations of Ludendorff. 
All of the Seventeenth and the fraction of 
the Second which faced Byng’s Third Brit- 
ish Army were held, forced to make a slow 
advance at terrific costs. By contrast, the 
Eighteenth made a clean break-through, 
routed the Fifth British Army, and there- 
after began a swift and terrifying advance 
both toward Amiens and Montdidier, while 
Ludendorff, modifying his plans, threw all 
his reserves to the Hutier Army. 

Ludendorff’s strategic purpose then was 
to destroy the British Army—to do it, if 
possible, by a single blow, but failing this, 
to isolate the British from the French Army 
and prepare the way for a second blow 
against the British. On the subject of his 
own plans, Ludendorff has written as fol- 
lows: 


The center attack (that on the Picardy front) 
seemed to lack any definite limit. This could be 
remedied by directing the main effort on the area 
between Arras and Péronne, toward the coast. If 
this blow succeeded, the strategic result might 
indeed be enormous, as we should cut the bulk of 
the English Army from the French and crowd it 
up with its back to the sea. 

I favored the center attack; but I was in- 
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fluenced by the time factor and by tactical con- 
sideration, first among them being the weakness 
of the enemy. Whether this weakness would con- 
tinue I could not know. 

After determining the divisions and other forces 
available for the attack, it was decided to strike 
between Croisilles, southeast of Arras, and 
Moeuvres, and omitting the Cambrai salient be- 
tween Villers-Guislain and the Oise, south of St. 
Quentin. It was to be supported on its left by 
a subsidiary attack from La Fere. 

The Seventeenth Army, therefore, had t6 make 
the attack on the line Croisilles-Moeuvres, the 
Second and Eighteenth, that between Villers- 
Guislain and La Fére. In this operation the 
Seventeenth and Second were to take the weight 
off each other in turn and with their inner wings 
cut off the enemy holding the Cambrai salient, 
afterward pushing through between Croisilles and 
Péronne. This advance was to be protected on 
the south flank by the Eighteenth Army in com- 
bination with the extreme left wing of the Sec- 
ond. The strength and equipment of these armies 
were adapted to their tasks. 

For the decisive operation the Seventeenth and 
Second Armies were to remain under the orders 
of the Army Group of Crown Prince Rupprecht. 
The Eighteenth Army joined that of the German 
Crown Prince. 


III. THE BATTLEFIELD 


The front on which Ludendorff elected 
to attack was some sixty-five miles in extent 
and lacked any such striking circumstance as 
the Vimy Ridge or the Craonne Plateau. 
Beginning at  Fontaine-les-Croisilles, the 
British line ran east and then south, first on 
‘the slope and then across the crest of a bare 
plateau between the Scarpe and the Oise 
rivers—a central knot of hills in which rise 
both the Somme and the Scheldt rivers. In 
its easterly trend the British line lay along 
the downward slope of the plateau and was 
crossed by the little streams, the Sensée and 
the Cojeul, which descend into the Scarpe 
in the Douai Plain. When it turned south- 
ward, having circled the high ground south- 
west of Cambrai, seized in the 1917 battle, 
the British front approached but did not 
quite touch the Somme-Scheldt Canal, con- 
necting St. Quentin with Cambrai. As a 
consequence, both banks of the canal were in 
German hands and the canal was not an 
obstacle to German advance. 

Circling around St. Quentin, which was 
less than a mile from the British front, the 
line inclined southeastwardly until it touched 
the Oise near Moy, and then ran behind 
this stream to the great bend near La Fére, 
where it crossed the stream and made junc- 
tion with the French lines west of the St. 
Gobain Forest, which remained in German 


hands. Save for the stretch behind the Oise, 
the British front was without natural pro- 
tection and the Oise barrier was to prove 
fatally inconsiderable. In addition, the 
country was devoid of woodland, in striking 
contrast to the region south of the Oise and 
of the Aisne, where the forests of Compiegne 
and Villers Cotterets were formidable mili- 
tary obstacles. 

If the Germans should succeed in break- 
ing through the defense system of the British 
between Fontaine-les-Croisilles and La 
Fére, there was no fully organized line of 
artificial defenses to be stormed. North of 
the Somme at Péronne, there was, too, no 
natural obstacle of any sort, until the assail- 
ants had passed over all of the old battle- 
field of the Somme and arrived at the 
swamps into which the Ancre brook had ex- 
panded after the bombardments of the 1916 
campaign. As a consequence of the destruc- 
tions of the Hindenburg Retreat, the coun- 
try was destitute of all natural cover; vill- 
ages, farms, even orchards, all had been 
methodically razed. 

It was true that the tiny Tortille Brook, 
coming due south and entering the Somme 
below Péronne, did offer a suggestion of an 
obstacle, but it was inconsiderable and 
played no part in the conflict. From Pér- 
onne southward, as far as Ham, the Somme 
offered a natural obstacle stretched straight 
across the pathway of advance of the 
Eighteenth Army, and this obstacle was pro- 
longed to the Oise, behind the British battle 
positions, by the Crozat Canal. Luden- 
dorff, in his plan, had taken cognizance of 
this natural defense line and had therefore 
directed his main effort north of Péronne, 
where, once the British battle positions were 
broken, he would have nothing before him 
until he reached the Ancre. 

Unfortunately for the British, however, 
the unusually dry season had lowered the 
Somme, so that the stream, inconsiderable 
in all but flood seasons, constituted nothing 
like a serious barrier, while the completeness 
of the collapse of their thin line behind the 
Oise, similarly due to the low water in that 
stream, enabled the Germans to push west- 
ward and cross the Canal Crozat and the 
Somme at Ham before the British could 
make good this line or destroy the bridges. 

Once the line of the Somme was gone, 
the British had no real line of defense based 
on a natural obstacle until they had reached 
the west bank of the tiny Avre, which after 
its juncture with its insignificant tributary, 
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the Trois Doms, a mere brook, flows north 
from Montdidier to the Somme, which it 
enters just east of Amiens. Moreover, when 
the Germans reached the east bank of the 
Avre they would be within three or four 
miles of the all-important Paris-Calais rail- 
way, coming up to Amiens from Paris, and 
could cut it by their artillery fire as they 
cut the Paris-Verdun railway in the offen- 
sive of 1916. Thus they would by taking 
them under their artillery fire abolish all the 
railway lines which at Amiens bound the 
British to the French and permitted the free 
interchange of reinforcements. 

Again, if from the great bend at La Fére 
to the hills near Noyon the Oise flowed from 
east to west, parallel to the Somme, after 
that stream turns west from Péronne, and 


the German advance would be for the 
moment canalized between the two rivers; 
beyond Noyon the Oise turns south, away 
from the Somme, and the corridor would 
begin to open out. If the Germans could 
take Noyon and the hills southeast, in which 
stood Lassigny, they would open the Oise 
road to Paris, by way of Compiegne. Even 
if they were temporarily checked in these 
hills, they might flow westward and then 
southward around them, having taken. Mont- 
didier, and thus open both the Compiegne 
and the Creil routes to Paris, down which 
Sir John French had retired behind the Oise 
in the far-off Mons campaign. 

A collapse of the British defense systems, 
then, would clear the way for a German 
advance north of the Somme, where it makes 
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its big bend at Péronne, as far west as the 
Ancre. South of the Somme there would be 
the Somme and Crozat Canal barriers. 
These passed, the Germans would have a 
clear road to the Avre, and if they reached 
the Avre, they would cut the Paris-Calais 
railway and menace Amiens at the north 
and Paris less immediately, but not less 
clearly, to the south. 

If they were not checked on the line of 
the Avre, then, the rupture between the 
British and French armies would be com- 
plete and permanent; the British armies 
would be crowded northward and in upon 
the coast, the French armies flung back upon 
Paris. If the line of the Ancre collapsed, 


either together with that of the Avre or be- 


fore it, the result would be the same, so far 
as the isolation of the two enemy armies 
was concerned, but the profit for the Ger- 
mans would be greater, because Gough’s 
army would be cut off from the British, 
thus weakening the chief enemy more severe- 
ly. As a consequence his area of operations 
would be more circumscribed and the Somme 
would offer the Germans a good defensive 
barrier against the French during the period 
in which they were driving the British into 
the sea. 

The mission of the British Fifth Army 
was to hold on until French reserves could 
arrive. If it could hold on, either at its 
battle system or at the Somme, the German 
gain would be unimportant, but a defense 
of ninety-six hours was essential to enable 
the French to get up. If British resistance 
were broken before the French came, then 
the disaster might be without limit. As far 
as Gough was concerned, he could rely only 
on the French for reserves. Byng, on the 
contrary, might look to Haig for support. 
In addition, Byng had considerable reserves 
of his own, seven out of fifteen divisions in 
his army, but Gough had only three in 
‘fourteen, because the greater length of his 
front required more men to garrison. 

To understand the Battle of Picardy, the 
greatest single contest of the whole war, a 
simple figure may suffice. Striking at the 
point of junction between the British and 
French armies, the Germans rushed in like 
a flood breaking through a dike. Owing to 
the measurable failure north of the Somme, 
the flood was promptly restricted between 
the parallel rivers of the Somme and the 
Oise as far westward as Noyon and the Las- 
signy Hills where it was in a sense canalized. 
But beyond the point where the courses of 
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these streams diverge, save for the insig- 
nificant Avre obstacle, there was nothing to 
prevent the flood from spreading to the right 
and to the left, to the north and to the south, 
and swirling behind both the British and 
French lines, thus engulfing Amiens and the 
Lassigny Hills, covering the roads to Paris 
and also extending to the sea below Abbe- 
ville. The effort to prevent the flood from 
sweeping over the Avre barrier, to block the 
mouth of the corridor between the Oise and 
the Somme, comprehends the whole prob- 
lem of British and French effort between 
March 21 and April 4, and Foch’s success 
in doing this was actually as great a contri- 
bution to ultimate victory as Joffre’s victory 
at the Marne nearly four years earlier. 

A single other circumstance requires no- 
tice. Since the German occupied the cen- 
ter of a great half-circle, extending from 
Verdun to Ypres, he could direct his attack 
from the center outward, wherever he chose. 
Not until the very last moment, when his 
reserves were almost at the battle front, 
would his purpose be unmistakable. Up to 
that hour his enemy could believe that he 
meant to strike in Champagne or in Picardy, 
in Artois or in Flanders. Moreover, by 
making preparations both before the British 
and the French front, he could compel each 
commander to retain his. own reserves 
against expected attack. 

Thus, in March, 1918, both Pétain and 
Haig expected attack and before both 
Ludendorff had made preparations for at- 
tack. In this situation Haig, who was satis- 
fied that the attack would come south of 
Arras, although he did not foresee its mag- 
nitude or extent, would naturally have 
declined to send reserves to Pétain, even 
had he possessed them. Pétain, expecting 
attack on the Chemin des Dames front, 
where the enemy had made those prepara- 
tions which enabled him to attack in May, 
disposed of his reserves to meet the blow 
he foresaw. 

The result was an inevitable delay in the 
arrival in Picardy of French reserves, main- 
ly concentrated to meet an attack in Cham- 
pagne, while the absence of a general re- 
serve in the British army, as a consequence 
of the Georgian estimate of the military out- 
look, terribly complicated the situation. Haig 
was right and Pétain wrong as to the point 
of attack, but two months later Foch was 
wrong and Pétain right and a blow did fall 
with deadly consequences upon the Chemin 
des Dames front, where Pétain had expected 
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it in March. For Ludendorff, the value of 
the initiative was vastly enhanced by having 
the equally great advantage due to his occu- 
pation of the central position. 


IV. THE First PHASE 
On March 21, shortly before four o’clock 


in the morning, the German artillery opened 
on the whole front from Arras to La Fere. 
It was the greatest artillery overture in his- 
tory to the most colossal battle this planet 
had ever known. At that hour more than 
three-quarters of a million men, the best 
troops of the German army, selected with 
utmost care, trained over many months and 
brought to the front by secret marches at 
night and on foot from camps fifty and even 
a hundred miles from the line, lay in the 
shelter trenches just behind the German line, 
awaiting the moment when the artillery 
should switch from its preparation to that 
barrage fire which was to cover their great 
advance. 

Thus began Michael’s Day, to give it the 
name the Germans selected in expectation of 
victory. For many days hundreds of thou- 
sands of German troops had been moving 
toward this designated front. “All Ger- 
many is on the march,” one German officer 
had exclaimed exultantly and even with a 
degree of awe as he saw the enormous human 
tide rolling toward the front. ‘The chimes 
of Easter will sound peace,” the German 
Crown Prince had boasted, forgetting his 
equally confident forecast two years before, 
when the attack upon Verdun had opened. 

A month before Ludendorff had told the 
Kaiser that though the battle would be hard 
the victory would be attained. Now he had 
moved his headquarters forward to Avesnes, 
to be nearer the scene of action, and the 
Kaiser had come in his special train and 
settled beside his great captain. Two great 
armies, those of Below and Hutier, had 
taken position on either side of that of Mar- 
witz, hitherto holding the sector. Sixty-four 
divisions were now to fall upon the twenty- 
ninth of Byng and Gough, but unequally, 
since forty would strike the fourteen of the 
latter. And of this mighty concentration 
the British had no adequate warning. Be- 
fore the battle ended, moreover, the Germans 
would employ no less than eighty-nine divi- 
sions. 

Haig expected an attack on March 21. He 
expected it astride the Bapaume-Cambrai 
road, that is, on Byng’s front. Both Byng 
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and Gough had warned their troops, but, as 
far as Gough was concerned, he had no 
other resource, nor is there anything to sug- 
gest that he had the smallest hint of the 
magnitude of the blow. Thus at the weak- 
est point in the British line at the decisive 
hour Ludendorff had accomplished a secret 
concentration of unparalleled strength. 
What was left now was the putting of every- 
thing to the touch. 

On the subject of this supreme effort to 
win a decision, Ludendorff’s narrative is ex- 
tremely interesting: “That the attack in the 
west would be one of the most difficult opera- 
tions in history, I was perfectly sure and I 
did not hide the fact.” This is the burden 
of his comment. It was the “biggest task 
in history,” he says at another point, and at 
the outset of the assault, his view was, 
“What we would achieve, whether we 
should break through and start a war of 
movement or whether our effort would re- 
main a sortie on aarge scale was uncertain, 
like everything in war.” 

The bombardment lasted five hours and in 
that time more shells were consumed than in 
the whole Franco-Prussian War. The morn- 
ing had been foggy and the smoke shells in- 
creased the density of the pall that hung over 
all the front. "Toward the end of the ter- 
rible storm the Germans began to employ 
gas shells in great quantities and of various 
sorts, paralyzing the defense, forcing the ar- 
tillerymen to don gas masks and thus greatly 
reducing their effectiveness. 

At exactly 9.40 A. M. the guns switched 
to a rolling barrage and the great attack be- 
gan. Beyond the narrow ‘‘No Man’s Land” 
the Germans entered the forward system of 
British defense. This system had _ been 
modeled upon the similar zone in which the 
Germans had received the British attacks in 
Flanders in the previous year. It was thinly 
held—not a continuous trench line, but a 
series of strong points furnished with ma- 
chine guns and designed to give a cross fire 
and thus stop a hostile rush. 

The fog and the smoke produced by the 
gas shells combined to destroy all visibility. 
The Germans were upon the strong points 
before the defenders were able to discover 
their advance. The efficacy of the cross fire 
was equally destroyed. All along the front 
the defensive zone was submerged with little 
or no really effective resistance and the Ger- 
man masses arrived with incredible speed at 
the battle positions themselves. 

Thereafter the rate of German progress 
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was unequal, in the main greater as one 
looked from north to south, that is, before 
Gough’s army rather than Byng’s, but by the 
end of the day the British battle position had 
been reached everywhere on the front as- 
sailed, and in at least three places it had been 
actually penetrated. Moreover, the attack 
had been so swift that very large numbers of 
the forward troops had been submerged and 
captured or killed. Still on the night of 
March 21 the situation did not yet appear 
critical and the official statements issued by 
the British led the world to believe that the 
German attack had been decisively held. 

On the following morning, however, still 
aided by fog, the Germans began to disclose 
the real extent of their purpose. To the 
north they opened a breach in Gough’s lines, 
west of St. Quentin and in the valley of the 
little Onignon Brook, which led to the 
Somme above Péronne. Thus they pene- 
trated the third and last British position and 
entered the open country. beyond. Mean- 
time two divisions belonging to the Seventh 
German Army had crossed the Oise near La 
Fére and swept through the thinly held line 
of posts on the west bank, had reached and 
passed the Crozat Canal, and taken Farg- 
niers. Worst of all, Gough had used up all 
of his own reserves and French reinforce- 
ments were only just beginning to trickle 
up. Instead of holding out for ninety-six 
hours the British line, the larger part of 
Gough’s front, had collapsed in less than 
forty-eight, while French reserves were a 
whole day late in getting off. 

By the 23d the Germans were across the 
Somme at Ham, while to the south the Cro- 
zat Canal had been permanently lost. To 
the north of Ham they had passed the Somme 
at several points and the last barrier, natural 
or artificial, west of the Avre was thus 
abolished. CGough’s Army was beginning to 
dissolve. It was still maintaining scme sort 
of cohesion to the north, astride the Somme, 
although a dangerous gap had been opened be- 
tween it and Byng’s Third Army, but to the 
south there was only a confused mass of men, 
fighting in groups, in handfuls, fighting mag- 
nificently, but tossed upon the German flood 
like chips on an incoming wave. A gap was 
thus opening between the British and French 
armies and the road to Paris by the Oise 
valley was beginning to be in danger. 

The main hope of salvation to the south 
lay henceforth in the speed and numbers of 
the French troops, which were already on 
their way in large numbers and beginning to 
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intervene in small units. Still the gap con- 
tinued to widen and by March 25 the Ger- 
mans were back in Noyon and the danger of 
losing the Lassigny Hills, the last consider- 
able barrier on the road to Paris, was acute. 
Only north of the Somme was the situation 
improving. There the British had been 
driven straight across the old Somme battle- 
field, but were beginfing to take root be- 
hind the Ancre. They would, in fact, hold 
fast, with minor fluctuations, on the line co- 
inciding with that front from which they had 
attacked on July 1, 1916, although Albert 
and its knot of roads would be lost presently 
by an unlucky blunder. 

South of the Somme, on the contrary, the 
situation was everywhere approaching a 
Ludendorff, feeling himself checked 
in the north, held by Byng’s forces (for Byng 
had now assumed command of all of Gough’s 
troops north of the river), multiplied his 
efforts toward Noyon, toward Montdidier 
and last of all toward Amiens. Added to 
all else was the fact that Haig, now becom- 
ing acutely apprehensive as to his own army, 
was beginning to draw his troops back in 
such fashion as would preclude all chance of 
closing the gap between the two armies, be- 
tween the French and the British. Lack of 
unified command now threatened to produce 
the supreme disaster which Ludendorff con- 
cedes he expected on this day, March 25. 


V. FocH Is CALLED 


In this crisis and on the following morn- 
ing British and French military and civil au- 
thorities met in solemn conference in the 
little town of Doullens, north of Amiens 
and back of the Arras front. Haig and Pé- 
tain were there, as were Poincaré and Clem- 
enceau. Lord Milner represented Lloyd 
George and Great Britain. At two o’clock 
in the afternoon—the day and hour forever 
memorable—Clemenceau and Milner, in the 
name of the French and British Govern- 
ments and with the approval of Pétain and 
Haig, signed their names to the following 
document: 


General Foch is charged by the British and 
French Governments with coérdinating the action 
of the Allied Armies on the Western front. For 
this purpose he will come to an understanding 
with the generals-in-chief, who are requested to 
furnish him with all necessary information. 


A halting, lame, almost pitiful commission 
to give a general literally called upon to save 
the world at a supreme crisis and in the 
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presence of an unparalleled defeat, threaten- 
ing hourly to become a disaster utterly irrev- 
ocable, but, such as it was, Foch could use 
it, and the way he would use it, in a few 
weeks would shame the givers into the 
extension of power, which was _ necessary 
if the war were first to be saved and 
later won. Meantime Foch undertook the 
task, 

And what a task it was! Between the 
Lassigny Hills and Bray-sur-Somme the 
flood of German divisions was ever swirling 
forward and ever increasing in volume. Brit- 
ish divisions, already in ribbons, were tend- 
ing away from the French, drawn by Haig’s 
anxieties, by their own instinctive drift 
toward their own armies. Above all, the 
German troops were approaching the Avre 
and the Trois Doms, were drawing near to 
Montdidier, which would fall the next day, 
were approaching the Paris-Calais railway 
life-line of Franco-British codperation. They 
already seemed about to break out of the 
sides of the Somme-Oise corridor and spread- 
ing out to engulf Amiens, Montdidier, re- 
alize their terrible purpose, and separate the 
British and French armies. 

What was’ Foch’s first objective? Unmis- 
takably to prevent the separation of the two 
armies, to cover Amiens and Paris at one 
time, by bridling the fleod, by constructing 
a dike across the front of the tidal wave, to 
make good the line of the Avre. This was 
the first, the single, the all-compelling task 
of Foch. 

To fill the gap Foch can henceforth de- 
pend only on French troops. All available 
British reserves are required north of the 
Somme. It will require much effort to per- 
suade Haig to permit his stricken divisions 
south of the river to hang on the necessary 
time, for time will still be required to get 
up the French divisions, flowing to the 
danger point in a flood of horizon blue. 
Everyone must dig in, hold on, die, but 
not yield an inch. Joffre’s order to his 
troops on the eve of the First Marne is again 
the word of command. 

“Hold the enemy where he is. We can’t 
afford to lose a single metre more of French 
soil!” This is Foch’s first word to Pétain. 
He will accomplish miracles, literally mir- 
acles, in hastening the reinforcements, but 
now, before they can arrive, he will demand 
miracles of the weary, defeated, stricken 
troops, who still fight back, after a week of 
this agony. 

The French historian, Louis Madelin, 
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clearest expositor of this crisis as of the First 
Marne campaign, whose facts I have 
frequently followed here, records the 
first twenty-four hours of Foch’s activities 
thus: 


One hour after his investiture he “runs” to 
Dury and sees Gough. Settles him at last, by 
putting his hands upon his shoulders, very ener- 
getically. “Make your Eighteenth Corps hold at 
all costs on its present front. Make your 
Nineteenth Corps hold at all costs on its front. 
Wait until you are relieved before you withdraw 
a single man or retire a single step!” 

At Dury he sees also Barthelemy, chief of staff 
of Fayolle, who now commands the two French 
armies, those of Humbert and of Debeney, which 
are struggling to fill the yawning gap. For him 
he writes a short note, its tone unmistakable. “At 
all hazards maintain the position of the British 
Army south of the Somme, then, as quickly as 
possible relieve all British troops south of the 
Somme!” 

Having telephoned to Debeney, he decides to 
join him at Maignelay. “Hold at all costs, where 
you find yourself, preserving your junction with 
the British.” He reappears at Paris, at ten o’clock 
that night, writes a letter to Pétain, indicating his 
first ideas, sets out for Clermont, where he sees 
Humbert and Fayolle. For them the same mes- 
sage, always the same message—“Hold where you 
are. Organize solidly. Demand of the troops 
their maximum effort, make their commanders 
realize their responsibilities.” By noon, the next 
day he is back at Dury, where it is still necessary 
to hold Gough, and from Gough’s headquarters 
he “runs” to Byng’s. 


Recall that Foch is sixty-seven—he was 
nineteen on that far-off evil day when he first 
saw the German invader in Metz—that he 
has been in nearly all of the great crises of 
the war since the Marne, that France held 
him exhausted a whole year before this 
March, and the magnitude of the merely 
physical exertion can be appraised. But the 
moral overpasses the physical. His spirit is 
in some mysterious manner almost immedi- 
ately communicated throughout the whole 
Allied host. In the presence of defeat he 
does not recognize that he is beaten, he will 
not accept this battle as lost. His mood is 
that of Napoleon at Marengo. 

Months later, the victory won, the war 
over, Foch will say to his friend, André de 
Maricourt: 


“When, at an historic moment, a clear vision is 
given to a man, and when he finds, as a conse- 
quence, that this ci. *r vision has directed opera- 
tions having enormous results in a formidable 
conflict—and I think that I had that clear vision 
at the Marne, at the Yser and on March 26, 1918 
—I believe that it comes from a Providence in 
whose hands the man is but an instrument and 
the victory is directed from above by a higher, 
by a Divine Will.” 
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VI. THE FLoop Is DAMMED 


March 26 is the decisive day. The course 
of events is oddly analogous to that at Ver- 
dun two years earlier. Then Falkenhayn 
attacked on February 21, and on February 
26 began to feel himself checked. But Foch 
has evil days before him still. The great 
gap between the British and the French is 
still open. In truth there are a series of 
gaps. His line is still “dotted” rather than 
solid. On this day the Germans are cross- 
ing the Avre and mounting the eastern slope 
of the narrow plateau between the Avre and 
the Paris-Calais railway. On this plateau 
and at Cantigny, American troops, the First 
Division, will do a heroic deed a few weeks 
hence, far-shining and fraught with grave 
consequences. 

If only Gough will stick, if Haig will re- 
call his decision to take his fragments north 
of the Somme, if Foch can hold the two 
corners of what has become the Somme 
salient, the Noyon and the Amiens corners, 
he will somehow contrive to stretch a dike 
between them. But Ludendorff feels him- 
self checked. He has already—he com- 
plains of it in his memoirs—been compelled 
to change his plans once, because of the fail- 
ure of the forces north of the Somme. Ex- 
actly two months later an unexpectedly com- 
plete victory will lead him to a second change 
of plans in mid-battle, this time fatal. He 
has turned all his attention to the Somme- 
Oise front and, despite the capture of Mont- 
didier on March 27, he already senses the 
fact that the Noyon corner, the Lassigny 
Hills, will hold. 

Wherefore he turns north, storms against 
the line from the bend of the Avre to the 
Somme. Amiens has become his final objec- 
tive the next day, and he attacks in tremen- 
dous force north of the Somme all the way 
to Arras and to Vimy beyond. This is the 
beginning of an effort to escape from the ef- 
fects of the canalizing of his thrust between 
the Somme and the Oise. It is an effort to 
break down the northern “corner” of the 
new Somme salient. We shall see exactly 
the same maneuver partially successful, this 
time in the Battle of the Lys, when Messines 
and Kemmel are taken. We shall see the 
same effort, a failure on that occasion, when 
Ludendorff has broken through between 
Soissons and Rheims and endeavors to break 
down the Soissons corner of the new salient. 

This offensive of March 28 is a particu- 
larly costly thing for the Germans, repulsed 


both before Byng’s Third Army and Horne’s 
First. ‘Two days later Ludendorff made his 
second great effort south of the Somme. He 
had now abandoned the Montdidier thrust. 
Amiens had become his last objective, but the 
thrust was parried. 

The 31st is Easter Sunday, whose chimes, 
in the forecast of the German Crown Prince, 
were to sound peace. But instead, as Made- 
lin heard Fayolle promise Mangin two days 
earlier, the Allies sing Hallelujah in Amiens 
Cathedral, although the German shells are 
now falling on that noble pile, seeking to re- 
peat their achievement in vandalism at 
Rheims, but failing, failing utterly, a thing 
for which the whole world will be grateful. 

April 4 and 5 see the last convulsions, at- 
tacks south and then north of the river 
Somme—the final effort, as Haig says, to 
prevent the new Allied front from stabiliz- 
ing, to avoid a return to the war of posi- 
tions, to escape a repetition of the Verdun 
check. But these actions, on which he staked 
so much, prove “indecisive,” as Ludendorft 
later reports. He cannot break the Amiens 
corner, he cannot extend the dislocation of 
the British front north of the Somme. On 
the contrary, he suffers such heavy losses on 
the ground where the British won the Battle 
of Arras, just a year before, on Easter Mon- 
day, that he abandons all further idea of 
breaking through between the Somme and 
the La Bassee Canal, although he will try 
for Amiens by Villers Bretonneux on April 
24, making a brief effort at the point where 
Sandeman Carey performed his great feat. 
Momentarily successful, thanks to tanks, 
here used by the Germans for the first time, 
this effort will be broken by the Australians. 
The battle has become one of exhaustion 
and on April 5 Ludendorff breaks it off. 

Madelin saw Foch in the closing hours 
of the battle and his description of the inter- 
view is striking. He writes: 


I saw General Foch at this period at Beauvais, 
in the hall of the Hotel de Ville, where he was 
camping rather than established. There was noth- 
ing like the stir one would expect to find about a 
chief of such importance. A handful of officers 
worked under the direction of General Weygand, 
the faithful chief of staff of the Grand Couronné 
de Nancy, who had followed the great soldier 
everywhere, seconding him in an invaluable fash- 
ion, and had now hurried thither to resume his 
réle as the good right arm. No apparatus—the 
least German colonel would have had ten times 
the racket. 

The General himself I found again just as I 
had always found him in his grey-blue uniform 
moving about on legs which are a trifle short and 
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strongly bowed as a result of horseback riding, 
his strong head crowned with short locks and fur- 
rowed and bronzed by war. His glance was 
clear, just a trifle malicious under his wrinkled 
eyelids, his shaggy gray moustache yellowed with 
tobacco and—that mouth which could in so few 
minutes assume so many different expressions of 
utmost vigor and of ironical good humor. 

His gestures were still marvelously quick, 
prodigiously expressive. His hand as- usual em- 
phasized and supplemented his words. I found 
him calm and just a little bantering, but wholly 
without conceit. He led me to that map on which 
in various colors the dying battle was writing 
itself. He explained the phases to me and then— 
there, that is over. What was the problem? To 
check at all costs, and he made a gesture with his 
arms, which separated slowly. Instantly the 
“pocket” was dug before my eyes. “Next, to hold 
fast. That is now,” and he plunged both arms 
to the ground with a gesture which would have 
stopped the universe. 

“And finally, that will be later, that’—and his 
arms opened again and he brought his fists to- 
gether to smash the reckless adventurer. I have 
related the circumstances. To-day it seems as if 
it had been arranged then just as it was going to 
be one day, but on a day a little further off than 
he thought then. 


In fact, as Madelin points out, Foch was 
already prepared with his plan for an attack 
on the Somme side of the new salient by 
April 8, but on the next day Ludendorft’s 
attack in Flanders intervened. Foch would 
have to wait, but this attack would come on 
August 8, Germany’s “black day” in Luden- 
dorff’s calendar. Still on April 4 Foch 
could tell the Allied correspondents that the 
flood was “dammed” and he could add, talk- 
ing to General Maurice, “Ludendorff will 
probably try again, but he won't get 
through.” That trial on April 5 was the 
last convulsion of the battle. 


VII. THE RESULT 


It remains to appraise the value of the 
German offensive, of the Kaiser’s Battle, 
as the Germans had proudly named it, in ad- 
vance. The battlefield success had been pro- 
digious. ‘There had been a break-through 
on a front of nearly thirty miles. The ex- 
treme penetration had been over sixty miles. 
One British army had been in part routed, 
and in the main destroyed. It would never 
again appear as an army and its commander 
was recalled in something approximating dis- 
grace. The loss of ground had been un- 
equaled in the history of the war of posi- 
tions on the Western Front. In ten days 
all the territory gained by the British and 
French in six months of battle at the Somme 
in 1916, and as a consequence of the Hinden- 


burg retreat in 1917, had been abandoned. 

The Germans were back at Noyon. Clem- 
enceau’s critics could now taunt him with 
precisely the fact that he had used in taunt- 
ing his predecessors from August, 1914, to 
March, 1917—the Germans were westward 
of their old Somme line. They were with- 
in range of Amiens, and their guns com- 
manded the Paris-Calais railway, which was 
thus closed to traffic. They gravely hin- 
dered, if they did not actually prohibit, the 
use of all the railway lines centering about 
Amiens and serving the Allied army. They 
had captured an enormous number of can- 
non, vast depots of material, hospitals, rail- 
way rolling stock—a booty hitherto unsur- 
passed on the Western Front in the war. 

Of prisoners Ludendorff counted 90,000. 
In captured and missing, the British alone 
had lost more than 75,000, including 2392 
officers and 72,968 men. Their killed for 
March alone exceeded 20,000; their wounded 
were in excess of 84,000. The ten days of 
battle from March 21 to 31 had cost them 
in killed and wounded approximately as 
much as the American operations from Sep- 
tember 12 to November 11, that is, the St. 
Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne operations, 
would cost Pershing’s army. Killed, wound- 
ed, and captured or missing, the British 
loss for March amounted to 175,000 officers 
and men—a number as large as Bazaine had 
surrendered at Metz, and equal to the com- 
bined strength of the armies of Meade and 
Lee at Gettysburg. Counting the loss of the 
French, Ludendorff’s first blow had thus 
cost the Allies a quarter of a million of 
men. It had crippled their communications 
and by lengthening the battle line had in- 
creased the difficulties of the Allies, since 
they possessed inferior numbers. It had, 
further, made a deep draft upon French 
reserves rushed up to save the British army 
and to restore the connection between the 
two armies. 

By contrast, Ludendorff, despite very 
heavy losses, had realized none of his larger 
purposes. He had not crushed the British 
by a single blow. He had not separated 
them from the French. In his own memoirs 
he confesses that the hope of March 24 and 
25 had not been realized, and concedes that 
at the close of the gigantic operation the 
future was obscure and the tactical and 
strategic outlook unpromising. 

What was the cause of the German fail- 
ure? For failure it was in the larger sense. 
It seems to be discoverable in the fact that 
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German strength was worn out before deci- 
sive results could be obtained. The great 
German mass arrived at the Avre, as on the 
battlefield of the First Marne, exhausted. 
It had outrun its artillery and used up its 
provisions. Victorious, it was incapable of 
exploiting the success, of realizing the fruits, 
of its labors. Once more, as at the Marne, 
German High Command had calculated the 
mechanical elements of the problem accu- 
rately, but had neglected the human factor 
completely. 

Despite the enormous expansion of the 
front ruptured, despite an immediate prog- 
ress seven times as great as at Verdun, the 
actual circumstances had been the same. The 
armies of Humbert and Debeney, com- 
manded by Fayolle, like Pétain’s immortal 
army at Verdun, had arrived in time to re- 
store “‘a delicate situation” and the previous 
deadlock had been restored. It had been 
restored so completely that Ludendorff broke 
off the engagement rather than run the risk 
of further repetition of the Verdun expe- 
rience. 

In point of fact the Allies had lived 
through the worst crisis of the whole war. 
Their danger would never be as great, al- 
though it might seem even more acute in suc- 
ceeding weeks. 

On the human side, the great conflict pre- 
sents a picture of heroism and of devotion 
beyond the power of the historian to de- 
scribe. If the cohesion of the Fifth British 
army was largely destroyed in the first days, 
the isolated groups which survived fought to 
the end with courage and devotion un- 
equaled. Day after day unrested, and un- 
fed, the British fragments stolidly, doggedly 
fought on through the long moonlight nights 
so favorable to the foe, who had timed his 
attack to gain advantage from the brilliant 
nights. “These beaten men dragged them- 
selves to new positions and at daybreak re- 
sumed the conflict. 

Nor was the French contribution less 
splendid. Fayolle, Humbert, Debeney— 
these are famous names forever in French 
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history. The first French troops to arrive 
flung themselves into the furnace without 
artillery support, made of themselves willing 
sacrifices in the hope, not entirely vain, of 
gaining a few hours for the reserves which 
were coming up behind and seeking to take 
root before the German masses arrived. 

In the end victor and vanquished alike 
were exhausted, and German divisions ad- 
vanced. British troops retreated with drag- 
ging footsteps, fell asleep by the roads in 
the midst of the battle. Not even the re- 
treat from Mons brought to British soldiers 
exhaustion like that of the first week of the 
March offensive. 

Memorable, too, amidst the crowd of un- 
forgettable incidents is the exploit of Sande- 
man Carey, in command of a force of for- 
tune gathered from all ranks and conditions, 
like that forlorn hope of cooks and hostlers 
assembled by Sir John French at the crisis 
of the first battle of Ypres, and including a 
detachment belonging to that regiment of 
American engineers who had volunteered 
when Marwitz broke the British line at 
Cambrai in the previous year. With this 
“scratch” force Carey barred the road to 
Amiens when it lay open to German advance. 
He not only held the gate, but by a despair- 
ing counter-attack actually threw the enemy 
back. Haig will have special and generous 
words of praise for these engineers later. 
Equally daring and devoted was the service 
of British and French aviators who from the 
air checked German divisions and paralyzed 
German transport, and thus gained time. 

In this battle fell Lieutenant-Colonel Ray- 
nal C. Bolling, the first American officer of 
rank to give his life in the war. Surprised 
while reconnoitering the German advance, 
he was killed, pistol in hand, defending him- 
self to the last. In the circumstances of his 
death there was a reminiscence of the equally 
untimely fate of Colonel Ellsworth in the 
first days of the Civil War. In both cases, 


a brilliant officer marked for greater services 
was cut down before his real work had more 
than begun. 
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| pe from communistic Russia comes 
evidence of the universal realization 
that production, and production only, will 
save the world from economic starvation 
with vast political consequences. Production 
of food must precede eating, and manufac- 
ture of goods is the only way to have them 
for self-comfort or for exchange into other 
equipment of decent living. 

No less true is it that the main industrial 
areas of Europe are ready to work hard and 
long, as soon as working materials come to 
hand. To hasten the first consignments, 
France, Italy, and Germany are finally will- 
ing to put up any security which the creditor 
nations may reasonably designate out of lists 
ready for submission. There is no choice in 
the matter for the excessive populations 
which occupy the non-productive soils of 
western Europe; in some cases fertility and 
the natural resources of mines and forests 
have been exhausted by intensive use through- 
out the centuries, and in other cases they 
never existed. 


Imports of Western Europe 


The following import figures of England, 
France, Italy, and Germany depict vividly 
their dependence on outside sources for food 
and the working materials of industry. 
Gradually during the last three hundred 
years they had built up a delicately adjusted 
sequence of manufactures for these materials. 
Discrepancies in value between the total out- 
flow and the inflow were expressed by inter- 
national credits in the terms of domestic cur- 
rency and by debits in terms of foretgn cur- 
rency, and an elaborate system of book- 
keeping trusteeship was set up among the 
banks to take care of the balances. 

The United Kingdom imported in 1913 
80 per cent. of her consumption in wheat, 
100 per cent. of corn consumed, and 100 per 
cent. of sugar. France depended on impor- 
tation for 50 per cent. of corn consumed, 
15 per cent. of wheat. Italy had to bring in 


28 per cent. of wheat needed and 12 per 
cent. corn. Germany was dependent on 
outside supplies for all of her corn and nearly 
one-third of her wheat. 

Consult, if you please, the 1913 percent- 
ages of certain imports for industrial con- 
sumption, showing the dependence of Eu- 
rope on outside sources, mostly overseas: 


Iron Ore = Oil —— Cotton Wool 


%o %o %o vi 
United Kingdom 30 86 99 100 80 
BUANEO fac css ess a 100 100 100 87 
NANO codecs eres. _— 97 a 100 61 
Germany ....... 25 90 89 100 44 


From the poverty of soil implied by these 
figures there has been no escape for the 
teeming populations, except by emigration to 
more bounteous regions of the earth or by 
investment of hard-earned industrial savings 
in foreign enterprises which could be trans- 
lated into living necessities. Both these 
things they did until the Great War came 
along and not only disrupted their scheme 
of production and exchange, but also barred 
every avenue of physical departure from the 
areas of high pressure. Even at that the 
deadlock might have been broken by pur- 
chase of a few primary materials with such 
fragments of free credit as remained, had it 
not been for the debasement of their cur- 
rencies. 

These foreign currencies have for the most 
part become merely the echoes of old sounds. 
Whereas, they used to have behind them 
the accumulated increment of many past 
years, they are now taken in trade by those 
people only who hope the governments of is- 
sue may be able to redeem them eventually 
out of earnings in the future. No better 
illustration of this can be found than in the 
preferability of the British pound sterling 
as against the German mark; the former 
bears the guarantee of a nation which, above 
all others in Europe, will remain orderly and 


solvent in spite of economic upheavals. 
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Attempts to Employ Barter 


Under the drive of a desire in every manu- 
facturing nation to sell goods to needy com- 
munities, trade by barter has been tried on a 
small scale here and there. Cotton yarn has 
been traded to French factories for hosiery, 
Italian silk for lubricating oil, American 
fusing metals for German cutlery, and so 
forth. Security sometimes was deposited by 
the debtor pending delivery of the finished 
article, and the claim on the goods*was sold 
to a third person forthwith. But instances 
of success in a large way are not known to 
be many—if we exclude the several shiploads 
of British merchandise which were bartered 
on the shores of the Black Sea, before Odessa 
and other ports. The operation seems usually 
to require the presence of banks which will 
act as guarantors of delivery, as agents for 
collection, as repositories for collateral, and 
as endorsers of liens covering goods promised 
in exchange. 

Outside of these mechanical difficulties, a 
haphazard application of the plan does not 
promise to reach enough starving factories or 
to supply enough material for the needs of 
any comprehensive region. Frequently the 
danger of labor troubles acts as a deterrent 
on both sides to the bargain. But the chief 
difficulty is to find enough merchants of raw 
materials who know what to do with fin- 
ished goods when they get them. 

Nevertheless, barter seems to offer some 
hope to the Diisseldorf Chamber of Com- 
merce, if we understand correctly its recent 
bonding of nearby coal mines. Apparently 
the purpose is to pledge this security in ear- 
nest of a trade for American raw materials 
and for British wool and hemp. 


A Dutch Proposal 


Another scheme has been elaborated by 
Dutch bankers and traders, on the following 
lines as communicated by Dr. van Tienhoven, 
manager of the Amsterdam branch of the 
Rotterdamsche Bankvereiniging, the largest 
banking corporation in Holland, with afflia- 
tions all over Europe. The proposal recom- 
mends the formation of an international syn- 
dicate, by representatives of the ‘Haute 
Banque” of Great Britain, United States 
and Holland, to which initial subscription 
shall come from the three nations in the re- 
spective amounts of five million pounds ster- 
ling, fifty million dollars, and sixty million 
guilders. We quote from his document, 
using italics of our own: 
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Shares are made out to the owner and are 
only transferable with the consent of the man- 
agement of the syndicate. ‘Twenty-five per cent. 
must be paid up in ready money on each share 
subscribed. Those banks already represented in 
the syndicate are entitled to increase their par- 
ticipation by further subscriptions. The manage- 
ment shall decide about applications for the sub- 
scription of shares handed in later by banks not 
(originally) represented and shall fix the lowest 
amount of shares to be allotted to the various 
countries. 

INTERNATIONAL ‘TRADE CERTIFICATES. The 
working capital shall be procured by the issue 
of International Trade Certificates. They shall 
serve as payment for goods imported through 
the intermediary of the syndicate. The maximum 
amount shall not exceed four times the amount 
of capital subscribed (or paid up). These cer- 
tificates shall not run longer than one year and 
the syndicate shall be responsible for their re- 
demption. An interest of 6 per cent. shall be 
paid on them. 

FINANCING. ‘The importer shall cover the in- 
voice amount by accepting bills of exchange, 
which shall be made out in dollars, pounds, ster- 
ling or guilders, as the case may be. They shall 
be endorsed by first-class banks of the importer’s 
country. The sight of the bills shall be decided, 
as far as possible, on the following principles for 
a country like Germany: 


For raw materials: / AA Aa 6 months 
9 (ean 12 z 
POU O Ns 6.6 «5 18 ae 
1 a 24 “ 

For foodstuffs: D5 Vor. sins 1 year 
DeVoe xii te 3 years 
F/O 5 


The bills of exchange shall be deposited with 
the syndicate at its central office (possibly The 
Hague, on account of its general proximity and 
its political neutrality), and the Note Issuing 
Banks (of the subscribing countries) shall be 
bound to discount the certificates, made out in 
the currency of their country at 7 per cent. These 
banks (Federal Reserve Banks) shall, moreover, 
advance as much as 90 per cent. on shares fully 
paid up. 

LiaBILiry. The _ participating governments 
shall be bound to provide that when a foreign 
loan has been negotiated an amount shall be set 
aside sufficient for the redemption of those Inter- 
national Trade ,Certificates, covered only by bills 
running more than one year. 


It may be said that the idea is inspired 
largely by the conviction in Holland that 
the first duty is “to save Germany from a 
financial breakdown that would endanger the 
solvency of various other countries” by the 
intermediation of all nations that have 
“a common and vital interest in maintaining 
her buying power,” without undue emphasis 
on the “political upheaval that (in the event 
of intolerable economic crisis) would not 
confine itself to Germany.” 

The syndicate might commend itself also 
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as a private enterprise between several na- 
tionals, for then it could act as a great sales 
intermediary, transmitting European orders 
to America when they were accompanied by 
sufficient collateral (preferably bonds) from 
the buyer to vouchsafe payment of bills. 
Short-term notes could be issued to the ship- 
per, based on the collateral, and those notes 
could be made discountable by the American 
banks subscribing to the stock of the syndi- 
cate. The expenses and profits of the syndi- 
cate would be found in substantial rate 
charges to the buyer and nominal charges to 
the seller for services by the syndicate as 
credit agency and collector. It is even con- 
ceivable that some sellers in the United 
States would be glad to take over securities 
in payment of bills, particularly in case of 
forfeit by the consignees failing to pay cash. 


Utilizing Banks. 


A comparatively simple expedient of pri- 
vate financing is given trial by Americans in 
countries of higher banking responsibility. 
The American shipper agrees to accept from 
his British customer pounds sterling at the 
prevailing rate for dollars, the sterling being 
then deposited to the American’s account in 
a British bank with the understanding that 
it is not to be withdrawn for twelve or eight- 
een months. Every thirty days the exchange 
is refigured and a further deposit, or a with- 
drawal, made in the account in order to keep 
on hand enough sterling to satisfy the dollar 
face of the invoice. At the end of the period 
the creditor American may choose to check 
out or to renew a similar agreement. Mean- 
while, in the event of needing the money at 
home, he takes to his own bank a certificate 
of deposit from the British bank and hypoth- 
ecates it for about 80 per cent. of face value 
in dollars. 

This is the more effective with concerns 
on whom the banks may rely to cover imme- 
diately any shortage of dollar value in the 
certificate on account of a sharp fall in the 
exchange value of the British deposit. If 
the concern’s credit is good enough, there 
would be no danger in advancing 100 per 
cent. of value, since it is in essence a collat- 
eral loan by the bank and not a purchase of 
security. 

Although much faith has been professed 
in the ability of American security compa- 
nies to finance Europe by the marketing of 
stocks, bonds, and mortgages to our public, 
no progress has been made so far, in spite of 
earnest efforts by the Committee on Finance, 
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whose appointment sprang out of the inter- 
national business men’s conference held at 
Atlantic City last October under the auspices 
of the Chambers of Commerce of the United 
States. Many people have taken Chairman 
James E. Alexander’s financial sermon on 
the godliness of thrift and labor to be a con- 
fession that no American market for foreign 
securities has been found adequate to the pur- 
pose. ‘This brings no surprise to those who 
have always recognized the impulse of our 
people to buy goods, not investments; the 
quick unloading of Liberty bonds at banks 
and department stores proves the point. But 
there are greater disabilities in relation to a 
relief measure. 

The bankers, who naturally assume lead 
in the security market, are under obligation, 
first, to keep deposits liquid, and, second, to 
employ them with the greatest legitimate 
profit possible. Depositors demand the one 
thing, stockholders and directors the other. 
Consequently, say critics in Europe, these 
security brokers will perforce seek invest- 
ments where they can be picked up at lowest 
depressed figures, for sale to the American 
public at the highest stimulated figures. The 
margin of profit thereby accrues to capital, 
and not only reduces by so much the credits 
to Europe but also entails on the resulting 
commerce an excessive overhead cost. In 
other words, the instinct of the broker would 
send him primarily into the raw and inept 
states, the Balkans, where rich concessions in 
mines or public utilities are often to be had 
for nominal consideration under circum- 
stances of fiscal pressure. France, Italy, and 
Germany, the original applicants, would be 
lost to sight if the brokers began competition 
in that sort of thing. “Another question is 
asked : 

Assuming that the three above powers 
were selected for exclusive attention, is there 
any way of guaranteeing that a few powerful 
corporations would not absorb all the cred- 
its, leaving none to the lesser but substantial 
producers who make up three-fourths of any 
nation’s business ? 

The great corporations of national repute 
command first attention by power of their 
property, visible and implied. Their -cor- 
porate identities, fortified by American bank- 
ing endorsement, would merit the respect of 
investors everywhere. But what becomes of 
poor Jules Chamoix, with his little shoe fac- 
tory in some small city and his hundred- 
thousand-franc output? Unless he and his 
kind come together in great numbers from a 
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large area and pool their resources for credit 
security on a large scale, they are completely 
out of business from now on, and the bulk of 
the nation’s industry goes with them. 

Already French trade syndicates have re- 
ported failure to find supplies in modest 
amounts for minor members of good credit, 
because distributing companies prefer the 
larger profit and more ease in purveying 
exclusively to the big corporations which can 
take all the supplies on hand. 

Interrogation, too, of political import is 
not absent. If alone the great combination 
of capital and industry is going to receive 
credit protection, may it not provide the ris- 
ing tide of communism with further argu- 
ment that capital is exclusive, self-centered, 
tyrannical? Weak as the argument would 
be, it will some day have to be refuted by 
measures wholly comprehensible to hungry 
proletariats at large. 


Government Loans 


So goes the comment of those economists 
and statesmen who think that the problem 
of economic revival is not one for solution 
by free trading security-brokers, but rather 
one for nations acting upon nations through 
their governments. When Governor Hard- 
ing, of the Federal Reserve Board, pointed 
out the further inflation of currency that 
would result from more loans to Europe, 
they nodded their heads and called it an un- 
avoidable, a minor evil. They thought that 
the vast wealth and commercial profits of the 
American people would put substance into 
our currency long before Europe could re- 
store her own. ‘There is, for that matter, 
ample belief in the necessity of doing busi- 
ness hereafter largely on ‘“I-owe-you’s,” 
since the accumulated capital with which 
the world used to operate has been burned 
and blown up by five years of intensified 
war, 

When objection is made to governmental 
loans, that our people will not tolerate’ an- 
other item in the burden of taxation, par- 
ticularly for the object of financing Europe, 
reply is heard that further flotation of 
United States bonds could be sold if the 
rates of interest were 6 per cent. taxable, 
and if a patient sales campaign were insti- 
tuted throughout the country. Happy, in- 
deed, would be the outcome if we could 
teach our people thus to save and invest; no 
one denies that the lesson will have to be 
carried to them some day in a genuine offer 
of government securities worthy to compete 
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as income producers with the more specula- 
tive shares of private enterprise. 

Another discouragement to government- 
lending is the prospect of our being called 
upon as a nation to cancel the ten billion 
dollars’ worth of debts owed to us by Eu- 
rope. To this there is no answer; it over- 
whelms all debate. The only question re- 
mains, then, whether Europe could still sur- 
vive starvation in raw materials. 

The Supreme Economic Council at Paris 
has been impelled recently to permit com- 
mercial relations with the codperative socie- 
ties of Russia, from which there appeared no 
escape so long as supplies from the New 
World were not forthcoming. Germany had 
turned for subsistence in that direction, and 
it seemed advisable to spread to all nations 
the opportunity before Germany preémpted 
it completely by political rapprochement with 
the Lenine government, which she may adopt 
as a last resort against economic isolation. 
The point is that millions of people will not 
wait idly on relief from their natural asso- 
ciates until stagnation brings death upon 
them. 

Much, anyway, may be said in favor of 
loans to the several European governments, 
no matter what the nature of their source; 
for they constitute the sole agencies of fair 
and effective distribution of supplies. Dis- 
liked and mistrusted as the present Berlin 
government is among the two extremes of 
Conservatives and Radicals, opposed as the 
Italian ministry is known to be in several 
quarters, nevertheless neither government has 
many opponents who would not trust them 
to play truer to the national welfare with 
several hundred millions of credit than would 
any consortium of private negotiators. There 
would be, furthermore, little opportunity for 
those ministries to play politics with the 
funds; auditing by the creditors would take 
care of that. 

On the other hand, the United States 
should guard carefully against the kind of 
sharp bargaining which might profit unduly 
out of Europe’s distress, were a financing 
consortium of security-brokers to be relied 
upon entirely. Those who provide such 
funds cannot expect other than profit to the 
full extent of market susceptibility. Noth- 
ing, we submit, is clearer to vision than the 
hatred that would inevitably pi: up between 
a creditor people which had put on the screws 
and a debtor people which had to take its 
medicine that way. A forerunner of this is 
found in the indignant refusal of several 
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factory-owners in the Ruhr district to trans- 
fer to Americans controlling stock in their 
plants prior to delivery of materials on 
credit. No less alarm was felt by a French 
arrondissement when agricultural machinery 
was offered by importers on a rental basis that 
would equal the cost price in two years and 
still leave the farmers minus machinery. For 
a government distributing relief supplies, 
nominal banking interest is sufficient. 
What Materials Are Essential? 

Restriction of expenditure to a minimum 
list of materials, for industrial processes ex- 
actly specified, requires the authority of gov- 
ernment, according to some opinion, since 
decision as to importation must continuously 
be rendered in relation to stocks on hand and 
to tariff regulations. French internal pol- 
icy of economy and home industry might 
easily be outraged if their officials had no 
chance to rule between the conflicting ideas 
of what materials are essential or non-essen- 
tial as presented by different trading com- 
panies. There has been a suggestion that all 
the American companies extending credit on 
security shall appoint a central committee on 
expenditure regulations. But one may be 
skeptical about their ability to agree, reflect- 
ing that each group has predilections for a 
different industry ordinarily. 

Typical questions will arise in this form 
respecting certain things usually considered 
non-essential : 

Since licorice is an ingredient of certain 
preparations of tobacco, shall application 
by an Italian factory be conceded? Mer- 
cerizing looms in France want silk for their 
process; is it essential? How much rubber 
shall be allowed to the German automobile 
industry ? 

Granting unanimity on the replies, we 
may inquire where among individual cred- 
itors resides enough authority to rule on the 
most effective and economical employment 
of the materials after their importation? 

In international measures of relief, exac- 
titude and discipline should govern as truly 
as in military emergency. 


Governmental Initiative 


It is an acting principle in Europe that 
governments shall always take the lead in 
formulating policies and operating them 
where emergency gives no opportunity to 
educate the public in the needs of the situ- 
ation. Europe cannot now _ understand 
the reluctance of our Government to codper- 
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ate with other creditor governments without 
first obtaining an affirmative mandate from 
the uninformed masses. Where they ex- 
pected to see the positive kind of world lead- 
ership that led us into the trench-line de- 
fense of democracy, they find now what they 
think is political timidity. As to our ready 
resources they have exaggerated ideas. 

Little doubt exists about the eagerness of 
Britain, Holland, Spain, Norway, and Swe- 
den to make contribution of at least 40 per 
cent, of the credits needed. Management 
by the United States of the total fund would 
be greatly to their liking. Although Japan 
and the South American countries have not 
spoken, they could hardly hold aloof from 
association according to their means, since 
they comprehend even better than we the fa- 
tal consequences of an economic deadlock in 
Europe. 

Suppose, for the sake of deliberation, that 
the Treasury of the United States should 
announce to all other governments that, act- 
ing under authority of the Congress, it was 
prepared to loan up to $500,000,000 ; 

Provided, first, that an equal contribution 
be subscribed by any or all other nations; 

Provided, second, that the beneficiaries of 
the loan shall be selected by the United 
States ; 

Provided, third, that the resultant debt 
shall enjoy first lien on all income not ac- 
tually needed for current internal expenses 
and on unencumbered property, at the elec- 
tion of the United States, taking precedence 
of all other foreign debts and claims; 

Provided, fourth, that the United States 
shall exert final jurisdiction over the kind, 
quantity, and disposition of goods charged 
against her credit; 

Provided, fifth, that our credit reposes 
in the United States, subject to purchase of 
American goods only, allowing for exception 
at the option of the United States; 

Provided, sixth, that our merchants will 
accept United States Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness in payment of goods; 

Provided, seventh, that Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Germany pledge the use 
of their navies and armies for the preserva- 
tion of political stability in the localities 
financed during the life of the loan; 

Provided, eighth, that this offer is open 
to acceptance for six months only (since im- 
mediate relief is the object sought). 

As to the first provision, it should probably 
meet with quick response from Holland, 
Sweden, Norway, and Switzerland; because 
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they are financially involved with Germany 
and France, and they feel obliged to devote 
every vestige of resource to the salvation of 
industry in the neighboring powers, on which 
they themselves depend for trade and clear 
solvency. Probably they would first inquire 
as to what sums we expect from them; to 
which we would reply that we have no fig- 
ures to recommend to any single nation; that 
the amount is wholly discretionary with each 
one and that a voluntary combination of 
subscribers is the natural answer to our offer. 


How the U. 8. Could Be Safeguarded 


We are mistaken if Great Britain, acting 
maybe with France and Italy, would not 
forthwith invite all the remaining govern- 
ments, Spain, Japan, Denmark, including her 
own dominions, Australasia, Canada, South 
Africa, to name their subscription sums, 
should the terms be acceptable. It would be, 
for those which could respond, a call to the 
defense of civilization no less compelling than 
the call to arms in August, 1914. Only to 
the extent of that response would the United 
States own obligation. 

Provision two is a matter of course, since 
the United States would consent to place 
its money only where industrial resumption 
bids fair to appear promptly, and where 
moral as well as material security may be 
forthcoming. 

Provision three has direct reference to for- 
eign debts, which in countries taking this 
loan should be subordinated. Likewise 
claims yet to be defined by the Reparation 
Committee must be relegated to a lower place 
if any credits go to Germany. France’s pos- 
sible objection on this score may be met by 
announcement that the entire offer is void 
unless the application of Germany can be 
considered on a par with the others—and 
this for the sake of France as much as for 
her erstwhile enemy, because a revived Ger- 
many can pay indemnities, whereas a ruined 
Germany pulls France also into the dust. 

Provision four calls for an expenditure 
auditing committee, appointed we should say 
by the U. §. A. Treasurer, which shall con- 
fine purchases to U. S. A. materials and act 
with the borrowers in holding them to speci- 
fied industrial uses. 

Provision five follows the same line. 

Provision six might be thought an exces- 
sive precaution on our part, in so far as it 
predicates the availability of the credit on the 
willingness of our own merchants to trade 
goods for temporary investment.  Certifi- 


cates of indebtedness are usually designed to 
run from one to three years, bearing 3 to 434 
per cent., or enough interest to balance bank- 
ing charge for discount and still leave a 
residue of income. Undoubtedly time and 
interest would be framed attractively in com- 
petition with currency notes, so as to stimu- 
late investment by those who are not forced 
to bank them. 

At this point the regulations of the so far 
ineffective. Edge bill coincide nicely. 

Provision seven calls for an earnest of 
good faith on the part of those countries 
which have sounded the alarm, have de- 
clared their fervent desire to contribute any- 
thing and everything they have in the place 
of money, and have spoken their readiness 
to act the very minute that the United States 
signifies acquiescence. If the provision im- 
poses upon the aforesaid four great powers 
conditions which they cannot together guar- 
antee, in principle at least, then it is a con- 
fession that economic and political disin- 


‘tegration has progressed beyond the point 


where financial help can bring salvation. We 
could not, however, exact guarantees further 
than genuine efforts to preserve peace, be- 
cause existing ministries can do no more than 
commit their own parties and leave to such 
other groups as may come into power, even 
to the extreme radicals, a sense of moral 
obligation to keep the pact. 

We may here observe that the commer- 
cial credits now flowing to Europe from the 
United States, estimated at one and three- 
quarter billions of dollars, are lacking in 
safeguards as to political protection in sev- 
eral directions. In that view of it they im- 
peril our own financial stability. 

Provision eight would promote prompt re- 
sponse from those statesmen who profess to 
see catastrophe in the near future. If re- 
newable at the end of six months it should 
be made so once only, and by authority of 
the President. 


International Currency 


By no means are we in duty bound to 
throw the golden anchor of our “reserve” 
into the sea of debauched currencies; but 
neither can the almost exclusive possessors 
of gold—the United States, Spain, Japan, 
and other creditors—withhold its purchasing 
power too long from debtor nations, since 
dearth of gold and raw materials at the same 
time is calculated to bring on bimetallism at 
the very least. Unfortunate at this juncture 
would be the discovery of large silver de- 
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posits in Europe. With keener interest than 
ever before we note frequent suggestions that 
bushels of wheat or pounds of cotton be con- 
ventionalized into units of value embodied 
in commercial notes of exchange. It is a 
sign that commerce is groping blindly for a 
standard available to peoples shorn of their 
previous power in gold but having value in 
precious foodstuffs. 

Under bitter necessity of warfare, the 
European belligerents were spurred on to 
issue obligations regardless of future conse- 
quences. All kinds of securities and indus- 
trial paper were posted on the credit side of 
their ledgers. Notwithstanding their present 
efforts to banish note-printing-presses, to call 
in old issues and to augment gold reserves, 
they may be defeated by the feebleness of 
their gold-lacking currencies abroad. Even 
at home their governments are beset by the 
angry clamors of people whose franc or lire 
or mark is becoming no good unless another 
and another is added to it. The march from 
dearth of goods to more paper money, to 
vitiated currency foundations, is direct. 

We might wish that there had been in uni- 
versal use during the war an international 
gold note. Such a medium of exchange, 
bearing the face promise of all gold-standard 
countries to honor in gold, might have driven 
less pretentious national notes into the dis- 
card, if indeed they were issued at all. Cer- 
tainly, disappearance of international notes 
by reason of prodigious buying abroad would 
have revealed financial exhaustion to the peo- 
ple several years earlier and might have in- 
duced them, perhaps, to call a halt on both 
sides of the battle line. Undue hoarding of 
the preferred money would have exposed the 
shallowness of patriotism, which is another 
hindrance to international warfare too long 
continued, 

If anything in the nature of a world con- 
ference on economic salvage comes about, we 
are likely to hear more about an interna- 
tional currency. Financial authorities, most- 
ly outside the home of the pound sterling 
on the Thames, used to consider it the ‘logical 
outcome of a universal financial system, par- 
ticularly since it would fit well the varying 
degrees of wealth amongst subscribing mem- 
bers. Example is afforded by the participa- 
tion of insurance companies of different 
liability in a single risk, with a percentage 
partition of indemnity according to the cover- 
age accepted by each. Thus, Great Britain, in 
order to introduce one hundred million inter- 
national dollar notes (call them “centuries” 


if you wish), in a world issue of one billion, 
must commit herself to redemption of one- 
tenth the whole issue. Nor would the other 
subscribers submit to her particular issue be- 
fore she proved the possession of basic securi- 
ties of the standard values adopted by world 
convention. They might be public utility 
bonds, and they might be gold or debentures 
covering a combination of industrial paper. 
In this way exact relativity of fiscal practice 
could be gauged and mint parity be made a 
constant norm. ‘The competition among na- 
tional banking communities to capture more 
gold: than was prescribed for conservative 
amounts of currency issue would lose its 
point completely; exchequers would be dis- 
mayed to find themselves possessors of excess 
gold that had to be kept in profitless retire- 
ment. The world needs such regulation. 
Fiscal Warning 

‘Thus we have tried to present the preémi- 
nent plans for European relief devised by 
business men, statesmen, and economists on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

It remains to be said that we shall very 
wisely maintain a caution akin to terror 
against being involved in the sad results of 
fiscal manipulation by Europe since 1914; 
no credit allowance should be made for tem- 
porary resuscitation of sick currencies, no 
diversion of American materials into third 
party countries for the purpose of liquidating 
mortgages on state-owned securities now in 
escrow, no cross-entry surrender of obliga- 
tions which are secretly thought to be uncol- 
lectible, no employment of funds directly or 
indirectly in the restoration of demolished 
property. 

Nor will it suffice to extend food-credits 
indefinitely and let it go at that. Every such 
“credit” cuts down by just so much the ad- 
vance of working materials which Europe 
must have to make an independent liveli- 
hood. If feeding alone is to be our function, 
we might better finance an exodus of the 
starving to the unworn productive soils of 
new regions, Africa, South America, Asia, 
the natural refuge from intermittent hunger 
in Europe for many years to come. 

Whether or not it is expedient politically 
or financially for the United States to join 
with the other nations in an industrial relief 
program, this much is clear: One-billion 
dollars’ worth of materials deftly applied 
right now in a few localities of Europe will 
make all the difference between world stag- 
nation and business life revived. 











GOVERNOR ALLEN’S SOLUTION 


How KANSAS UNDERTAKES TO ABOLISH INDUSTRIAL STRIFE 
-BY EDNA OSBORNE WHITCOMB 


HE entire nation has been deeply inter- 

ested in the recent efficiency of Governor 
Henry J. Allen of Kansas. In December 
he mastered the coal strike; in January the 
legislature passed his pet measure, the indus- 
trial court bill. 

Blizzards were sweeping over the prairies 
when the coal miners of the State refused 
to work. This action was especially serious 
in Kansas, a sparsely wooded State, where 
people are practically dependent on coal for 
fuel. Governor Allen realized this; he 
knew that a strong will on the side of the 
people was needed on the job at once. Hav- 
ing seen the Kansas boys in action when he 
was in France, the Governor had a deep 
appreciation of the spirt of the Jayhawker 
youth. He called for volunteer miners— 
young men who would be willing to work 
hard. In three days over five thousand had 
offered their services. He took twelve hun- 
dred, and with them he sent a thousand 
members of the State Guard. He ordered 
army equipment left over from war times. 
Then he announced that interference with 
the volunteers’ work would mean trouble. 


Volunteer Coal Miners 


The Governor himself, with his clerks and 
stenographers, went along to Pittsburgh 
with this strangely assorted company, com- 
posed of gritty football heroes, overseas vet- 
erans, physicians, clerks, farmers, lawyers. 

Pittsburgh, a town of 10,000, the seat of 
the mining region, became the capital tem- 
porarily. The well-dressed miners thronged 
the streets, filled the “movie” houses, and 
crowded the soft-drink parlors, while Gov- 
ernor Allen’s industrial army marched into 
the strip mines and mined coal because it was 
their patriotic duty to help save the people at 
home from suffering. As one watched the 
youths and older men working with nervous, 
eager tension, one saw a splendid picture of 
America’s power when once it is aroused. 

The Kansan volunteers were a_ jolly 
crowd. They joked, they laughed, they 
sang, and they shoveled! They were on the 
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job from sun-up to sun-down, for they knew 
no union hours; nor Saturday half-holiday, 
nor Sunday as a day of rest. They slept 
in army tents and washed in basins, 

The Supreme Court granted a receiver- 
ship for the mines. Governor Allen ap- 
pointed three receivers: one for the operators, 
one for the miners, and one for the public. 
The miner and the operator refused to serve, 
so he named others. 

Before Governor Allen ordered in his vol- 
unteers, he addressed a meeting of miners. 
The Governor, who has the fire of Billy 
Sunday and who has been a strong force on 
many gospel teams, pictured very vividly the 
needs of the people of the State. The 
women wept, but the men remained un- 
moved. Alexander Howatt (the union 
leader for Kansas and Missouri) was their 
guide, not Governor Allen, nor the public 
at large. 

At length the miners went back to the 
mines and the volunteer army, after sending 
many cars of coal merrily on their way to 
alleviate suffering, returned to their usual 
callings, 

There were several results from the strike: 
first, the volunteer mining of the coal and its 
shipment to needy towns; second, the loss of 
respect and sympathy throughout the State 
for a labor union that will take advantage 
of the public at the beginning of winter; 
and third, the doctrine of public’s right— 
that the people are supreme. 


The Industrial Court Law 


Governor Allen determined to deal with 
the problem of strikes and other labor trou- 
bles by legislation. At the special session 
of the Legislature in January the Industrial 
Court bill was worked out, passed, and be- 
came a law at once. 

The bill is not, properly speaking, an ar- 
bitration bill; nor is it, as some of the mem- 
bers of the lower house were prone to think, 
an “anti-strike” bill; but it is, first of all, a 
public-welfare measure. It provides for the 
establishment of an industrial court of three 
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judges appointed by the Governor, with 
three-year terms. ‘The court is given full 
power and authority to supervise all public 
utilities and all common carriers in the State. 

The new law will give the people that 
protection which the people cannot get out- 
side of Government activity. Every restric- 
tion of the measure on éapital and on labor 
alike is merely incidental to the protection 
of the people. It provides an open door for 
labor; a tribunal to see that labor gets all 
that it is entitled to get and obtains it without 
the old strong-arm methods of strikes and 
riots. Moreover, it pledges the good faith 
of the State to see that labor’s rights are pro- 
tected, and, at the same time, that capital 
is not endangered. 

In the passage of this bill Kansas estab- 
lished an experiment station (just as she did 

- for prohibition) for the nation in the matter 
of industrial legislation. If good results are 
obtained, other States in the Union will 
doubtless follow suit. If the Kansas law, or 
any part of it, is declared unconstitutional 
by the courts, the nation will at least give 
Kansas credit for having tried to solve the 
problem of industrial strife. 

As one listened to the debates on the 
measure, one wondered if the patient, quiet 
farmers, or even the shrewd, small-town law- 
yers, realized its possibilities. 

A Governor with “Horse Sense” 

In the crowded galleries of the House, 
each bit of praise of labor and each mention 
of a union leader’s name was greeted by a 
round of applause from the eager listeners, 
black and white—for both races were repre- 
sented. A New York visitor asked the Jay- 
hawker farmer, who sat next to him, how it 
happened that Kansas was coming forward 
with such a law. 

“Well,” said the long-legged Kansan, “you 
see, it is just like this. Our Governor is a 
man with a lot of horse sense under his hat 
and the people of the State are aware of this 
fact. ‘That’s why they elected him when he 
was still in France. That’s why they back 
him up in all he tries to do.” 

The old Kansan was exactly right. Gov- 
ernor Henry J. Allen has good common 
sense—and the courage that should go with 
it; and the people throughout the State, with 
the exception of certain extremists, are back- 
ing him. When he sensed the public’s de- 
mand for a cure for industrial troubles, he 
cutlined the bill to W. L. Huggins, of the 
lower house, who drew up the original draft 
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of the industrial court bill. Then the 
Governor called a special session, “The mem- 
bers of the legislature were convinced, al- 
most unanimously, of the justice of the Gov- 
ernor’s plan. After the most careful con- 
sideration, they passed the bill. W. L. 
Huggins, a member of. the State Public 
Utilities Commission, which will now be su- 
perseded by the new court, was appointed 
as the first member of the court. 

The other day, as the writer sat in the 
outer office awaiting an interview with Gov- 
ernor Allen, she thought over the wonderful 
possibilities of this new law. If it should 
meet the purpose for which it is intended, its 
importance will scarcely have been equaled 
in the domestic affairs of the country since 
the abolition of slavery. 

As the writer entered the Governor’s pri- 
vate office and seated herself opposite the 
former editor of the Beacon, whom she had 
known at Wichita, she realized that Lincoln 
and Allen were both big Americans. Of 
course, they did not look alike—the tall. 
gaunt, bearded, martyred President, with his 
decrepit old plug hat and baggy trousers 
was a far different-looking individual from 
the portly, smooth-shaven Kansas Governor, 
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in his correct business suit—but they were 
men of similar moral type. Allen has the 
courage, patience, love of humanity, mercy, 
humanity, and simplicity of Abe Lincoln. 

Like our Pilgrim Fathers, who braved 
hardships and pestilence, so the Kansans 
have braved tornadoes, floods, drouth, grass- 
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hoppers, and other treacherous enemies, but 
they have come out of all their hardships, a 
fine people with worthy leaders. One of 
these leaders is Henry J. Allen, a man of 
vision, a man who has helped make Kansas 
a place where dreams come true because the 
dreamers are also doers. 


THE COURT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


HE object of the new Kansas law re- 

ferred to in the preceding article is to 
find a way to give effect to the following 
declaration in Section 6: 


It is hereby declared and determined to be 
necessary for the public peace, health, and gen- 
cral welfare of the people of this State that the 
industries, employments, public utilities, and 
common carriers herein specified shall be oper- 
ated with reasonable continuity and_ efficiency 
in order that the people of this State may live 
in peace and security and be supplied with the 
necessaries of life. 


The intent of the act is that neither capital 
nor organized labor shall start a private war 
of its own against the economic welfare of 
the public. The law applies to all busi- 
nesses connected with the production and 
distribution of food, clothing, and fuel, and 
also relates to the facilities of transportation. 
The previously existing Public Utilities 
Commission is abolished, and all the powers 
of the new law are exercised through a so- 
called “Court of Industrial Relations,” con- 
sisting of three members appointed by the 
Governor with the approval of the State 
Senate. 

The authority of this court to make in- 
vestigation in particular controversies and to 
issue orders is of a sweeping nature. Either 
party to a dispute has a right of appeal from 
the Court of Industrial Relations to the 
Supreme Court of the State of Kansas. 
Provision is made for incorporating labor 
unions, and for collective bargaining through 
properly designated officers or agents of 
unions, whether incorporated or not. 

The powers of the new Court to regulate 
industries are so extensive that they could 
readily be used to compel the owners or 
operators of coal mines to work continuously 
and provide ample quantities of fuel in re- 
storage. The law, as regards em- 


serve 
practically prohibits strikes, and 


ployees, 


detinitely abolishes the practice of ‘‘picket- 
ing” and intimidation of other employees. 

Violation of the provisions of the act are 
punishable by a maximum fine of $1000 or 
by imprisonment for a term not to exceed 
one year. Any officer of an employing cor- 
poration or of a labor union, who “shall wil- 
fully use the power, authority, or influence 
incident to his official position” to compel 
any other person to violate the act or to dis- 
obey the orders of the Court, may be in- 
dicted for felonious crime and subjected to a 
tine of $5000 or imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary at hard labor for two years. 

Further, in case of suspension of any of 
the essential industries named in the act 
through laber troubles, the Court of Indus- 
trial Relations is authorized, by certain pre- 
scribed methods, to assume the control and 
direction of the industry just as the State 
took over the coa! industry in December. 

No enactment so fundamental and drastic 
as this new Kansas law has ever been adopted 
in the United States, so far as we are aware, 
to protect the rights of the public when 
affected by industrial strife. Yet the intent 
of the law is justice to all parties concerned. 
Kahsas is a farming State, and its population 
engaged in manufacturing is relatively small. 
It is only in a State like Kansas that such a 
bill could be passed at present. 

Almost everything will depend upon the 
way in which the three members of this 
Court of Industrial Relations apply the law 
as emergencies arise. "There are extensive 
clauses of the act which provide for fair 
wages and good working conditions, and, in 
the hands of a sympathetic and intelligent 
board, the act is decidedly for the benefit of 
the workers. With proper laws to secure 
the rights and the well-being of individuals, 
the strike methods become mere relics of 
barbarism, like all other earlier forms of 
private warfare, 























A RESPONSIBLE FORM 
OF GOVERNMENT 


NEBRASKA’S NEW CIVIL ADMINISTRATIVE CODE 


BY GOVERNOR SAMUEL R. McKELVIE 


[‘ these days of constitution-making and 
administrative reforms, it is timely to 
consider steps that have already been taken 
by some of the States. Illinois, Idaho, and 
Nebraska have all adopted a Civil Adminis- 
trative Code. At least thirteen other States, 
reporting through reconstruction commis- 
sions, survey committees, or their chief ex- 
ecutives, have recommended that plan of ad- 
ministration. It is timely, then, that the 
people generally should begin to inform 
themselves of what is meant by a Civil Ad- 
ministrative Code and what is sought to be 
accomplished under that form of State gov- 
ernment. 

Briefly, it is simply a return to first prin- 
ciples, as embodied in the Government of the 
United States, a republic the like of which 
has never been founded. In its origin it 
stood as a happy medium between two ex- 
tremes—on the one hand, an autecracy with 
all power centered in one individual ; on the 
other hand, a pure democracy with direct 
action by all the people. It was indeed a 
representative form of government, which 
protected individual rights and provided for 
the economical and efficient administration 
of the country. The entire system consisted 
of three distinct and separate branches: 
executive, legislative, and judicial; the first 
two filled by popular vote, and the third by 
appointment. 

From the fact that the federal Constitu- 
tion (Article IV, Section 4) provides that 
“the United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a republican form of 
government” it may be inferred that each 
State was expected to follow this plan of ad- 
ministration; and, in fact, such was the gen- 
eral belief as evidenced in public discussions 
of that time. But Nebraska, not unlike the 
majority of the States in the Union, early 
broke away from that ideal. 

When the Constitution of Nebraska was 
drafted, in 1875, provision was made for 


electing not only a chief executive, but also 
several other executives who were to head 
the different departments of State govern- 
ment. As the State grew, various boards 
and commissions were created, and_ these 
boards were given both executive and ad- 
ministrative power. It was evidently 
thought that greater security to individual 
and property rights could be obtained 
through the delegation of authority to nu- 
merous elective and administrative officials, 
boards, and commissions. 


Nebraska Reforms Her Administrative 
System 

But finally there was so much confusion 
of authority and responsibility that the sys- 
tem itself became a menace to good govern- 
ment. As a result, many efforts to better 
the situation have been made in the past 
few years; governors and legislative com- 
mittees have repeatedly urged reforms. In 
1914, a joint committee of the Senate and 
House reported eighty-two distinct objects 
of appropriation and expenditure, whereas 
the State had started out with seven execu- 
tive departments in 1875. This committee 
recommended consolidation of miscellaneous 


‘departments wherever possible. 


Governor Morehead, during his adminis- 
tration, advocated the consolidation of de- 
partments and declared that where he had 
been able to follow such a plan he had al- 
ways shown a saving in expense and an im- 
provement in efficiency. Later, Governor 
Neville declared that “divided authority and 
divided responsibility produce waste and in- 
cficiency” and asserted that “it is impossible 
to handle the State’s affairs in the efficient 
manner that would be demanded by any 
business man in the conduct of his private 
transactions.” 

Noting the successful operation in Illinois 
of that State’s civil administrative code, the 
Republican party of Nebraska brought the 
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entire proposition to a head, in 1918, by 
making the following declaration in its plat- 
form: 


We favor the enactment of a Civil Administra- 
tive Code in this State, creating a financial and 
accounting system whereby a vigorous and ef- 
fective audit over financial expenditures of the 
State may be established, and providing for the 
consolidation of the boards, institutions, commis- 
sions and different departments and agencies of 
government, thereby eliminating useless offices 
and positions and avoiding the overlapping func- 
tions thereof; and we further favor the creation 
of an effective budget system to the end that 
government functions may be more efficiently and 
economically administered. 


Six Departments Displace Twenty-One 


The legislature carried this plan into 
effect last year, with the enactment of 
Nebraska’s Civil Administrative Code. Al- 
though the bill contained over 500 pages, 
only twenty pages consisted of new legis- 
lation providing for the establishment of the 
present system of administration. The rest 
consisted of legislation previously enacted, 
included in order to bring it under the Code. 

The Civil Administrative Code elimi- 
nates eleven boards and commissions and ten 
other sub-divisions of departments. It 
creates six administrative departments: Fi- 
nance, Agriculture, Trade and Commerce, 
Labor, Public Works, and Public Welfare. 
These departments are administered by sec- 
retaries appointed by the Governor with the 
consent of the Senate. Each secretary re- 
ceives an annual salary of $5000. 

The six departments are subdivided into 
bureaus and divisions, the head of each of 
which is designated as a “chief.” The six 
secretaries are responsible to the Governor, 
the chiefs of the bureaus and divisions are 
responsible to their respective secretaries, and* 
the minor employees are responsible directly 
to their chiefs. Thus responsibility is fixed 
at every station, and the commonly recog- 
nized practises of business administration 
are established. 

The work of each of the six Code depart- 
ments is briefly outlined in the following 
paragraphs: 


The Department of Finance 


The organization of the Department of 
Finance well illustrates some of the changes 
that the Code Bill has made in the adminis- 
tration of the State’s affairs. This depart- 
ment is charged with the preparation and 
submission to the legislature of a budget of 
expenditures and revenues for the next bien- 
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nium. Estimates of necessary expenditures 
are secured from each department, together 
with estimates of the money to be derived 
from taxation and other sources. This does 
away with numerous demands which boards 
and commissions have made upon the legis- 
lature in the past and puts the entire finan- 
cial system on a business basis. 

The Bureau of Taxation was created as a 
subdivision of the Department of Finance, 
with supervisory powers over all taxation 
questions in the State. 

To reduce duplication in financial ac- 
counting and obtain control over expendi- 
tures, the Division of Accounts and Pay 
Rolls in the Department of Finance has 
taken over the financial accounting work 
formerly carried on in the separate depart- 
ments, boards, and commissions. Heretofore 
purchases have been made and contracts have 
been let without anyone certifying that 
funds would be available to meet the ex- 
pense. Under the new plan the Depart- 
ment of Finance has supervision over all 
funds. As soon as a purchase order is given 
by any department the estimated cost of the 
purchase is charged to the respective fund, 
making it impossible for any department to 
overdraw its fund and thus preventing defi- 
cits. The Department of Finance certifies 
monthly the money remaining unencumbered 
in the fund of each Code department. 

A modest civil service plan has been insti- 
tuted under the Code. The same pay for 
the same duties is now paid throughout the 
State service regardless of department lines. 
Arrangements are also made for the recog- 
nition of increased efficiency through ad- 
vancement in position and pay. The De- 
partment of Finance keeps an employees’ 
efficiency service record, which serves as a 
basis of recommendations for promotion. 


The Department of Agriculture 


The Department of Agriculture has full 
police power and control over the enforce- 
ment of laws relating to the subject of agri- 
culture in all its branches. Within this de- 
partment is the Bureau of Markets, created 
to aid farmers in their problems of distri- 
bution and to prepare agricultural statistics. 
Methods of sorting and grading agricultural 
products will be evolved so that the markets 
of the world will be open without prejudice 
to the products of the farms of Nebraska. 

The Bureau of Foods, Drugs, Dairy, and 
Oil is charged with the enforcement of laws 
relating to food, sanitation of food, cold 
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storage, drugs, commercial feeding stuffs, 
gasoline and kerosene, paint and linseed oil, 
imitation butter, commercial fertilizers, live- 
stock remedies, dairies, weights and meas- 
ures, agricultural seeds, and hotels. ‘This 
bureau maintains a chemical laboratory to 
which official samples of any article coming 
under these laws are submitted for analysis. 
The Division of Dairy Industry enforces 
laws relative to that industry and issues 
licenses to those engaged in handling dairy 
products. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry has 
charge of the work formerly performed by 
the Livestock Sanitary Board, giving special 
attention to the prevention of hog cholera, 
to eradication of cattle tuberculosis, and to 
enforcement of the stallion registration laws. 
The Division of Weights and Measures 
looks after the inspection of scales and 
measuring devices, including oil and gasoline 
measuring pumps, and enforces the laws re- 
lating to the standardization of building ma- 
terials such as brick. ‘The old Game and 
Fish Commission becomes a division of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Departments of Trade and Commerce, 


and of Labor 


The Department of Trade and Commerce 
combines the former banking, insurance, fire- 
prevention, and securities departments. 

The Bureau of Banking has supervision 
over all State banks, building and loan asso- 
ciations, as well as over trust and investment 
companies. ‘The Bureau of Insurance is in 
charge of a trained actuary and maintains a 
full corps of examiners. 

The Bureau of Securities was formerly 
known as the “Blue Sky Department” of the 
Railway Commission. ‘This bureau super- 
vises the issue and sale of the securities of 
all corporations, partnerships, and individual 
enterprises. Its most important duty is to 
prevent the sale of fraudulent and worthless 
securities. “The Bureau of Fire Prevention, 
formerly known as the Fire Commission, en- 
forces the State’s fire regulations and investi- 
gates fires of supposedly incendiary origin. 

The Department of Labor conducts a 
free employment bureau, compiles industrial 
statistics, enforces the laws relative to child 
labor, workmen’s compensation and employ- 
ers’ liability, and looks after the welfare of 
workers, These laws were formerly ad- 
ministered by the Commissioner of Labor; 
but the work of the Department of Labor 
is much more extensive. 


The Department of Public Works 


The most important subdivision of the 
Department of Public Works is the Bureau 
of Roads and Bridges. ‘This bureau has 
charge of the construction of all State and 
federal aid roads, the designing of all county 
bridges, the construction of State-aid bridges, 
and the administration of the motor vehicle 
tax laws. The bureau works in close co- 
operation with the county commissioners and 
the Federal Government in supervising the 
expenditure of funds for the improvement of 
Nebraska’s system of State roads. About 
4500 miles of road are now being improved 
under the supervision of this bureau with the 
aid of State and federal funds. 

Another very important bureau in this de- 
partment is the Bureau of Irrigation, Water 
Power, and Drainage. It has supervision 
over matters dealing with the irrigation sys- 
tems and all water-power developments. 


A Department of Public Welfare 


Sixteen former departments and boards 
have been merged into the Department of 
Public Welfare, which has to do with mat- 
ters relating to sanitation, quarantine and 
general public health, licensing of profes- 
sional people, paroling of prisoners, and child 
welfare, including the inspection of mater- 
nity homes. 

The Bureau of Health, in this depart- 
ment, maintains divisions of contagious and 
communicable diseases, sanitation, sanitary 
engineering, venereal diseases, vital statistics, 
and a bacteriological laboratory—each super- 
vised by an expert. 

The secretary of the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare acts as chief of the Bureau of 
Examining Boards, and the law provides 
that he “shall have the right at all times to 
inspect the equipment and methods of teach- 
ing in all professional schools, and shall have 
the power to refuse examination to the 
graduates of any school which, upon proper 
notice and hearing, shall be adjudged not a 
professional school in good standing.” This 
bureau maintains divisions of physicians, 
chiropractic, dentists, murses, pharmacy, 
optometry, embalmers, veterinary, medicine 
and chiropody. 

The powers of the former Board of Par- 
dons and Paroles are now vested in this 
Department of Public Welfare, and come 
under the Bureau of Social Service. 

The chief of the Bureau of Child Wel- 


fare exercises general supervision over de- 
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pendent and delinquent children, cares for 
their training and education, investigates the 
importation of dependent children from 
other States, yisits children placed but not 
legally adopted, and looks after the abused. 


Advantages Over the Old System 


A system of uniform reports has been 
adopted throughout the departments. ‘These 
reports are made out each week by the vari- 
ous bureaus of divisions, and are then sub- 
mitted to the secretary of the department, 
where they are compiled. Each secretary 
makes a weekly re- 
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about an increase in results per dollar of ex- 
pense and an actual reduction in the number 
of employees. It makes possible a definite 
program for each department and sub- 
division, with appropriations justly com- 
mensurate with the work in hand. It takes 
care of the State’s money by centralized 
purchasing, standardization of salaries, and 
uniform control of expenditures. It provides 
for the formation of a budget for the legis- 
lature’s guidance, embracing estimates of all 
resources and expenditures. Finally, it: en- 
ables the Governor to make detailed reports 

to the legislature 





port to the Gov- 
ernor, who is thus 
able to visualize ad- 
ministrative condi- 
tions and results; 
and the Governor 
makes these reports 
the basis of his own 
annual reports to 
the legislature and 
the public. 


GOVERNOR MC KELVIE’S RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE 
NEBRASKA CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, RE- 
LATING TO THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


(The Convention is now in session, and these 
recommendations are in addition to changes 
recently effected under the new Civil Adminis- 
trative Code, described in this article.) , 


1. The Executive Department should con- 
sist of a Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, and and 
Comptroller, to be elected. 

2. The Governor to be elected for a term 


and to the people, 
so that every voter 
and every taxpayer 
may know whether 
the State’s affairs 
are being efficiently 
administered. 
Under the old 
system of boards 
commissions— 
often composed of 


The Civil Ad- of four years, and not subject to reélection. opposing parties or 
ministrative Code 3. The Lieutenant-Governor to be elected factions—there was 
accomplishes the “6 a — of _ —_ and ee ritond yeyh an ever-present dis- 
State’s work with onesie ee ee a eee nee ee position to play 
fewe r employees g. A Comptroller to serve as Auditor and politics. 
and with greater Treasurer, to be elected for a term of four Results Already 
efficiency than un- foe a se a ig reélection. Pag —— Achieved 
der the former sys- ve wer ve ebectec »y direct vote of the people In operation the 

ae oe or by the House of Representatives. os Ges 
tem. A practica 5. All appointments, aside from those hav- Civil Administra- 
illustration of its ing to do with the office of Comptroller, should tive Code in Ne- 


principles may be 
found in any well- 
organized — business. 
In every department 
store, for example, 
there will be found 
a responsible form 
of administrative 
government in 
which every em- 
ployee makes an ac- 


be made by the Governor, with major ap- 
pointments to be confirmed by the Senate. The 
creation of departments, and the grouping of 
activities with them, to be left to the legisla- 
ture. The selection and term of service of 
minor employees to be subject to a limited 
civil service, the provisions of which the legis- 
lature should determine. 

6. There should be no boards, except those 
that are quasi-judicial, quasi-legislative, or 
having to do with education. 

7. Provisions may be made for the recall of 
any of these officers, or the appointees under 
them, upon the petitions of a given percentage 


braska has met the 
expectations of those 
who urged its adop- 
tion. At the end of 
the first five months 
of its operation, it 
had saved to the 
State over $50,000 
in actual cost of 
administration. On 
this basis, it is fair 


counting to some- 
one in higher au- 


of qualified electors. 





to assume that the 
saving for the bien- 








thority, and no de- 

partment is left for administration to a 
group of individuals with divided authority 
and responsibility. 

There is nothing complicated or mysteri- 
ous about the Code. It is just this—a law 
that provides for a simplified responsible 
form of government. It does away with the 
duplication and overlapping of duties in 
many departments, and consequently brings 


nium will be over 
$200,000. In one division alone, the Regis- 
tration of Automobiles, a saving of $8000 per 
annum was effected in cost of administration. 
But more important still—it so expedites 
the handling of the State’s business that 
those requiring service receive it promptly, 
and the tedious details which accompany the 
system of administration under boards and 
commissions are largely eliminated. 


























THE BUDGET SYSTEM IN ILLINOIS 


BY GOVERNOR FRANK O. LOWDEN 


HEN the Administrative Code was 

adopted in Illinois, three years ago, it 
was of course supposed that a thing so revo- 
lutionary in character would be assailed 
when the next General Assembly met, two 
years from the time of its enactment. So 
satisfactory, however, had been the operation 
of the new plan of government in our State 
that there was not a bill introduced attack- 
ing it in any way, but, upon the contrary, all 
measures were made to fit into the Adminis- 
trative Code. I have not heard of a single 
suggestion from anyone to return to the old 
system. 

It was also suposed by many that a budget, 
if prepared by the executive department, 
would receive scant consideration at the 
hands of the General Assembly. This fear, 
however, proved unfounded. When it was 
ready for submission to the General Assem- 
bly, the Director of Finance and myself were 
invited to appear before a joint session of 


that body. This, of course, we were glad 
todo. We each made statements and invited 
questions. In this way real codperation be- 


tween the legislative and executive branches 
of the government was established. 


The Governor Works with the Legislature 


The appropriation bills based upon the 
budget were prepared and referred to the 
appropriations committee, there being one 
appropriations committee in each house. Sub- 
committees were constituted to take up dif- 
ferent parts of the budget. This they did 
in good faith. Of course, there were at 
times differences of opinion as to some item. 
When these differences arose the sub-com- 
mittee, in conference with the Director of 
Finance, and—in cases where they did not 
agree—in conference with myself, took up 
and adjusted the differences. The appropri- 
ations as finally passed were based altogether 
upon the budget submitted, and in compara- 
tively few instances departed at all from the 
budget, and then usually only after the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government agreed to 
the changes. 

The appropriations committees themselves 
found that, for the first time, there were real 


data in the office of the Director of Finance 
upon which to base the appropriations. They 
therefore found their work much easier and 
much more satisfactory than before, and the 
chairmen of both the House and the Senate 
committees so expressed themselves at the 
end of the session. I do not think that any- 
one in the legislature would seriously suggest 
going back to the old, haphazard method of 
appropriations. 

Of course, there must be codperation be- 
tween the executive and legislative branches 
of the Government in order to make an ex- 
ecutive budget function satisfactorily; but 
such co6peration is necessary, under our form 
of government, in all other matters as well. 
I think we have disapproved the theory, held 
by some, that an executive budget is work- 
able only after changes have been made in the 
Constitution limiting the power of the legis- 
lature in the matter of appropriations. 

It so happens that during the development 
of perhaps the latter half of the last century 
the thought that was in men’s minds when 
they framed constitutions and when they 
framed laws was: ‘You must prevent some 
public official from doing something wrong.” 
They were thinking of that all the while, 
not of putting the public official in a posi- 
tion where he could affirmatively do some- 
thing good. The ingenuity of man could 
never work out any scheme by which you 
can tie men’s hands for evil and leave them 
free for good. You must give power com- 
mensurate with the responsibility which you 
are going to exact. 


Give Power, and Demand Responsibility! 


So this Administrative Code, which we in 
Illinois adopted in 1917, had for its first 
principle the concentration of all the powers 
in the department in the head of that de- 
partment. He is supreme, and therefore if 
I ask him why this has been done, or why 
the other thing has not been done, he cannot 
say that it is because he has no power, for 
he does have power, and therefore must take 
responsibility. 

The other great principle which we put 
into the code was this: that it is individuals 
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who do things and not bedies of men. We 
have acquired the habit, of late years, of cre- 
ating a commission every time something 
goes wrong. ‘The fact is that it is the indi- 
vidual who exccutes all the while, and not a 
board or a commission. ‘There is no com- 
mission anywhere and there never was, and 
there is no board anywhere and there never 
was, that did things affirmatively unless it 
was absolutely dominated by one man; and 
the only benefit of the rest of them is in an 
advisory capacity, and if they do not hamper 
him, the body is fortunate. 

Now, if that is true (and it is true), when 
it comes to administration, since you must 
rely upon one man anyway, why not appoint 
him and omit the others? Then he will not 
be hampered, at least. At the head of each 
of these nine departments we put a man, and 
not a board nor a commission. 

It is true that there is wisdom in num- 
bers, as we are told, and it is true that the 
man at the head of any great work likes the 
advice of other men. So we created advisory 
boards with no power to administer, no 
power to decide unless they were asked by 
the actual executive head of the department. 
As a matter of fact they are frequently called 
into a meeting, their advice is sought for, 
they have just as much influence, and yet 
the decision is actually made by the head of 
the department. We have used these advi- 
sory bodies very freely. In that way many 
of the most eminent people of our State are 
serving the public, because there are many 
men whom you can get to work for nothing 
a year that you cannot get to work for $2500 
a year. The result is that we have relations 
with the best thought and the best effort. 


The Keystone Department—Finance 


The Department of Finance really became 
the keystone of the structure, and that, in ef- 
fect, was a new department of State govern- 
ment with us in Illinois. It was given two 
sets of powers. First, it was authorized to 
provide for a uniform system of bookkeeping, 
and a system of reports of all activities of 
the State, so that it could supervise all ac- 
counts rendered by any department. It had 
the power to ascertain the legality as well as 
the correctness of any account. It was re- 


quired to approve of vouchers that should be 
paid. This department, therefore, was a 
very important part of the scheme of govern- 
ment created by the Administrative Code. 

The next and perhaps most important 
duty of all devolving upon the head of the 
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department was that of the preparation of a 
budget. He was required not only to as- 
semble estimates and expenditures of the pre- 
ceding year, but he was given power to re- 
quire testimony by the head of a department 
who might make a request, upon the need 
of that request. In fact, he was given all 
the power that could be given him under the 
constitution to make a thorough and ex- 
haustive investigation into the needs of every 
department of government. 

He also was empowered to establish sum- 
mary and controlling accounts. He was 
permitted to require the several departments 
at the beginning of a year, or before any 
part of an appropriation theretofore made 
could be expended, to make analyses month 
by month of how the head of that depart- 
ment proposed to apportion the amount of 
money granted to him among the several 
forms of activity. 


A Real Budget Commission 


Obviously, the Department of Finance is 
from the beginning of any fiscal year dis- 
charging the duties of a budget commission. 
Our fiscal year begins on July 1. Our De- 
partment of Finance, then, on July 1 begins 
in effect the preparation of the budget for 
the next biennium; because, by virtue of its 
power of scrutinizing accounts, and of going 
into accounts, and because of the require- 
ment that it shall approve of vouchers upon 
appropriations before they are paid, it must 
day by day be acquiring the information 
necessary for the initiation and preparation 
of the budget for the next biennium. Our 
legislature meets but once in two years, and 
we appropriate for two years at a time. 

It is human nature that the better you 
know how much money you are going to 
have to expend, the more you will get for it. 
That applies to corporations and public bod- 
ies as much as to individuals. Therefore, un- 
til you have ascertained what you can reason- 
ably raise, you are not in a position to ap- 
portion that money intelligently among the 
expenditures; and whenever you find a busi- 
ness man who runs away from his balance- 
sheet you find a business man with a receiv- 
ership coming very soon. That is what we 
have been doing with our public expenditures 
all these years. The mere fact that we are 
great and rich and powerful makes it all the 
more important that we do ascertain, and 
ascertain before we begin to make up a bud- 
get, what we ought to expend, and what we 
reasonably can expect during the next year. 


























“JUSTICE. AND THE POOR” 


HE country resounds nowadays with 

talk about the things that government 
—local, state or national—ought to be do- 
ing for the benefit of one class or another 
class of people. Furthermore, a good many 
new experiments are being tried with a view 
to making one set of people or another set 
happier than they had been, through the use 
of government as a collective agency for 
promoting social welfare. Whether or not 
it is desirable to entail these newer functions 
upon the governmental structure, there is 
one function about which everybody is in 
agreement. It is the business of government 
to see that justice rather than injustice shall 
prevail, and that the common man may be 
secure in the rights that belong to him by 
express terms of law or by fully recognized 
understandings. 

Even in countries like Mexico there are 
beautiful codes of law, but it is not easy to 
translate the theoretical equality of men, in 
their rights of person and of property, into 
terms of practical everyday security. In 
these times of unrest we are told on all hands 
that our existing institutions do not give 
men freedom and equality. We are told 
that, however the law may read on the stat- 
ute books, justice smiles upon the rich and 
the fortunate and frowns upon the poor and 
the friendless. Certainly our institutions are 
far from perfect in their everyday workings. 
This is quite as true of the official machinery 
of government as it is true of the ordinary 
industrial system. 

The test of institutions, however, is not 
their perfection but their tendency. Society 
changes constantly, and the real question is 
whether society is steadily modifying its in- 
stitutions to fit new conditions. Is our gov- 
ernment firmly controlled by interests ad- 
verse to the welfare of the toiling masses? 
Are our courts of law and our methods of 
administering justice artfully contrived to 
let the poor man suffer, while the rich man 
escapes the consequences of his misconduct? 
Can the unselfish citizen honestly advise poor 
men to support our institutions on the 
ground that their faults can and will be 
corrected from time to time? 

These are timely questions that are not 
to be answered merely by assertion or by ar- 


gument. ‘They can only be answered satis- 
factorily by careful and competent investi- 
gation. A very valuable study has been 
made of this subject under the auspices oi 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. The results of this sur- 
vey appear in a volume entitled, “Justice 
and the Poor,” and the author is Reginald 
Heber Smith, a member of the Boston Bar. 
The scope of the inquiry is shown in the sub- 
title, as follows: ‘“‘A study of the present 
denial of justice to the poor, and of the 
agencies making more equal their position be- 
fore the law, with particular reference to le- 
gal aid work in the United States.” 

The book has a foreword by Mr. Elihy 
Root, in which the following statements are 
made, addressed especially to American law- 
yers: 

We have had in the main just laws and honest 
courts to which people—poor as well as rich— 
could repair to obtain justice. But the rapid 
growth of great cities, the enormous masses of 
immigrants (many of them ignorant of our lar- 
guage), and the greatly increased complications 
of life have created conditions under which the 
provisions for obtaining justice which were for- 
merly sufficient are sufficient no longer. 

I think the true criticism which we should make 
upon our own conduct is that we have been so 
busy about our individual affairs that we have 
been slow to appreciate the changes of conditions 
which to so great an extent have put justice be- 
yond the iesch of the poor. But we cannot con- 
fine ourselves to that criticism much longer; it is 
time to set our own house in order. And as we 
do so we should recognize with gratitude the 
noble and unselfish men and women whom this 
book shows to have been devoting themselves to 
the task which most of us have been neglecting. 


This quotation well shows the motive and 
spirit with which Mr. Smith undertook his 
work, and indicates the candor with which 
denials of justice are pointed out. Dr. Henry 
S. Pritchett, President of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, in his general introduction to the 
volume, shows the system upon which this 
careful inquiry has proceeded, and we can 
do no better than to quote from Dy. 
Pritchett: 


The study here presented sets forth in simple 
and non-technical language, first the defects in 
the administration of the law which work in effect 
a denial of justice to the poor or to the ignorant; 
and secondly, the agencies, supplementary to the 
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es 
existing machinery, whose object is to remedy 
these defects. 

The important defects are three—delay, court 
costs and fees, and the expense of counsel. The 
agencies suggested to remedy these defects fall 
into two groups according as the nature of the 
case admits of settlement without legal counsel 
or, on the other hand, requires counsel for the 
full protection of the disputants. 

In the first group of remedial agencies are 
placed the small claims court, the agencies for 
conciliation and arbitration, the domestic rela- 
tions courts and administrative tribunals, and all 
officials authorized to deal promptly with dis- 
putants. For the other group of cases—those for 
whom legal counsel is necessary—the present re- 
port discusses the deferder in criminal cases, the 
assignment of counsel, and finally and most ex- 
haustively the legal aid organizations. 

The outcome and the object of the report is 
the effort to prove that these various agencies, 
if properly articulated with the existing system of 
the administration of justice, can be made to se- 
cure, so far as human means can do, the practi- 
cal equality of all men before the law and to 
afford to all citizens without regard to wealth 
or rank or race the means for a prompt, inex- 
pensive, and fair adjudication of their complaints. 

For no group in the citizenship of the country 
is this more needed than in the case of the great 
mass of citizens of foreign birth, ignorant of the 
language, and helpless to secure their rights un- 
less met by an administration of the machinery 
of justice that shall be simple, sympathetic, and 
patient. To such the apparent denial of justice 
forms the path to disloyalty and bitterness. 


Dr, Pritchett concludes his introductory 
remarks with the observation that “the very 
existence of free government depends upon 
making the machinery of justice so effective 
that the citizens of the democracy shall be- 
fieve in its impartiality and fairness.” ‘The 
book is one that every intelligent citizen and 
every State legislator could read with advan- 
tage; but its especial mission is to teach the 
legal profession a fuller sense of social obli- 
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gation. It would be hard to praise suffi- 
ciently the completeness and the accuracy of 
Mr. Reginald Heber Smith’s work. It is 
systematic and clear, while terse and con- 
densed ; and no commendation can well over- 
state its merits. Every law student should 
be examined upon it before being admitted 
to the Bar. 

The subject falls into three main parts, 
the first of which deals with existing defects. 
The nature of these is pointed out in the 
quotation we have already made from Dr. 
Pritchett’s introduction. The second part 
sets forth various remedial agencies such as 
Small Claims Courts, Conciliation, Arbitra- 
tion, Domestic Relations Courts, Tribunals 
such as those that administer Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts, Assignment of Counsel, 
and, notably, the new functionary in crimi- 
nal cases known as the Public Defender. 
We are publishing in pages immediately fol- 
lowing this an account of the working of 
this office of Public Defender in Los An- 
geles, where it has made its most important 
demonstration. The third part of the book 
deals historically and practically with the 
Legal Aid organizations in New York and 
various other cities that have rendered such 
noteworthy service to poor people, particu- 
larly in the enforcement of civil claims, 

A careful study of this book, while con- 
vincing the reader that there is serious need 
of improvement in our system of justice, 
leaves the encouraging impression that the 
situation is growing better. That there is 
to be still greater progress in the near future 
than there has been in the recent past, to- 
gether with the general adoption of methods 
found useful in local pioneering experiments, 
may reasonably be expected.—A. S. 
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A STATEMENT REGARDING THE PUBLIC DEFENDER, BY THE 
DISTRICT ATTORNEY, THOMAS LEE WOOLWINE 

In my two terms as District Attorney of Los Angeles County there has at all 
times existed complete harmony between Public Defender Walton J. Wood and his 
force and myself and my official force. While Defender Wood ras conserved in every 
way the interests of his clients, we have found a total absence of the perjured defenses 
that are, unfortunately, in numerous instances built up by unscrupulous criminal attor- 
Furthermore, I believe it to be a humane and proper measure to provide com- 
petent counsel to represent the thousands of indigent accused persons. 
Defender has been of great assistance in calling to the attention of the District Attorney 
facts in mitigation or tending to show innocence, which have heen of material assistance 
in dealing with accused persons with entire fairness. 


The Public 
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THE PUBLIC DEFENDER 


AN ACCOUNT OF SIX YEARS’ SERVICE IN DEFENSE OF THE POOR IN COURT 
BY WALTON J. WOOD 


(Public Defender of Los Angeles County) 








In the article immediately preceding this we have referred to the office of Public 
Defender as one that has been established in order to improve the administration of 
justice in criminal cases. The value of this office has been best demonstrated in the 
populous city of Los Angeles. The following article is from the pen of the Public 
Defender, Hon. Walton J. Wood. At the bottom of the facing page is a testimonial 
sent to us last month by the District Attorney, Hon. Thomas L. Woolwine. On a’ 
subsequent page will be found an appreciative statement from Judge Craig of the Su- 
perior Court at Los Angeles. Wee may hope that the writing of this excellent account 
by Mr. Wood will so stimulate interest as to aid in the provision of similar court 
officers in other cities and States —THE Eptror. 








S one steps from the elevator at the 

eleventh floor of the Hall of Records 
in Los Angeles he looks at the door to the 
right, whereon is painted the words “Dis- 
trict Attorney”; and then on the door across 
the hall to the left he reads the words “Pub- 
lic Defender.” ‘These two offices have thus 
existed in close proximity for six years, in 
the first county in the United States to estab- 


‘lish the office of Public Defender. 


When the office of Public Defender was 
established in Los Angeles, in January, 1914, 
it attracted much attention throughout the 
country. The Review or Reviews, in its 
issue of December, 1914, stated: “The whole 
country has been interested in the experi- 
ment made by the City of Los Angeles, 
California, in creating the office of Public 
Defender, whose function it is to employ 
the same activity in the defense of an ac- 
cused person as the District Attorney em- 
ploys in his prosecution.” 

Since the establishment of the Public De- 
fender’s office in Los Angeles, similar offices 
have been created in several other cities. 
Much interest has been manifested in the 
movement by legislators, jurists, and those 
engaged in social welfare work. Inquiries 
continue to come to us from all parts of 
the United States, indeed from foreign 
countries also, asking- the results of the 
work of the office. I feel, therefore, that 

















HON. THOMAS LEE WOOLWINE 
(District Attorney of Los Angeles County) 


our experience in Los Angeles is a matter 
of general interest. 


Relations with the District Attorney 


Cordial and harmonious relations have 
been maintained between the District At- 
torney’s office and our own. Both offices 
are trying to bring about the same result: 
the proper administration of justice. No 
unfair advantage is taken by one office of 
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HON. WALTON J. WOOD 
(Public Defender of Los Angeles County) 


the other, and trials are conducted with the 
cmallest possible degree of friction. At the 
same time both offices diligently and earnest- 
ly represent the interests of the respective 
sides of the issues involved. 

Before the establishment of our office it 
was thought by some that the District At- 
torney and the Public Defender would nec- 
essarily be opposed to each other and that 
the State should not support two offices the 
purpose of one of which should be to op- 
pose the work of the other. This, however, 
is not the true conception of the purpose of 
the Public Defender. He should codperate 
with the District Attorney and the judge, 
rather than oppose either of them. A fair- 
minded prosecutor not only: does not want 
innecent men convicted, but he wants the 
cuilty to receive only a just sentence. 

Before the advent of the Public De- 
fender, cases were frequently presented to 
the court in which the District Attorney 
wanted to know the side of the accused but, 
owing to conditions, could not properly 
learn all the facts. He now knows that 
every accused man is receiving fair treat- 
ment and that he need not worry that pos- 
sibly full justice is not being done to both 
sides. The District Attorney has often 
called the attention of the Public Defender 
to individual cases in which it appeared that 
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a thorough investigation might develop that 
the prisoner has a good defense. 

The case of People vs. John Collins, a 
murder case, furnishes an example of co- 
operation between the offices of the District 
Attorney and the Public Defender. _ The 
only question before the court was whether 
Collins should suffer the death penalty. 
The only eye-witness to the homicide was a 
young colored girl living in Arkansas. The 
defense desired the appearance of this wit- 
ness but was without means to provide her 
transportation to Los Angeles in time for 
the trial. A request was made of the Dis- 
trict Attorney for assistance in this matter, 
and the District Attorney in a spirit of fair- 
ness secured transportation for the witness 
to come to Los Angeles. She arrived in 
time for the trial and mainly upon her tes- 
timony the jury decided in favor of the lesser 
penalty. 


An Experienced Lawyer for the Accused 


It was generally understood that the Pub- 
lic Defender should take the place of the 
youthful attorneys who had been receiving 
“assignments” from the judge to represent 
impecunious defendants. Clearly, it was 
not fair to place a man upon trial and pro- 
vide for the prosecution an able, experienced 
attorney with all the resources of the State 
at his command while at the same time fur- 
nishing for his defense a lawyer just grad- 
uated from law school and without funds 
to conduct the defense properly. In most 
cases such attorneys rendered greater serv- 
ice to themselves by gaining experience than 
they rendered to the accused in presenting 
the defense. The Public Defender has a 
staff of lawyers who are on the same salary 
basis as those in the District Attorney’s 
ofice, and who receive their appointments 
from the same civil service commission. The 
trials are therefore conducted on an equal 
basis in Los Angeles and the danger of con- 
victing an innocent defendant has been re- 
duced to a minimum. 

Important among the results obtained by 
our office, with the codperation of the offi- 
cials at the jail, is the elimination of the 
attorneys of low standing. who made a prac- 
tise of preying upon unfortunates within the 
prison walls. While we have taken the 
place of the “‘assigned” counsel in many 
cases, a much larger number of our cases 
are those in which the defendants were for- 
merly represented by a class of attorneys of 
low standing at the bar who solicited busi- 
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ness in the jail. It is difficult to find a name 
which properly fits this class of attorneys. A 
Chicago lawyer has referred to them as “hu- 
man harpies”; one of the deputies in the 
District Attorney’s office called them “vam- 
pires’; a report of the committee of an 
astern bar association refers to lawyers 
of this class as “legal vermin”; a writer in 
Kansas City called them “switch lawyers” ; 
and the public in general knows them as 
“shysters.” 
Some Examples of the Old System 

These lawyers made a habit of keeping 
close watch on the jail and of offering their 
services to anyone who might be arrested. 
Prisoners without means, and _ generally 
without friends, were glad to find someone 
with whom they could talk over their cases. 
Very often the accused were foreigners and 
unable to talk English, many of them in 
Los Angeles being Mexicans, not conversant 
with laws and having no knowledge of the 
relative merits of attorneys. Interpreters 
were quick to introduce themselves to those 
unable to speak our language, the object 
being to extol the alleged merits of some 
attorney seeking to pick ur the few cents 
that the unfortunates might have upon their 
persons at the time of arrest. 





THE SUPERIOR COURT 


Los Angeles, California 

Gavin IV. Craig, Judge 
Los Angeles, Cal., 
January 17, 1920. 


Mr. Albert Shaw, Editor, 
RevIEW oF REVIEWS, 
New York City. 

Dear Sir: 

The office of Public Defender has 
become an established institution in 
this county. It is fortunate that the 
first attorney to hold the office was a 
man of good judgment and a good law- 
Its establishment was an experi- 
ment. It has passed that stage and is 
now a recognized success. Public De- 
fender Walton J. Wood is entitled to 
great commendation for his conduct of 
the office. : 


yer. 


Very truly yours, 
Gavin W. Cralic, 
Judge of the Superior Court, 











Mar.—6 

















JUDGE GAVIN W. CRAIG, OF THE SUPERIOR COURT 
OF LOS ANGELES 


If the prisoner had no money he might 
serve the attorney by recommending him to 
some other prisoner who could pay a fee. 
These attorneys were willing to accept any 
fee, no matter how small, promising to work 
diligently for the accused but in most cases 
failing to render faithful services. One case 
came to my attention in which an attorney 
offered to undertake the defense in a murder 
case for three dollars, the sum total cf the 
prisoner’s resources. Often the attorneys 
would have one interview with the de- 
fendants and advise them to plead guilty 
and apply for probation, taking whatever 
means they might have in return. The 
turnkeys have told me of cases in which 
attorneys have obtained promissory notes in 
large amounts frcm defendants, thereupon 
advising them to plead guilty. Upon the 
release of the accused on probation they 
found themselves without means and with 
the attorneys trying to enforce collection of 
the notes given for services never in fact 
rendered. 

A common method for these “harpies”’ 
to pursue was to seek interviews with the 
prisoners, lauding their own alleged abili- 
ties as criminal lawyers and volunteering to 
render ‘services’ without remuneration. 
Their next step was to inform the accused 
that they would require names of intimate 
friends and relatives for the purpose of es- 
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tablishing good records to be taken into con- 
sideration by the court. I have known of 
cases where defendants have furnished such 
lists, with instructions to the attorneys that 
the lists were not to be used for:any other 
purpose and by all means funds should not 
be sought from the persons named therein. 
The attorneys, nevertheless, sent out letters 
to the addresses given, asking contributions 
of funds for their fees. When the attorneys 
found that no funds could be secured, or if 
the funds obtained seemed inadequate, they 
withdrew from the cases, advising the ac- 
cused to secure the services of the Public De- 
tender. These attorneys were not equipped, 
either in point of integrity or ability, to rep- 
resent properly the accused. 

Shortly after our office was established a 
man was arrested and taken to the city jail. 
Soon thereafter he was removed to the 
county jail but his clothing and _ personal 
effects still remained at the city jail. He 
requested his lawyer, one of the type just 
mentioned, to secure his clothing for him. 
The lawyer helped himself to the limited 
wardrobe of the prisoner and appeared at 
the county jail wearing one of the prisoner’s 
shirts. 


Seventy Per Cent. Plead Guilty 


The Public Defender has demonstrated 
that criminal cases can be conducted upon 
purely ethical lines with the sole purpose in 
view to promote justice. Our office has 
tried to keep uppermost the idea that justice 
should be done, and that even in criminal 
cases attorneys should not try to get the de- 
fendants “off” regardless of the merits. We 
have not asked for unnecessary delays and 
have not resorted to technicalities. No mo- 
tion has been presented which was not nec- 
essary to protect the substantial rights of 
the accused. In cases where there is no 
question of the guilt of the accused, it is 
the established rule of the office that no 
trial be held but that pleas of guilty be 
entered. 

In cases where the services of expert wit- 
nesses are necessary, it is the custom of the 
District Attorney and the Public Defender 
to unite in requesting the court to appoint 
disinterested experts to serve as the only 
expert witnesses in the case. This procedure 
has been followed on a number of occasions, 
the experts in some cases reporting in favor 
of the District Attorney’s contention and 
in other cases in favor of the Public De- 
fender’s contention. ‘The court has thus 
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been spared the spectacle of having so-called 
experts color their testimony in favor of the 
side which pays them. 

The presentation of mitigating circum- 
stances and of applications for probation con- 
stitute a very important part of the work of 
the attorney for the defendants, a work 
which was sadly neglected under the old 
system. Seventy per cent. of our clients 
plead guilty, and the court is faced with the 
dificult problem of passing a just sentence. 
In most cases mitigating circumstances can 
he shown if diligent effort is made. 


Aiding in Parole and Employment 


A nineteen-year-old boy entered a butcher 
shop at Los Angeles harbor and purloined a 
ham. He was a sailor and expected to go 
to sea at the first opportunity. He was with- 
out funds and while awaiting the sailing of 
a vessel subsisted on the ham in a shanty on 
the outskirts of the city. Upon his arrest 
for the burglary he told the court he was 
guilty and did not desire to disclose the 
names of his parents but wished the court 
to sentence him immediately. The court 
appointed the Public Defender as his coun- 
sel, and we urged him to tell the court all 
the circumstances of his life in the belief that 
he had a good record and that probation 
would probably result. At our earnest en- 
treaty he told us his story, giving the names 
of his parents in an Eastern city. We wrote 
to the parents and learned that he was the 
eldest of several children, that he had left 
home two or three years earlier in the desire 
for adventure and that the parents had ad- 
vertised for their boy throughout the United 
States. The father sent a railroad ticket to 
his old home and the price of the ham to 
reimburse the butcher. He wrote us that 
he would meet his son at the train with a 
new suit of clothes ready for him and that 
a warm welcome was waiting if the court 
should see fit to grant probation. The boy’s 
previous record had been good and the court 
upon learning these facts promptly sent him 
to his parents. 

An important part of the work of the 
Public Defender is the securing of employ- 
ment for prisoners upon their release from 
the jail. The judges are loath to release 
men on probation who are without means 
of securing a livelihood and who, very prob- 
ably, would become charges on the com- 
munity or again resort to crime. Our office 
has endeavored with considerable. success to 
reclaim men who have fallen and to make 
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them useful citizens. Often the judges order 
that prisoners be released as soon as the Pub- 
lic Defender secures employment for them. 


A Saving, Not an Expense 


An unexpected result from the establish- 
ment of the office of Public Defender is the 
reduction in expense to the taxpayers. It 
was conceded that the new office would, of 
course, add some expense; but that was con- 
sidered only fair to the accused and to the 
attorneys who had been formerly called up- 
on to donate their services. A careful cal- 
culation has been made of the time actually 
consumed in handling the cases conducted by 
the Public Defender’s office during the first 
three years of its existence, and those con- 
ducted by attorneys in private practise dur- 
ing the same period. The figures show that 
the cases tried by the Public Defender oc- 
cupied an average of seventy-nine hun- 
dredths of a day for each trial, while the 
cases tried by attorneys in private practise 
occupied an average of one and sixty-four 
hundredths days. Pleas of guilty were en- 
tered in 69.8 per cent. of the cases handled 
by the Public Defender, and in only 46.1 per 
cent. handled by private counsel. 

The saving of the courts’ time in these 
two items alone has more than offset the 


expense incurred in maintaining the criminal 
department of the Public Defender’s office. 

To this should be added the saving in the 
time of the courts in passing upon demur- 
rers, motions for new trials, and similar 
matters. Although the Public Defender ap- 
peared in approximately one-third of all the 
criminal cases handled by the Superior 
Court, demurrers were filed in only four 
cases, while attorneys in private practise filed 
one hundred and eleven demurrers. The 
Public Defender appealed in four cases, 
while attorneys in private practise appealed 
in fifty-four cases. A higher percentage of 
acquittals resulted in cases tried by the Pub- 
lic Defender than in cases tried by private 
counsel. 

After the Public Defender’s office had 
been in operation in the county courts in 
Los Angeles nearly two years, the chief of 
police was elected mayor. In his first mes- 
sage to the city council he recommended that 
an ordinance be passed providing for a de- 
fender in the police courts. Acting upon 
this recommendation the city council created 
the office of City Police Court Defender. 
Both offices have received the hearty co- 
operation and support of all officials of the 
county and the city. The office of Public 
Defender is no longer an experiment. 
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COLONEL T. E. LAWRENCE (AT THE RIGHT), PRINCE FEISAL, AND MR, WILLIAM T. ELLIS 
(From a photograph taken in London) 


THE WAR’S MOST ROMANTIC 
FIGURE 


BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


R. KIPLING and I were talking to- 

gether in London about Colonel 

T. E. Lawrence—Lawrence of the Hejaz— 

and I ventured to suggest that, despite a cer- 

tain celebrated story of the same title, Law- 

rence really is “The Finest Story in the 
World.” 

“Mine,” replied Kipling, “was merely the 
last rinsings of an effete imagination, but 
Lawrence—why, man, you’ve got your arms 
up to the elbows in riches—silver and pure 
gold and precious stones.” 

That anent my rather familiar acquaint- 
ance with this young man from the desert 
whose exploits were so important and unique 
that they were not permitted to be told in 
the war dispatches. The Turks esteemed 
him so greatly that they put a price of half 
a million dollars in gold on his head. 

Even while his market value was so high, 
amid a people poor beyond imagination, 
Lawrence went openly to Damascus and 
studied the enemy forces and arrangement; 
and from the station platform watched the 
Turkish troops entrain for the Hejaz, where 
he, as commander of the Arab forces, was 
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later to deal them surprising defeats. Rich- 
ard the Lion-Hearted, and Haroun el 
Raschid, could teach this youth nothing in 
the way of romantic and audacious enter- 
prise. 

Speaking of trains, Lawrence became an 
expert in blowing up railways and trains— 
doing the deed in person, with his own hand. 
One does not lead an army of Arabs by “or- 
ders of the day,” or from base headquarters! 
Lawrence would sit inconspicuously a few 
hundred yards distant, with his finger on the 
electric wire, waiting exactly the. right in- 
stant to blow the most vital parts of the train 
into the air—and then he would make his 
merry exit from the scene! When the 
blown-up metal ties and rails on the holy 
Mecca Railway were too easily replaced, he 
devised a method of explosion which wrecked 
the metal ties, or “sleepers,” beyond repair. 
More than seventy bridges he himself de- 
stroyed. Rather an unusual lark for an Ox- 
ford don, wasn’t it? 

This man Lawrence is “a wonder,” as 
Sentimental Tommy used to say; although 
nobody ever heard Lawrence praise himself. 























THE WAR’S MOST 
His modesty is as marvelous as his powers. 
He seems as shy and embarrassed as a school- 
girl, He was all confusion one afternoon 
when visiting me because, all unconsciously, 
he had dipped, as he thought, too often into 
a box of candy from the States, England 
being on a stiff sugar ration. A country 
cousin who had made a faux pas could not 
have been more embarrassed ; yet that man’s 
cloak had a dozen bullet holes in it; and his 
exploits are sung—literally sung—by Arabs 
from Aleppo to Akaba. 

He created the Kingdom of the Hejaz, 
and was the brains and strength of its king; 
and he was the David to the king’s son 
Jonathan, Prince Feisal, who became the 
ruler of Syria. London took its Arab policy, 
and the whole brilliant scheme of attacking 
the Turkish forces in Syria in the rear from 
the East, by an Arab movement, from this 
young scholar who has turned thirty since 
the armistice! 

When General Allenby was about to 
enter Jerusalem, he sent airplanes scouting 
all over the land to find Lawrence to ac- 
company him; and finally brought him a 
hundred miles by air, that he might walk 
into the holy city with the conquering gen- 
eral. When Damascus fell to Lawrence’s 
Arabs—he would say they were Feisal’s 
Arabs—he became the ruler of the oldest 
city in the world, but left in a week because 
it was becoming impossible for him to efface 
himself. 

All sorts of apocryphal stories have already 
sprung up concerning Lawrence’s deeds, and 
how he came to his unique place of power. 
To him it is all as simple as A. B. C. I 
summarize his own narrative of it to me. 
He always had a flair for the Near East; so 
where other Oxford lads of like years and 
station (he is Oxford born and bred) would 
spend vacations in France, he went instead 
to the Holy Land. Arabic he easily mas- 
tered, while studying on the ground the Cru- 
sades and Crusader architecture, for an Ox- 
ford thesis. After exhausting the subject of 
the Crusades, he went in for archeology, 
especially Hittite archeology, and he worked 
at Carchemish, traveling all over Syria be- 
times. Lawrence has the distinction of hav- 
ing unearthed the oldest archeological man. 
He found himself possessed of the knack of 
dressing and living like an Arab, and he got 
along famously with the Bedouins, sojourn- 
ing often in their tents. 

Early in 1914, before the war, which was 
then clearly on the horizon, some British 
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officers, camouflaged as an archeological ex- 
pedition, were making surveys in southern 
Palestine. The Turks pointedly remarked 
that it was an archeological expedition 
made up wholly of soldiers! Thereupon a 
hurry call was sent up to the ruins of Car- 
chemish for young Lawrence, who appeared 
quickly on the scene—and dug so well that 
the Turks arrested him for unlicensed ex- 
cavation! 

When the big storm broke, Lawrence, 
who is an amazing encyclopedia upon Syria 
and Arabia, placed his services at the dis- 
position of the government; and soon was 
outlining his now famous plan to set up an 
Arab kingdom, to challenge the Islamic su- 
premacy of Turkey. He proved to be a 
doer as well as a deviser; and the most 
remarkable of his exploits may not yet be 
discreetly written about. He created his 
own volunteer force of Arabs, and _per- 
sonally led them in dozens of battles with 
the Turks. His personal power is _phe- 
nomenal. He combines the audacity of a 
soldier of fortune (once he rode from 
Aleppo to Bagdad on a motorcycle!) with 
the poise, vision, and sagacity of a statesman. 

There is nothing of the “wild West” or 
“Wild East” about this mild-mannered and 
inconspicuous young Briten who is far less 
fastidious about his uniform and his hair 
than is the usage in the British army. He 
has no parlor tricks. He is more interested 
in archeology and in poetry than in war or 
statecraft. He has a little book on either 
subject to his credit. He was more com- 
bative in arguing with me the merits of 
“The Second Book of Oxford Verse” than 
in discussing any phase of the war or the 
Arab question. 

Lawrence confided to me his two ambi- 
tions—one to retire to Oxford on a fellow- 
ship; and the other to own, by gift from 
Feisal, the site of Carchemish, the ancient 
Hittite capital, that he may explore it in 
the name of scholarship and Great Britain. 
Already, Colonel Lawrence is back in Ox- 
ford on the coveted fellowship; and he in- 
tends to spend his life between the university 
and the buried city. 

Those who know him and the present con- 
dition of the Arab world, which includes 
Syria, expect to see him again in the thick of 
things, as champion of the Arab and of the 
best British ideals. Last summer in Damas- 
cus, Emir Feisal, harried and uncertain, said 
to me, “Would God that Lawrence were 
here now!” 
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BRITISH INTERESTS IN PERSIA 


HE Anglo-Persian ‘Treaty, published 
on August 15, 1919, has been the sub- 
ject of much discussion in the British peri- 
odical press) An American, Mr, Lothrop 
Stoddard, enters the debate in the pages of 
the January Century. It should be stated, 
however, that his article expressly disclaims 
any intention of arguing the rights and 
wrongs of the agreement in question. In his 
view it is utterly useless at this date to make 
a “plea” for Persia, since Persia herself is 
dead. Indeed, Mr. Stoddard’s article is en- 
titled, “How Persia Died: A Coroner’s In- 
quest.” He regards the treaty of 1919 as 
Persia’s death certificate, completing, ‘for 
the exclusive benefit of Great Britain, that 
systematic destruction of sovereignty initiated 
by the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907.” 
Mr. Stoddard rapidly sketches Persian 
history for the past dozen years, reminding 
us of the civil war that led to the abdication 
of Shah Muhammad Ali and the accession 
of his son, Ahmad Mirza, then a boy of 
twelve, in the summer of 1909. Russia 
having taken northern Persia and England 
the south, as their respective “spheres of in- 
fluence,” it will be recalled that the Persian 
leaders themselves asked an American, Mr. 
W. Morgan Shuster, to act as Treasurer- 
General, with full power over Persian 
finances. He proceeded to clean the Augean 
stables and was fast putting Persia on her 
feet as an independent nation, when Eng- 
land and Russia interfered and forced Mr. 
Shuster out. 

This all happened in 1911, and before the 
breaking out of the Great War in August, 
1914, it had become evident that Russia was 
planning for the permanent annexation of 
northern Persia. The presence of the 
Russian army of occupation in Persian 
provinces naturally brought on an attack by 
Turkish forces before the end of 1914, and 
soon the province of Azerbaijan became a 
battle ground for the Turkish and Russian 
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armies, supported by their native partisans. 
Central Persia also largely fell into the hands 
of Turks and Nationalist partisan bands. 
In 1917 the Russians succeeded in driving 
out the Turks and -at the same time the 
British made a dash through Central Persia, 
scattering the Nationalist forces. Then 
came the Russian Revolution, which upset 
all calculations and quickly removed all 
fears of Russian domination. England, 
however, rapidly extended her control not 
only to Persian territory but to Mesopo- 
tamia and Turkish Armenia on the West. 

Persia’s next move was to send a delega- © 
tion to the Peace Conference at Versailles. 
The Persian Government had received as- 
surances of sympathy and support from sev- 
eral of the Allied governments, notably 
France and the United States, in asserting 
Persian claims. Nevertheless the Peace Con- 
ference quietly ignored the Persian delega- 
tion. Concerning this Mr. Stoddard says: 


The reason was, of course, the stubborn veto 
of England. Great Britain was determined that 
Persian affairs should not come up for discussion 
at Versailles, and Great Britain had her way. 
The one sop which Persia received was her in- 
clusion in the list of states invited to assent to 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, thereby 
nominating Persia as a presumptive member of 
the league, and thus by implication recognizing 
her as a sovereign state. This, however, was 
cold comfort in view of rumors as to what was 
afoot between Great Britain and Iran. 

These rumors proved well founded, for on 
August 15, after Germany had signed the treaty 
and the European decks were fairly clear, the 
British Government showed its Persian hand. 
On that date it announced, as the culmination of 
negotiations lasting nine months, the Anglo- 
Persian “agreement.” That “negotiations” 
avowal is most illuminating. Nine months back- 
ward from mid-August, 1919, brings one to the 
exact time of the armistice which ended the 
European War. In other words, the instant 
fighting ceased on the western front, Great 
Britain got busy about Persia. Another highly 
significant thing is the place at which these nego- 
tiations were conducted. Not in Paris, not in 
London, but in Teheran, were held those con- 
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versations so fateful for Persia’s future. The 
best and strongest minds of Persia had gone to 
Paris to plead their country’s cause. There 
they were held inactive and impotent through 
Great Britain’s veto. Meanwhile, British diplo- 
macy, so leisurely at Paris, acted with executive 
promptness at Teheran. With many of the coun- 
try’s best defensive brains absent in Paris, the 
personnel of the Persian Government that re- 
mained at home was still further depleted, 
patriots being dropped and replaced by Anglo- 
philes. And of course Sir Percy Sykes and his 
“South Persian Rifles” stood ever outside the door. 
The upshot was naturally a foregone conclusion. 


The salient feature of the treaty is a 
British loan of $2,000,000 at 7 per cent. in- 
terest, redeemable in twenty years, secured 
by a lien on Persia’s customs and telegraphs, 
and taking precedence of all other Persian 
debts except a former loan (also British) 
dating from 1911. 

The British Government agrees (at 
Persia’s expense) to supply the services of 
expert advisers for the Persian administra- 
tion, and also such officers and equipment as 
may be necessary for the formation of a uni- 
form force adequate to establish and pre- 
serve order. The British and Russian 
spheres of influence, delimited in 1907, are 


abolished. 
BRITISH OPINION 


Commenting on this treaty, a writer in the 
Round Table ventures the opinion that the 
agreement is sound from the strategic point 
of view, but regrets that it was followed by 
the announcement that the Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan had been released from the obli- 
gation laid upon his predecessors of consult- 
ing the British Government in all matters 
affecting his foreign policy. 


Yet from the British point of view Afghani- 
stan and Persia cannot be dissociated. Geo- 
graphically they are parts of a single great pla- 
teau, and between them they fill the gap that 
separates India from Mesopotamia. Now that 
we are established in both the latter countries, 
any policy applied to one of the intervening 
states will be abortive unless it is extended to 
the other. Yet apparently we elected to abandon 
control over Afghanistan of forty years standing 
at a moment when we were working to establish 
ties of a similar or even closer character with 
Persia. 

Again, according to the terms of the Persian 
treaty, we have undertaken to reorganize the Per- 
sian army, a contract which practically pledges 
us, on pain of compromising our military prestige 
in the East, to guaranteeing Persia’s defense. 
Yet a few days after the publication of the 
treaty it was announced that our army of occupa- 
tion was being withdrawn from the Trans- 
Caucasian Railway (the line from Baku on the 
Caspian to Batum on the Black Sea), which 
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is the strategic key, in the present lack of mod- 
ern means of communication in Persia itself, to 
the vulnerable northwestern frontier of that 
country. 


In the Fortnightly Review for October, 
1919, Robert Machray, in reviewing the re- 
lations that led up to the Anglo-Persian 
Treaty, denies that the British cherished any 
idea of aggrandizement in Persia. They had 
to safeguard India and protect their trade in 
the Gulf, and if Persia had broken up they 
would have been forced to take such meas- 
ures as were necessary to secure these ends. 
Early in 1918 Lord Curzon declared British 
policy in respect to Persia to be “that we 
(the British) desire Persia to remain neutral 
during the war and to retain its complete in- 
dependence after the war.” 


What Great Brita‘n wished was that Persia 
should set her house in order, and be mistress 
within her house; but she required to be helped, 
and Great Britain offered to give the necessary 
assistance. While the Persian delegation, after- 
wards said to be unofficial, was in Paris pre- 
senting its flamboyant statement of claims along 
with the map, negotiations were in progress in 
Teheran betWeen the Shah’s government, pre- 
sided over by Vossug-ed-Dowleh, Prime Minis- 
ter and Minister of the Interior, and the British 
Minister, Sir Percy Cox. The result, attained 
after months of discussion, is the new Anglo- 
Persian Agreement. 
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THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


AN ITALIAN PROTEST AGAINST THE 
PEACE TREATY 


SINGULARLY outspoken paper is 

contributed by Senator Chiappelli to 
La Revista d'Italia. In his opinion the re- 
sults of the Versailles Conference have 
neither satisfied the victors nor the van- 
quished. Instead of a new order of things 
created in response to Wilsonian ideals, we 
see a reincarnation of the old order. 

Perhaps it is neither practicable nor de- 
sirable that all the nations of the earth 
should be included in the League, but only 
a group of nations powerful enough to 
guarantee the world’s peace. It is, how- 
ever, of essential importance that this group 
should be politically and morally homo- 
geneous. 

The form of government of the League 
members matters little, provided autocracy 
and despotism be excluded; and this would 
imply that Germany cannot be excluded, 
even provisionally, nor can Italy be prac- 
tically, if not formally, excluded. But now 
France, with the approval of the other con. 
federate nations, has demanded and secured 
the ostracism of Germany. ‘This arbitrary 
shutting-out of Germany, which will fail to 
stifle her life, but will rather stimulate her 
efforts for national resurrection and repara- 
tion, has already aroused sympathy for that 
land in Holland, Norway, and Sweden, and 
perhaps also in Denmark, Russia, and Japan. 

The writer finds that the Italian Govern- 
ment never took effective means to check the 
anti-Italian feeling which prevailed among 
her allies. It was a drawback for Italy that 


she alone among the nations had been called: 


upon to quit one group of powers, without 
succeeding in forming a close alliance with 
the other group. Not less is it to be deplored 
that during the period of her neutrality 
many months were wasted in useless negotia- 
tions and dickerings, which made it appear 
that if Austria had seen fit to concede what 
Italy demanded, the latter power would have 
failed to support the Allies. 

Moreover, the grave error of Italian pub- 
lic opinion during the preparations for the 
war was a blind trust in the loyalty and in 
the good will of the new confederates, as 
though all Italy’s history had not warned 
her that once victory has been achieved, all 
considerations of generosity are commonly 
forgotten by the victors. Graver still was 
the fault that with this truthful attitude to- 


ward the Allies was associated Italy’s visible 
intention to carry on the war solely for her 
own immediate ends, however just and sa- 
cred were her claims for territorial gains on 
her alpine frontier and on the Adriatic, in- 
stead of laying stress upon her wider in- 
terests in the Mediterranean, and_ her 
colonial interests as a great European power. 
In confining herself to questions concerning 
the Adriatic, she left out of account the vast 
and vital Italian interests in Asia and 
Africa. 

As a young, vigorous, and naturally mari- 
time country, set like an outpost in the 
Mediterranean, equidistant from Gibraltar, 
trom the Bosphorus, and from Suez, and 
therefore the natural mediator between 
Europe and the East, Italy, which lies across 
all the routes from Western Europe to the 
Levant, would necessarily have become a 
maritime rival of the great Western Powers, 
France and England. This foreseeable and 
inevitable state of things would have re- 
quired on the part of the Italian Govern- 
ment preventive measures, and precise as- 
surances as to Italy’s means of occupying 
effectively those Asiatic regions to which her 
rights were recognized in the two secret 
treaties concluded at her entry into the war. 

Senator Chiappelli finds that the continual 
postponements of a decision as to the vital 
Italian claims before the Versailles Confer- 
ence have rather been proofs of the in- 
capacity of the Italian plenipotentiaries than 
of the ill-will of the Allies. With the es- 
tablishment of the Anglo-Saxon group as 
rulers of the sea, the Latin, or Mediter- 
ranean, group has been thrown into the back- 
ground, to the serious injury of France, as 
the French are just beginning to perceive. 
But if “Messenia weeps, Sparta does not re- 
joice,” and it is not even possible to cele- 
brate the victory of the prevailing Anglo- 
Saxon group, for the stifling of the principle 
of national self-determination, which is not 
recognized for Fiume, nor for German- 
Austria, nor, as it now appears, by England, 
in the case of an Egypt which protests against 
the British protectorate, and the interven- 
tion of the United States in European affairs 
at the very moment the Monroe Doctrine is 
reafirmed, leaves a train of resentments and 
rancours, and threatens a nullification of the 
principles of the League of Nations. 
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ITALY’S EIGHT-HOUR DAY AND THE 
NATIONAL OUTPUT 


HE adoption of the eight-hour day in 

so many of the Italian industries, and 
the prerequisites for the maintenance of this 
reduction of the longer hours for labor that 
prevailed in Italy before the war, constitute 
the test of a paper by Signor Pio Perroni_in 
Nuova Antologia, 

He recognizes that it had been suggested 
to, indeed almost imposed upon, the employ- 
ers as a result of the experiences acquired 
during the war, which brought about a no- 
table progress in the organization of the 
various industries. This was principally due 
to the standardization of products necessi- 
tated by the enormously increased output. 
Even before the war, in certain special in- 
dustries, it had been remarked that a reduc- 
tion of the daily hours of work often re- 
sulted in an increase of production and a de- 
crease of expenses; but this concerned only 
a limited number of cases, and could only 
very slowly have brought about the general 
introduction of a shorter working day. 

War conditions, however, rendered indis- 
pensable the production of objects of the 
same kind in enormous quantities, and at 
the same time demanded the maximum utili- 
zation of the machinery employed. Obvious- 
ly this could only be done by keeping the 
machinery constantly in motion, and it there- 
fore became necessary to divide the work- 
men into a number of shifts and to lessen 
the hours of work for each of these shifts. 
This led at first to a ten-hour day and then 
to the eight-hour day. 

The experiment, made on such a gigantic 
scale, demonstrated that this change and the 
standardization of the products intensified 
the “rhythm of labor,” while the shorter 
hours were found to have increased the indi- 
vidual output by inducing the worker to 
do his task more skilfully and rapidly. 

But in order to produce great quantities 
of merchandise, it is necessary to have the 
raw materials, and for the distribution of 
the products, as well as for the transporta- 
tion of the raw materials, there must be a 
corresponding development of the means of 
transport, both by land and by sea. As to 
the exportation of the merchandise, it must 
be remembered that Italy possesses foreign 
markets, second only to those of Great 
Britain, in the ten million Italians who have 


settled for a longer or shorter time in for- 
eign countries all over the world. Active, 
industrious and patriotic, they are always 
ready to favor in every way the trade ex- 
pansion of the mother country. 

Thus Italy has to a notable degree the 
essential elements of a large commerce, but 
she lacks what the writer terms “connecting 
bridges,” that is to say, the means of com- 
municating rapidly, surely and cheaply with 
all the foreign countries in which Italian 
emigrants live, work and prosper. Italy 
lacks a merchant marine in which to import 
raw materials and export the finished prod- 
ucts, and she also lacks an adequate banking 
organization to control the movement of ex- 
change. It was the possession of both these 
requisites that rendered it possible for Ger- 
many, before the war, to dominate Italy’s 
economic and commercial life. Signor Per- 
roni adds that the weakness of Italy’s mer- 
chant marine is aggravated by a deficient or- 
ganization of her railroads, 

The writer maintains that the South 
American nations, being members of the 
Latin race, and realizing the menace of. 
North American invasion, are looking to- 
ward Italy, the great mother of that race 
which has emerged victoriously from the 
terrible war, and these sentiments find ex- 
pression in the fact that the Italian mer- 
chantmen bound for South America leave 
their home ports loaded to the decks with 
Italian merchandise. 

In conclusion, Signor Perroni says that 
the eight-hour day is not an abstract ques- 
tion, as the labor unions wish to regard it, 
but a measure which cannot be adopted 
without giving attention to many other con- 
siderations and circumstances. It must be 
treated as the logical consequence of a “vast 
and rhythmic national organization of 
labor,” which if not already in existence 
must be created. This signifies an organiza- 
tion of Italy’s resources which shall give that 
land the means of utilizing the great factors 
of progress and prosperity at its disposal, 
namely, the possession of a larger supply of 
manual laborers than any other nation, 
laborers who are at once abstemious, indus- 
trious and quick-witted, and the existence in 
foreign countries of an immense body of ac- 
tive and thrifty compatriots, 
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AN OBJECT-LESSON 


HE Monthly Bulletin of the Ohio 

Agricultural Experiment Station 
(Wooster, O.) for October, 1919, contains 
an article by E. B. Forbes on “Vitamines in 
Human Nutrition,” which deserves reprint- 
ing in a journal of wider circulation, since it 
contains information which a great many 
people must have sought in vain in reference 
books. Allusions to “vitamines” and “defi- 
ciency diseases” abound in the current litera- 
ture of dietetics. These subjects are, how- 
ever, so new that hardly any popular exposi- 
tions of them have yet appeared. The article 
above mentioned is a clear and succinct pres- 
entation of current scientific knowledge and 
ideas in regard to these topics. 

Space is not available here to offer a ré- 
sumé of Mr. Forbes’ article. It may be 
briefly stated, however, that a few well- 
known diseases, including beriberi and scur- 
vy, are now attributed to the absence from 
the diet of small but essential amounts of the 
substances known as “vitamines,” of which 
three kinds are known; viz., (1) water- 
soluble vitamines, (2) fat-soluble vitamines, 
and (3) antiscorbutic vitamines. As to the 
chemistry of the vitamines it need only be 
said that these substances are entirely dis- 
tinct from the proteins, fats, carbohydrates 
and mineral salts hitherto regarded as con- 
stituting an adequate diet for humanity. 

Apart from the question of “deficiency 
diseases,” the subject of the vitamines ap- 
pears to be of immense practical importance 
in its bearing upon the general health and 
vigor of mankind. Modern methods of pre- 
paring and preserving food tend to reduce 
its vitamine content to a dangerous mini- 
mum, the result being that, even when the 
specific diseases above mentioned are not pro- 
duced, the development of the body is hin- 
dered and the power of resistance to disease 
in general is seriously lowered. 

Medical science is prolific in fads, which 
soon pass into the oblivion they deserve. 
Probably many people, both in and out of 
the medical profession, have been inclined to 
class the vitamines and their alleged effects 
mong these ephemeral delusions. A very 
effective antidote to such skepticism is fur- 
nished by the remarkable story of the Ger- 
man ship Kronprinz Wilhelm, as related by 
Dr. William Rittenhouse in the Medical 
Review of Reviews (New York) for 
November and December, 1919. No 
laboratory experiment could have been better 
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arranged to demonstrate the new idea in 
dietetics than the case which he describes. 
When this German commerce-raider came 
into the harbor of Newport News on the 
night of April 11, 1915, to be interned, 110 
members of her crew were completely pros- 
trated and some of them on the verge of 
death with a mysterious malady, while most 
of» the remaining 390 were suffering in 
various degrees from physical disability. 


In the milder cases the victims complained of 
weakness, anemia, shortness of breath, palpita- 
tion, pain in the nerves in various parts of the 
body, tenderness of the nerves under pressure, 
and swelling of the limbs below the knees. The 
more severely affected had, in addition, dilated 
pupils, swollen gums, cardiac dilatation, atrophy 
of muscles and paralysis. Slight scratches bled 
uncontrollably and refused to heal. 

For 255 days the ship roamed the Atlantic, 
sinking numbers of merchant-ships of every kind 
and size, while, by virtue of her great speed, she 
frustrated all efforts to capture or sink her. She 
might have continued her career of destruction 
to the end of the war, had not a silent enemy 
from an unexpected quarter sown the seeds of 
death among her crew and sent her slinking away 
in the darkness to give up the struggle. 

In all those eight and a half months, she did 
not enter any port, but kept herself well supplied 
with coal and provisions taken from her victims 
before she sent them to the bottom. Most of these 
ships were crammed with foodstuffs of every kind 
for European countries. So abundant was the 
booty that her crew of 500 had an allowance of 
three pounds of fresh beef or mutton per man per 
day, besides an abundance of ham, bacon, butter, 
condensed milk, canned vegetables and fruits, 
boiled and mashed potatoes, white bread, sweet 
biscuits, lard, coffee, and sugar. The crew were 
well fed, if being well fed means that they had 
all they could eat of the kind of food eaten reg- 
ularly by a majority of the people of this coun- 
try. They had plenty of fresh air and exercise. 


At Newport News the ship was visited 
by many health officers and experts, who 
made various diagnoses of the strange disease. 
The mystery was not solved, however, by a 
medical man, but by a dietetic expert, Mr. 
Alfred W. McCann, of New York. He 
pronounced the malady to be an extreme 
acidosis, induced by a diet of acid-forming 
foods, lacking the vitamines and alkaline 
bases that are essential to health. He per- 
suaded the ship’s surgeon, Dr. Perenon, to 
put the invalids on a diet planned in accor- 
dance with this hypothesis. Immediate im- 
provement followed, and it is said that all 
the men recovered. 

The most significant fact in connection 
with this narrative is that, as Dr. Ritten- 
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house points out, the food upon which the 
crew lived and which nearly cost them their 
lives, was the same as that generally eaten 
by most people in this country, with the one 
exception that it contained no fresh fruits 
or vegetables. 


The only reason why our population do not 
suffer in the same way is that they eat in addi- 
tion a certain amount of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables which partially counteract the effects of 
the acid-forming foods that form the bulk of 
their diet. But, although we do not see such 
wholesale evidence of acidosis among the people, 
nevertheless they do suffer from acidosis to an 
extent that is serious, and all the more serious 


CARIBBEAN 


HE vital importance of the control of 

petroleum resources in the Caribbean 
regions is clearly set forth in an article con- 
tributed to the Oil News (Chicago) by 
Professor Chester Lloyd Jones, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, now commercial attaché 
of the American Embassy at Madrid. 

After showing that our political respon- 
sibilities in the Caribbean countries are 
closely related to the development of natural 
resources in that region, he says: 


At present there can be no doubt that the most 
important economic development of this sort 
which has occurred to the south of the United 
States is in oil resources. The most important 
among these thus far are those in Mexico, a 
country which in 1901 produced but 10,345 bar- 
rels, which began exports a decade later and 
which produced in 1917 55,292,770 barrels, a 
large share of which went to keep the fires burn- 
ing in the ships of the allies in their struggle 
against Germany. In 1918 there were shipped 
from Mexican ports 53,919,863 barrels. From 
producing practically nothing at the beginning of 
the war, Mexico has risen to what is probably 
second place among potential oil producers, for 
the oil marketed is now limited not by the ca- 
pacity of the wells but by transportation facilities. 

Great as American concern in Mexican oil de- 
velopments is because of the accessibility of the 
fields for American purchasers, the investments 
of American capital in the properties and because 
of the general economic interests which bind the 
two republics together it does not measure the 
importance of Caribbean petroleum for the repub- 
lic. All around the Caribbean there are indica- 
tions of undeveloped oil resources which point to 
the possibility of other fields which will some day 
help supply the world’s demand for fuel. The 
extent of these and the conditions of their de- 
velopment cannot fail to be of great and con- 
tinued interest to the United States. 

Already there are three areas besides that in 
Mexico which are producing in the Caribbean 
region. Trinidad at its southeast corner has been 
producing since 1908 and delivered 1,599,455 bar- 
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because it is seldom recognized as the cause of 
much rheumatism, neuralgia, neuritis, anemia and 
even tuberculosis. Most of the tissues of the 
body suffer when the calcium salts are dissolved 
out by a condition of acidosis. Muscles, nerves, 
ligaments, cartilages, all show a tendency to in- 
creased vascularity, accompanied by pain, tender- 
ness, atrophy, and effusion into the joints. 

The most important lesson to be drawn from 
this striking episode is this: That the foods which 
we have been accustomed to regard as whole- 
some and nourishing may be, and at the present 
day are, so prepared as to become a menace to 
health instead of maintaining it at high efficiency. 
The vitamines, bases, and colloids necessary to 
preserve health have been largely processed out 
of them. 
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rels in 1917. Another big increase is reported 
for 1918. The chief factor limiting production 
has not been the capacity of the wells but in- 
ability to get to the market. 

In Venezuela an oil region is developing ground 
around Lake Maracaibo. Pipe lines from the 
wells have been laid to the lake where the re- 
finery started operations August 18, 1918. An- 
other refinery at Curacao is supplied from this 
region by tank barges. The production of the 
republic increased from 18,248 barrels in 1917 to 
48,306 in 1918. A British company, the Bolivar 
Concessions, Ltd., has an oil concession in the 
republic covering between 6,000,000 and 7,000,- 
000 acres. 

Explorations in Cuba up to 1917 did not result 
in oil in commercial quantities but in that year 
19,167 barrels were marketed and by June, 1918, 
there were twenty-four companies listed as oper- 
ating or organized to operate. 

In other Caribbean regions oil development is 
still in the experimental stage but is being ac- 
tively prosecuted. Extensions of the Mexican 
field are being sought. Oil lands are reported to 
have been found in Durango and Sinaloa. Ameri- 
can companies are reported to be exploring con- 
cessions in Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica and 
Panama and several companies have already dis- 
covered oil in small quantities in Colombian 
fields. The interior of the latter country is said 
to give exceptional promise as a future oil re- 
gion. Exploration is also actively under way in 
British Guiana. 


Oil, therefore, in the view of Professor 
Jones, “ceases to be an economic considera- 
tion only and becomes an element of large 
national policy for the United States.” To 
him it seems almost axiomatic that the 
United States, in order to insure itself 
against the possibility of this most important 
resource even within its own sphere of 
greatest interest being held by unfriendly 
hands, should seek to assure cordial rela- 
tions with the Caribbean countries where 
the petroleum deposits lie, and encourage the 
development of'such resources by Americans, 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


SUPPLEMENT to the January 
bulletin of the National Education 
Association summarizes the report of the 
N. E. A. Commission on Teachers’ Salaries 
and Salary Schedules. ‘The bulletin states 
that Dr. E. S. Evenden spent eight months 
in studying and organizing the material for 
this report and in writing the conclusions 
which give point and purpose to its contents. 
The report demands that teachers insist upon 
adequate pay in order that the work of edu- 
cation may meet its present-day obligations. 
But it does not admit that it is any longer 
necessary to wage campaigns for increased 
salaries solely upon the basis of sentiment or 
of justice to an oppressed class. It is urged 
that the case be presented on its merits, as a 
matter of vital interest to the community. 
The following paragraphs suggest the 
argument presented by the report: 


To-day we face an emergency—educational and 
social—which is not only going to put the de- 
mocracy we fought to win, save, and perpetuate, 
on trial, but which in many ways is going to 
test the power to endure of even civilization itself. 
It will not be solved by statesmen, politicians, 
financiers, labor leaders, nor agitators. It will 
not be solved by the present generation of citi- 
zens, who will be able only to make temporary 
settlements which will serve as experiments. 
The real solution will not, and cannot, come until 
some of these experiments are made and evalu- 
ated by a ,cople trained to think in the light of 
new ideals of service and social values. 
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COMPARISON OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN FIVE MID- 
DLE WESTERN STATES WITH THE UNION SCALE OF 
WAGES FOR CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS 
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The responsibility, then, for the solution of the 
many problems of reconstruction rests with the 
teachers of the next decade. Never was such a 
responsibility placed upon any class in any so- 
ciety, and how unprepared they are to undertake 
it has been repeatedly shown during the last four 
years. If this emergency is to be met and civili- 
zation enabled not only to endure but to progress, 
it cannot be done by immature, unprepared, and 
underpaid teachers. These conditions will be re- 
moved when a united teaching profession can 
bring an interested informed public to demand 
the highest degree of educational efficiency, and 
as the essential to that efficiency, to provide for 
every teacher a living and a saving wage. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE EMERGENCY 

1. The present educational emergency is trace- 
able in practically all of its aspects to the in- 
sufficient salaries paid to teachers throughout the 
country. 

2. The cost of living has more than doubled in 
the last three years, while the increases in 
teachers’ salaries for the United States in the 
same time has been about 12 per cent. As a con- 
sequence, nearly half the teachers of the country 
are compelled to spend more than their salaries. 

3. Teachers, as well as other salaried workers, 
have not had their saiaries increased in anything 
like the same degree that other workers have. 
Consequently, teachers are constantly being forced 
to a lower standard of living and a resulting 
lower standard of efficiency, because they cannot 
meet the higher demands for rent, food, clothing, 
books, etc. 

4. From various studies of budgets for many 
occupations in relation to the cost of living, it is 
estimated that a minimal salary of $1200 should 
be established for the entire country, and paid on 
the basis of twelve months. Too many teachers 
are living below the margin of efficiency. Hun- 
dreds of them returned their questionnaires an- 
notated with remarks such as: “I work in a drug 
store during the summer,” “I do house work for 
my room and board,” “I take in sewing to meet 
expenses,” “My summer expenses are paid by 
my family,” “{ can’t save enough money to go 
to summer school.” 

5. Teachers are paid much less than the mem- 
bers of other professions—ministry, law, medi- 
cine, engineering, etc. The median salaries. are 
not only larger, but the range of salaries is very 
much greater, thus offering more promise to the 
capable, the hard-working, and the ambitious in- 
dividual in the professions. This is lacking in 
teaching. 

6. Teachers are paid much less than a great 
many of the unskilled laborers whose preparation 
is very much shorter, and whose expenses for 
“professional upkeep” are very much less. Exist- 
ing salaries paid to teachers can be said to almost 
place a penalty upon adequate preparation, since 
there is no opportunity for an adequate return 
upon the investment of time and money necessary 
to the securing of that preparation. 

7. A teacher’s work is most effectively done 
when she is in good health, free from worry, able 
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to participate in the community activities, and 
when she has the social respect of the community. 
These things make her a leader, a moulder of 
ciuzens, a creator of ideals, and yet practically 
all these elements of success are denied a ma- 
jority of teachers by the insufficient salaries paid. 

8. New York City, which pays relatively high 
salaries when compared with other cities, in 
reality pays its teachers no better than the workers 
in many of the unskilled occupations. 

9. The study of the salaries of the 2015 draft 
registrants shows that there is in other lines of 
work an increase in salary in direct relation to 
an increase in age, and also in relation to the 
increase in the amount of schooling received. 

10. The additional salary received per year 
of increased age is much less than the additional 
salary received per added year of schooling. 

11. Occupations which demand additional prep- 
aration, with the exception of teaching, received 
higher median salaries than those where educa- 
tion beyond the elementary schools is not essential. 


On the subject of the unsatisfactory stand- 
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ards now obtaining in the profession of 
teaching, it is stated that of the 600,000 pub- 
lic school teachers in the United States it has 
been estimated that 200,000 have had less 
than four years’ training beyond the eighth 
grade, that 300,000 have had no special pro- 
fessional preparation for the work of teach- 
ing, that 150,000 are not beyond the age of 
twenty-one, and that 65,000 are teaching on 
permits, not being able to meet the minimum 
requirements made by county superintend- 
ents. It is further stated that 143,000 teach- 
ers dropped out of the profession in 1919. 

Of the 20,000,000 children of the United 
States 10,000,000 are being taught by teach- 
ers who have had no special preparation for 
their work. Before standards can be im- 
proved, salaries must be increased and placed 
at least on a living basis. 


MR. HOOVER ON THE WORLD'S 
ECONOMIC SITUATION 


MERICA is especially interested at this 
time in Mr. Herbert Hoover’s views 
concerning the rehabilitation of Europe. 
These are briefly set forth in a memorandum 
prepared for the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Mr. Hoover would sum up the economic 
difficulties of Europe immediately following 
the peace in the single phrase, “demoralized 
productivity.” He finds in the records of 
the European unemployment bureaus that 
15,000,000 families are receiving unemploy- 
ment allowances in one form or another and 
are in the main being paid by a constant in- 
flation of the currency. It appears that Eu- 
rope’s population is at least 100,000,000 
greater than can be supported without im- 
ports. It must live by the manufacture and 
distribution of exports. Not only is there 
a great shortage in imports of raw materials 
but the production of European raw mate- 
rials is far below normal. Europe is to-day 
importing vast quantities of certain commodi- 
ties which she formerly produced for herself 
and can produce again. Mr. Hoover is con- 
vinced that production in Europe to-day is 
far below even the level at the time of the 
signing of the armistice, and unless there 
shall be an unparalleled rate of import it is 
now far below what is necessary for the main- 
tenance of life and health. 
Whatever the causes of this decrease of 





productivity, and in the main they are not 
far to seek, there emerges the essential fact 
that unless productivity can be rapidly in- 
creased, “there can be nothing but political, 
moral, and economic chaos, finally interpret- 
ing itself in loss of life on a scale hitherto 
undreamed.” 

Each country of Europe must realize the 
actual situation and must base its statesman- 
ship on such a realization. Save as a tem- 
porary expedient, Europe cannot rely on re- 
ceiving a stream of commodities on credit 
from the western hemisphere. The Euro- 
pean populations must work out their own 
economic salvation. 

As to the question of temporary assist- 
ance from the western hemisphere, Mr. 
Hoover regards this as a service that Amer- 
ica must approach in a high sense of hu- 
man duty and sympathy. America should 
insist, however, that aid “will not be forth- 
coming to any country that does not reso- 
lutely set in order its internal, financial, and 
political situations, that does not devote it- 
self to the increase of productivity, that does 
not curtail consumption of luxuries and the 
expenditure upon armament, and that does 
not cease hostilities and treat its neighbors 
fairly.” 

In an article which he contributes to the 
February number of the Sunset Magazine 
(San Francisco) Mr. Hoover makes clear 
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his belief in the importance of child welfare 
as one of the foundations of democracy. He 
says: 


I believe the attitude of a nation toward child 
welfare will soon become the test of its civiliza- 
tion. If we are to have a healthy people and a 
healthy government, we must start with healthy 
children. If we are to have an advancing civili- 
zation, if we are to have a united social state, if 
we are to have an equality of opportunity in the 
United States, we must have universal education. 
If we wish ‘real Americanization we must add the 
flux of our common schools to our vaunted melt- 


ing-pot. All this is the very root of our national 
ideal—the ideal that everyone shall have an equal 
opportunity to attain that position to which abili- 
ties and character entitle him. 


The economic problems which Mr. 
Hoover had to face individually in early life 
are outlined in Mr. Welliver’s article on 
page 255. The intimate story of his boy- 
hood and school and college days is related 
with great vividness by his friend and asso- 
ciate, Prof. Vernon Kellogg, in Everybody's 
Magazine for February and March. 





THE BRITISH ADMIRALTY REQUESTED 
TO “EXPLAIN” 


GOOD illustration of the freedom 
enjoyed by British military and naval 
publications in the criticism of their govern- 
ment’s policies and activities is to be found in 
the contribution of ‘“‘A Simple Sailor” to the 
January number of the United Service 
Magazine (London), entitled, “Will the 
Admiralty Please Explain?” The writer, 
who may or may not be an officer of the 
British Navy, but whose strictures are at 
least considered by the editor of this digni- 
fied journal to be important enough to print, 
does not hesitate to say that certain facts in 
the history of the war “raise doubts in the 
minds of the very simplest of Britons, touch- 
ing the intelligence and competency of our 
naval administrators during the years imme- 
diately preceding the war; aye, and during 
the war itself.” 
These impressions are formulated by “A 
Simple Sailor’ as follows: 


1. On the outbreak of war, and for long 
afterwards, there was not a single harbor or 
anchorage within the zone of probable operations: 
namely, on the east coast of the United Kingdom, 
in the Orkneys or Shetland Isles, or anywhere on 
the Irish coast, where our fleets could lie in 
security from submarine attack. 

2. Although the presence of the powerful Ger- 
man battleship Goeben and her consort in the 
Mediterranean was well known to the Allied 
Powers, and a considerable force of French and 
British warships was assembled in that sea, for 
the purpose of dealing with the enemy, the Ger- 
man ships were never brought to action, and 
eventually managed to reach Constantinople, with 
disastrous consequences to the Allied cause. 

3. Shortly after the declaration of war, three 
12,000-ton British cruisers, while “jauntily and 
leisurely promenading the vicinity of the hostile 
coast, unaccompanied by their destroyers”—to 
quote the words of Admiral-of-the-Fleet Lord 
Fisher—were successively torpedoed in broad 


daylight and. sunk, with great loss of life, by a 
single hostile submarine. 

4. A squadron of battleships, which had put 
to sea from Portland—on no service of importance 
—without its protective screen of destroyers, was 
attacked in the Channel by enemy submarines 
during bright moonlight, with the loss of one bat- 
tleship and many valuable lives; while a second 
vessel, though struck by a torpedo, escaped de- 
struction owing to its failure to explode. 

5. The naval attack on the Dardanelles forts 
was so ill-contrived that it failed; the failure 
being chiefly owing to lack of military codpera- 
tion, in the form of an adequate landing-party. 
Further serious naval losses were incurred during 
the operation by drifting mines. 

6. During the prolonged operations in these 
waters, the Allied naval forces, in default of 
protected anchorages, were subjected to frequent 
demoralizing scares, and suffered further losses 
from enemy submarines. 

7. A most unwelcome surprise awaited our 
battle-cruisers off the Falkland Isles, where, at 
the commencement of the action, the 8-inch guns 
of the enemy’s armored cruisers were found. to 
be effective up to 16,500 yards, the extreme range 
of the 12-inch guns of our battle-cruisers; thus 
defeating the intention of paying back Von Spee 
in his own coin, by fighting the action outside the 
extreme range of his guns. It was thus he fought 
our ships off Coronel. 

8. The German methods of range-finding and 
fire-control are admitted, by general consent, to 
have been superior to our own. Moreover, dur- 
ing the Battle of Jutland Bank, the German shells 
were observed to burst after penetration; whereas 
those fired from British ships burst on striking— 
before penetration; thus placing our gunners at 
great disadvantage. 

9. The “Dover Patrol,” on whose efficiency and 
watchfulness our communications with the Army 
in France entirely depended, was, according to 
the statement of an officer holding a high com- 
mand during the war, “in the main, an improvised 
force,” organized and built up during the war. 


Paragraphs 7 and 8, quoted above, par- 
tially confirm certain statements in the Von 
Tirpitz Memoirs, recently published. 
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A MOB DEMONSTRATION IN FRONT OF THE GERMAN REICHSTAG BUILDING DURING THE RECENT RIOTS 
TO PROTEST AGAINST THE WORKMEN'S COUNCIL MEASURE 


GERMAN CONDITIONS, AS DESCRIBED 
BY A GERMAN 


N the Correspondant (Paris) for January 
Z 10 the leading article is of very striking 
and debatable character. Except a brief in- 
troduction and epilogue, it is an evidently 
genuine and faithfully rendered sketch, by a 
German, of the present conditions in his own 
country. The Anonymous is quite clearly a 
loyal South German, detesting alike the 
Berlin of the Hohenzollerns and of the pres- 
ent régime. Indeed his bitterest regret is 
that the Allies did not dissolve the empire 
into its local units, or at least thrust Prussia 
out altogether, at the crucial moment just 
after complete victory, when any measure 
was within their power. 

The writer confesses that no man, even in 
Germany, has any adequate view of general 
present conditions, much less of the future. 
Besides his local limitations, his bitter 
hatreds color all he says. Yet many of his 
words are both illuminating and convincing. 
No special student of the tremendous Cen- 
tral Europe Sphinx problem should fail to 
weigh every word. The general coloring is 


that of black despair. Only a few scatter- 
ing excerpts are possible here. 

All the Allies’ illusions as to the continu- 
ous inner prosperity of Germany, the ac- 
cumulated stocks of goods that were to flood 
an impoverished Europe the moment peace 
came, were baseless. The land is without 
means, courage, policy, or hope of any com- 
mercial revival. Even internal trade rela- 
tions are of the simplest, in absolute necessi- 
ties. The utter hatred of the Germans by 
all mankind is at last fully understood, chief- 
ly since the Armistice ended, and in 
dreary, despairing fashion is reciprocated. 
Indeed, it is at last so bred into the whole 
stolid, submissive mass of the folk that a 
century cannot eradicate it: “not one but a 
hundred hatreds.” The cardinal error of 
the Allies has been that “Berlin, the home 
heretofore of militarism and now of anarchy, 
is still also the center of government over 
the folk it has led into the abyss! There the 
new conflagration will start.” For there is 
no peaceful or stable modus vivendi between 
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Germany and its neighbors in sight. At 
present the folk are repeatedly goaded by 
inability to “resent even the grossest insults 
trom the pettiest nations. 

The German race is not a political people. 
Obedience to a strong government is an in- 
bred instinct: and now the imperial rule 
“with a-good police force” is removed. 
Hence listless idleness, lawless indulgence, 
and brutal indulgence are the rule. Hordes 
of rough, filthy and ragged youths, and as 
many shameless girls, crowd the once orderly 
city streets, too young to have shared in the 
war; doing nothing; living no one knows on 
what—the despair, instead of the hope, of 
the future. The mainspring is removed; 
the whole organism is paralyzed and in proc- 
ess of swift dissolution. The family, the 
moral sense itself, is vanishing—and at this 
very point the writer remarks that he speaks 
especially for the South! 

There is the most. heartless speculation, 
unbounded adulteration of foods, threatening 
not only epidemics but the general under- 
mining of body and constitution. The race 
is visibly degenerating. The froth of 
luxury and seeming plenty seen by foreign 
travelers in certain cities is but the swift 
squandering of quickly-won—usually _ ill- 
won—gains. As a matter of fact, meat, 
eggs, milk products, are absolutely unknown 
except as the luxuries of the richest few. 

There can be no hope of the stability of a 
government which arose in a day, and with 
tio mandate from the people, and has dis- 


played all the faults, with none of the splen- 
dor, of the imperial régime. The nearest 
future is as impenetrable a mystery to the 
German himself as to the foreigner. The 
latter is wholly in error if he draws any 
general conclusions from the relative tran- 
quillity and contentment he seems to see in 
the occupied fringe of the Western Front. 

Those who had pride and belief in the 
empire live now retired and silenced, but not 
persecuted, brooding over the mementos of 
vanished power and confident hope. There 
is no real current toward a revival of the 
monarchy, least of all to the return of the 
Kaiser himself, who must bear, deservedly 
or not, the chief responsibility for utter fail- 
ure and degradation to the lowest place 
among nations. There is little left but a 
swaying, seething, rulerless mass of blind, 
hopeless discontent. ‘The closing words are: 

I consider the German situation altogether 
perilous and full of uncertainty. I do not believe 
in any rapid revival. In its disastrous fall the 
nation has lost all its qualities, and acquired 
only new defects. 

With all allowances for personal, national, 
or temporary embitterment, this sketch is one 
to fill with pity all who have loved the Ger- 
many of Schiller, or even known the Berlin 
of Bismarck’s and the First William’s old 
age—and to double the anxieties, which the 
dissolution of all social ties in Russia has 
already raised, as to the prospects of peace, 
good-will, and prosperity for mankind gen- 
erally, 





THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE SOVIETS 


TIMELY and significant article on 

Soviet Russia, in which the writer des- 
cants on the spirit of the people and the psy- 
chology of the Bolshevist leaders, appears in 
La Revue de Paris, from the pen of Max 
Hoschiller. Based upon personal observation, 
and still more upon documentary evidence, 
his remarks are well worth careful attention. 
We give below some of the striking passages 
of the writer’s rather elaborate study: 

It is natural that any successful revolution 
should seek to spread its influence the world 
over. Such was the case with the French 
Revolution. The Russian Bolsheviks have 
not escaped the general rule; they put their 
Messiahship forward as one of the chief bases 
of their foreign policy. But in Russia this 
Messiahship did not, as in France, spring up 


suddenly; it was smoldering there a long 
time. The Russian intellectual, reactionary 
or revolutionary, thought all along that his 
country was destined to be a grand example 
to the whole world. Until recently it was 
only the reactionary Panslavism that at- 
tracted the attention of the foreigner. What 
outsiders were entirely unaware of was that 
the mortal enemies of autocratic Panslav- 
ism, the revolutionaries, claimed like virtues 
for the Russians but with a different aim. 

Scar¢ely had Czarism fallen when the tra- 
ditional Messiahship carried away the critical 
Marxist thinkers. A_ peculiar. pride is 
mingled with this faith, which appears in its 
plenitude to-day in the Bolshevist Messiah- 
ship. 

With slight differences, the Russian So- 
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cialists, as a whole, shared the hopes of Le- 
nine. Social revolution alone would end the 
World War the just way by establishing 
enduring peace under a Socialist system, out- 
side of a world revolution no salvation—a 
simple solution which ignores the complex 
problems raised by the war. The Petrograd 
Soviet of the first period, though hostile to 
Bolshevism, in its appeal of May 1, 1917, 
claimed that the Russian Revolution was 
the first cry of indignation against the crime 
of international imperialism. In a word, 
the first and second periods of the Revolution 
differ only in tactics. 

Since the official establishment of Soviet 
rule in Russia the foreign Bolshevist policy 
has ceaselessly aimed at a world-revolution. 
If before the coup d’état of November, 1917, 
the Bolshevists regarded it as a sort of secur- 
ity against reaction, it is now the instinct of 
self-preservation which causes them to cling 
to that supreme illusion. Lenine, according 
to his own avowal, has made a social “ex- 
periment” with Russia. He can not retain 
power unless other countries follow suit. 


BOLSHEVIST MILITARISM 


Bolshevism has never been pacifist. The 
Red Guard has been succeeded by the Red 
Army. And a new militarism is evolving in 
Russia, all-the more dangerous in that it 
cloaks its designs under a humanitarian guise. 
Creature of a political stroke, of an act of 
violence, the Russian Soviet régime seeks to 
spread itself over the world by violence like- 
wise. It has no other means and is, hence, 
a determined enemy of general disarmament 
and of the League of Nations. The new 
Bolshevist program, drawn up a year and a 
half after Lenine’s accession, leaves no doubt 
on those points. 

One may think this or that of the fighting 
power of the Red Army, but it cannot be 
denied that it forms an essential factor of the 
Leninist foreign policy. Should a general 
disarmament be decreed by the League of 
Nations, one country will not disarm— 
Soviet Russia. Moreover, the Red Army 
would not disband while Soviet rule con- 
tinues; for the soldiers are the only people 
sure of being fed and clothed. The Bol- 
shevist leaders calculate that when the sol- 
diers can no longer live upon their country 
they will have little difficulty in launching 
them upon more fertile ones. Pretexts will 
not be wanting. It is always in the name of 
Socialism that the Bolsheviks act. 


A Communist proletarian revolution alone 
Mar.—7 
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—-says the new program—is capable of rescu- 
ing humanity from the impasse into which 
imperialist wars have plunged it. Thus the 
aim of the Soviet foreign policy is most 
clearly defined, and, of course, the revolu- 
tion which they laud as a panacea for the 
whole world must follow the Sovietist model. 


THE GERMANO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE 


As for the psychology of the Bolshevik 
leaders; they are a singular amalgam of Mes- 
sianic frenzy, very Russian, and of desicca- 
ting German rationalism. Most of them 
have attended the German universities. All 
imbibed their Socialist doctrines from Marx- 
ist and other German economic works. They 
admire force alone; by that alone do they 
gauge the superiority or inferiority of a na- 
tion. . 

Whatever may be the diplomatic errors of 
the Entente at present, we must remember 
that it was betrayed by the Bolsheviki, not 
on account of differing social views but sim- 
ply because of the humiliating submission of 
these ultra-revolutionists to German force. In 
truth, if we sum up the history of the Peace 
of Brest-Litovsk, we see that Lenine attempt- 
ed an alliance with imperialist Germany. 

And after the German revolt he declared: 
“The Russian proletariat is not satisfied 
merely to observe with attention the events 
in Germany. It purposes to offer all its 
resources to aid the German workingmen.” 
Out-Heroding Herod, as usual, Trotzky on 
the same occasion remarked: ‘‘We may say 
with certainty that the German proletariat 
with its technical training, on one hand, and 
Russia with its natural wealth and its two 
hundred million souls, on the other, will form 
a mighty b/oc against which the waves of im- 
perialism will beat in vain.” 

Repeatedly Lenine’s government has de- 
clared that it was ready to support the de- 
sires of German revenge; he exhorted Eb- 
ert’s government to free itself from the en- 
gagements of the Versailles Treaty. 

To be sure, the Soviet administration, 
warlike as it is, has too great an interest in 
obtaining a truce, which would enable it to 
recruit its forces, not to desire an official 
peace with the Allies. A peace with the 
Soviet government would be no peace; for 
the Bolsheviki declare that definitive peace 
can be had only by a world-wide civil war. 

More than ever—the writer closes— 
would France run the risk of being isolated 
on the Rhine in face of a Germany allied 
with Soviet Russia. 
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BOLSHEVISM AND THE RUSSIAN 
COOPERATIVES 


N the Bibliotheque Universelle (Switzer- 

land) Dr. G. Bekker writes at length, 
as an economist, on “Bolshevism and Co- 
operation.” ‘Though almost wholly omitting 
the personal elements and partisan motives 
from his analysis, the writer throws strong 
light on a problem on which American read- 
ers have doubtless often pondered: How the 
countless millions of the Russian people have 
sustained life at all during the frantic de- 
struction and complete social upheaval of 
these last years. 
' Doubtless under some farseeing and ca- 
pable individual guidance—of which this 
article, however, gives no glimpse—the small 
communes, and larger units also, had de- 
vised a workable type of codperative organ- 
ization, even under the Czars. They were, 
indeed, an absolute necessity in a country 
counting 15,000,000 ‘“‘kustars’”—men, alone 
or with their families, carrying on “little 
industries’ under their own roof—com- 
parable, e. g., to an old-fashioned hand- 
spinner or weaver in England—and where 
three-fourths of the entire population are 
tilling small “autonomous” farms, in the 
most primitive and limited fashion. This 
instinctive movement seems destined to save 
the physical life of the race, to defeat and 
outlive Bolshevism, and make possible the 
national revival of the dimly seen future. 

“Bolshevism, in its weakness, can produce 
only external changes in the social constitu- 
tion of Russia. In its work there has in it 
abundance of fire, and above all of tears, 
blood, and even filth, but Russian social life, 
- in the deep channels, runs steadily on its 
way. . . . Economically, all their meas- 
ures turn out to be merely formal, and even 
to be smitten with a curse.” In the country 
districts, where the Government's deadening 
hand hardly reaches, “co6perative stores and 
offices are opened everywhere, codperative 
work-shops and factories rise up, even co- 
operative boats and trains begin to run where 
all others have stopped.” So “Russia resists 
those Bolshevist measures which would be 
destructive to the whole social body.” At 
the moment this seems almost the only sav- 
ing social force that has survived the hurri- 
canes of the world war, of partisan strife 
and the fatal successes of the Bolshevists. It 
includes a hundred million people, in tens 
of thousands of local societies, 


Its unnamed leaders were warm partisans 
of Kerensky. They protested boldly against 
“the usurpation of power by adventurers 
and criminals.” But such measures as the 
confiscation of all the land for the peasantry 
won away many of their natural following. 
They have bowed rather than submitted ; 
and Bolshevism itself has found them, as 
well as their machinery, indispensable to the 
very life of the race. The leaders of the 
Reds frankly concede that they find co- 
operation “must be utilized for a time as a 
means to eventual complete socialization.” 

It is a notable fact that while aiming a 
death-blow at capitalism, at all private in- 
dustry for profit, after having ‘national- 
ized,” or let us say ruthlessly confiscated, 
every other bank, they have still left one 
shining exception, the Popular Codperative 
Bank of Moscow. ‘This institution was or- 
ganized under the monarchy only seven years 
ago, with a capital of but one million rubles. 
It finances the distribution of agricultural 
products, as well as purchase of farm imple- 
ments and machinery, seeds, etc. In 1917 it 
did a total business of six billions. 

Naturally, the Bolshevists from the begin- 
ning had an instinctive craving to seize and 
dictate the action of such a mighty engine. 
Under such difficulties, the actual decree of 
“nationalization” was delayed until Decem- 
ber, 1918. But even that decree leaves the 
old administration of the bank in full con- 
trol of its policy, even of all changes in per- 
sonnel. Its stockholders are made creditors 
of the bank to the full value of their shares. 
All its many branches are preserved, with 
the right to open still others as needed. 

Of course even the immediate future is 
most uncertain. ‘The contrast between this 
action and the treatment of all other banks, 
and of private enterprises generally, is so 
startling that it seems hardly likely to remain 
permanently. On the other hand, the gov- 
ernment itself is urging, practically com- 
pelling, the entrance of the whole population 
into similar codperative unions of consumers 
—is, indeed, eliminating all private and inde- 
pendent trade. 


They (the Bolshevik leaders) talk much of the 
socialization of codperation. They say they are 
availing themselves of the latter simply to attain 
their own goal, viz.: the full establishment of a 
social state in Russia. But, in reality, these are 
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empty words. With or without the Bolsheviks 
coéperation is having its own development, ideally 
responsive as it is to the social, economic, and 
other needs of the Russian people, as well as to 
the social conditions created by centuries of Czar- 
ism, and, above all, in these last years of war 
and revolution. 

Under the Czars, notably in Stolypin’s day, 
the government, unable to combat this movement, 
though it is essentially and fundamentally hostile 
to autocracy, adopted toward it a policy not unlike 
the present one of the Bolshevists. They, too, 
claimed that they were merely using it to strength- 
en and consolidate the imperial power. But, in 
truth, codperation went its own way, serving the 
people’s interests only, combating their oppressors, 
and it made a grand contribution to the awaken- 
ing of the political consciousness of the nation and 
to the downfall of Czarism. 

The Bolsheviks’ present desires are quite sim- 
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ilar. Unable to resist cooperation, they make a 
feint of using it to their own ends. But it is a 
force so tremendous, a river so broad and sweep- 


‘ing, that it can be used only by following its 


current: and so that is what they are forced to do, 
Tis not the Bolsheviks who are guiding codpera- 
tion, but coéperation is forcing the Bolsheviks to 
adapt themselves to her. 


Doubtless some such view of the present 
conditions, and of the near future in the 
affairs of Russia may explain the sudden and 
contradictory changes in the attitude of the 
League toward her. Beyond the rise and 
fall of the Bolshevistic reign of terror may, 
perhaps, be descried a real national unifica- 
tion, on a basis of economic necessity. Do 
the Codperatives hold the key? 





REMOVING THE MINES FROM THE 
NORTH SEA 


N the Review or Reviews for May, 

1919, was published an abstract of an 
article by Capt. Reginald Belknap, U.S.N., 
in the National Geographic Magazine, de- 
scribing our Navy’s stupendous feat of clos- 
ing the North Sea against German sub- 
marines by means of a huge mine barrage 
extending from Norway to Scotland. <A 
fitting sequel to this story appears in the 
National Geographic of February, 1920. 
Lieutenant-Commander Noel Davis presents 
a vivid narrative of what the editor calls 


during the six months preceding the Armistice. 
Now, with the arrival of peace, we had accepted 
the responsibility of removing every mine that we 
had laid. 

Think what it meant. Here was a death trap 
containing more than 21,000,000 pounds of TNT 
and extending over an area of approximately 6000 
square miles! This mighty belt of destruction 
had plucked from Germany her only hope of vic- 
tory, because the crews of her submarines, after 
losing their comrades, who tried in vain to cross 
it, mutinied and refused to risk their lives in what 
appeared a certain death. 

Sweeping mines, for by such name is the process 
of removing them called, is not a particularly 





“an even more remarkable 
achievement”; viz., the re- 
moval of the same barrier of 
mines. As in the case of the 
previous undertaking, the 
British Navy  codperated; 
but far the largest share of 
the work fell to American 
sailors. The writer of the 
article was one of the Amer- 
ican officers engaged in this 
work, which was carried out 
under the direction of Rear- 
Admiral Joseph Strauss, 
U.S.N. The problem is 
thus stated: 


Concentrated in the North Sea 
Barrage were more than 70,000 
mines—more than had been laid 
during the entire war in all 
the other waterways combined 
—and of these slightly better 
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than 80 per cent. had been laid 
by the United States Navy 


A MINE SWEPT UP FROM THE OCEAN DEPTHS 
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A DRAWING BY LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER DAVIS SHOWING HOW THE SWEEPING OF MINES 


ER THE SURFA 


OF THE WATER IS ACCOMPLISHED 


(There were usually five parallel lines of mines in each of the groups laid by the U. S. Mine Force. Each 
line was swept as shown above. The leading pair of sweepers tried to touch only the antenne of the mines and 
thus explode as many as possible. The next pair of sweepers set their sweep deeper so as to saw the moorings of 
the remaining mines, and the last pair followed in their wake to catch any mines that might have been missed, 
and the sub-chaser astern of all the sweepers sank the mines cut adrift as they rose to the surface) 


intricate art. It consists essentially in dragging 
a heavy wire between two vessels. In order to 
bury the wire to a sufficient depth beneath the 
surface to insure catching the mines, “kites” are 
attached to the sweep-wire just astern of each 
vessel. These kites fly down in the water in 
much the same manner that an ordinary kite flies 
up in the air. 

When a mine is caught in the sweep-wire, it 
is dragged along until the slender wire which 
holds it to its anchor breaks, allowing the mine 
to rise to the surface, where it is destroyed. This 
is ordinarily done by puncturing it with rifle- 
shots, so that it sinks and becomes innocuous. 

The American mines were, however, of 
a new type, presenting special difficulties in 
their removal. They would explode on con- 
tact with metal, and a long antenna stretch- 
ing up above the mine vastly increased its 
radius of action. Even the sweep-wire was 
likely to detonate the mine, and the explo- 
sion of one often caused others to “counter- 
mine,” perhaps in the immediate vicinity of 
a sweeper. 

In the early stages of the undertaking it 
seemed to be impossible to use steel vessels 
in sweeping, and the preliminary experi- 
ments were made with small wooden sailing- 
smacks in which metal fittings had been 
sheathed with wood and all nail-heads in the 
hull driven in and plugged. Lastly, the 
vessels were given a heavy coating of tar. 

A device proposed by Ensign (now Lieu- 
tenant) D. A. Nichols for preventing metal 
ships from exploding the mines on contact 
removed the most serious handicap to the 
success of the enterprise. The details of 
this “Electrical Protective Device” are not 
revealed, but it is said to have been as simple 


as it was ingenious. The Navy possessed a 
large fleet of mine-sweepers, and these were 
rapidly equipped with the new device and 
sent overseas. On April 20, 1919, the first 
twelve of these vessels arrived at Inverness. 
More than twice this number were eventu- 
ally employed, besides a score of newly 
built steam-trawlers, chartered from the 
British Admiralty, for use as marker boats 
to enable the sweepers to maintain their po- 
sitions while maneuvering on the mine field, 
and, lastly, a small fleet of submarine- 
chasers, charged with the duty of following 
the sweepers and puncturing the mines with 
rifles and machine guns, as they appeared at 
the surface after being cut from their 
moorings. 

The work was pressed at the highest 
speed, and the long summer days were uti- 
lized from dawn to dark. Sundays and 
holidays were ignored; severe storms were 
weathered; an ingenious method of marking 
the mine fields with buoys was adopted, 
along with other time-saving devices; and by 
the latter part of September the great task 
was brought to a long-awaited and triumph- 
ant conclusion, 


At last our efforts were rewarded. ‘That day 
of days came—the day which had at first seemed 
almost beyond attainment. And what a sight it 
was! The Patuxent had planted the last buoy, 
marking the goal of our ambition; and as the 
sweepers, pair by pair, steamed past it and slipped 
sweep for the last time, the exultation of the vic- 
torious conquest of an invisible enemy burst forth 
in whole-hearted cheers from every officer and 
man. 

Whistles and sirens, too, were opened wide, 
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while a wireless operator with a humorous turn 
coupled a phonograph to the radio-telephone and 
regaled the fleet with the welcome strains of 
“Home, Sweet Home”! 

During the last two weeks 864 square miles of 
the barrage had been reswept to make absolutely 
certain that the work had been thoroughly done. 
Where approximately 35,000 mines had heen an- 
chored a few months prior, not a single one could 
now be found, except in one small pocket which 
had been skipped and was marked by buoys to 
enable it to be cleared on this final operation. 

The test sweep was conclusive that the work 
had been thorough. The sagacious judgment of 
the admiral in driving the force to the limit of 
physical endurance, coupled with the unparalleled 
loyalty of the officers and men, had enabled that 
gigantic task to be completed just as the violent 
winter storms were making further operations 
throughout the North Sea impossible. 

The mighty wall of mines which had confined 
the enemy’s submarines and barred the commerce 
of the seas for better than a year had been de- 
stroyed, and the Navy’s obligation to humanity, 
to the freedom of the seas, had been fulfilled. 
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In spite of the Electric Protective Device, 
this great undertaking was fraught with in- 
cessant danger, owing especially to the ex- 
tremely sensitive character of the mines. It 
frequently happened that a mine fouled a 
“kite” and was hauled close alongside a ves- 
sel with the latter. In many cases the mine 
exploded before it could be cleared. Acci- 
dents of this sort and others led to losses of 
both ships and men, and called forth many 
splendid deeds of heroism, which are de- 
scribed at some length in Commander 
Davis’s article. 

We are glad to transcribe his statement 
that 


Nothing could have been more magnificent than 
the splendid manner in which the officers and men 
stood up under the terrific strain. With never a 
murmur, never a complaint, sometimes going for 
months without setting foot on shore, these ofh- 
cers and men toiled on day after day. 





THE NUMBER AND FATE OF THE 
SUBMARINES 


N the aftermath of the war not the least 

interesting of the many developments has 
been the bringing to light from the realms of 
picturesque mystery of the full story and 
record of the construction, operation, and 
fate of the German submarines. Naturally 
during the war but little information in this 
field reached the general public (though 
much was acquired by the Naval Intelli- 
gence Division of the British Admiralty), 
while in Germany in particular the people 
knew comparatively little of this form of 
naval activity. 

Recently the German Admiralty sub- 
mitted to the Untersuchung- 


by the Allies which is of general interest 
and presents concisely facts not widely ap- 
preciated : 


At the outbreak of war Germany possessed 
only twenty-eight completed submarines. That 
figure has often been challenged, but it was un- 
doubtedly correct, and there was no foundation 
for the rumors that a large number of additional 
boats had been built in secret. The truth was 
that the German naval authorities still hesitated 
to spend large sums of money on an _ untried 
weapon, and Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, who 
at that time was virtually the director of Ger- 
many’s naval policy, had repeatedly expressed 
his skepticism as to the value of submarines. 





sausschluss—the commission 
for investigating war respon- 
sibility—at Berlin consider- 
able evidence of official 
character, which with the 
information possessed by the 
British Admiralty and from 
other sources enables a com- 
prehensive view of the Ger- 
man submarine campaign, its 
method and results. 

In a recent issue of the 
Engineer (London) | there 
was published a summary of 
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the German submarine con- 
struction and the destruction 


THREE OF THE 122 GERMAN U-BOATS SURRENDERED IN NOVEM- 


BER, 1918 
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On the other hand, the majority of these twenty- 
eight boats possessed excellent nautical qualities, 
with a large cruising endurance, and were gen- 
erally more formidable than had been suspected. 
Under the command of such skilful and intrepid 
captains as Weddigen, von Hersing, Arnauld de 
la Periére, et al., they caused us heavy losses, and 
the long voyages they made led to an exaggerated 
idea of their dimensions. In fact the submarine 
U-23, which went from Wilhelmshaven to the 
Dardanelles in the spring of 1915 and there sank 
the battleships Majestic and Triumph, displaced 
only 669 tons, and was thus smaller than our 
boats of the “E” class. The largest German sub- 
marine completed in 1914 was of 675 tons, and it 
was not until the third year of the war that 
the 1000-ton mark was reached. 

The great majority of the German submarine 
fleet consisted of boats of quite moderate size, 
averaging 800 tons at most. None of the 
boats ready in 1914 mounted guns. These first 
appeared in 1915. That year was memorable 
for the début of the submarine minelayer, several 
boats of that type having been built in six months. 
In 1916 came the first of the “mine cruisers,” 
which carried, in addition to guns and tubes, a 
store of mines. The most remarkable boats of 
1917 were the seven Deutschlands, originally built 
for carrying cargo. 

When the United States joined the Allies Ger- 
many converted these boats into fighting craft, the 
reconstruction work being performed in the Ger- 
mania yard at Kiel. In 1917 also was launched 
the U-139, a very large boat of 1930 tons, mount- 
ing a pair of 5.9 in. guns and carrying a comple- 
ment of eighty-three. . During the final year 
of the war the output of submarines comprised a 
variety of types, and a month or two before the 
armistice a new and huge program of submarine 
construction had been drawn up by Admiral 
Scheer, who succeeded Admiral von Capelle in 
September, 1918. No fewer than 437 submarines 
were being built or on order at the date of the 
armistice. 


An analysis of the German submarine 


construction statistics gives the following 
comprehensive survey of building activity 
during the war: 





Aggregate 

Displace- 
ment 
® Number Tons 
Boats completed in 1914.. 31 16,822 
Boats added in 1915...... 62 26,418 
Boats added in 1916...... 95 47,390 
Boats added in 1917...... 103 65,528 
Boats added in 1918...... 81 52,888 
Motels: posit ek Senses BFS 209,046 


These 372 mounted between them 401 
guns, viz., thirty-three 5.9 in., one hundred 
and ninety-two 4.1 in., one hundred and 
sixty-six 3.4 in., and ten 5 cm., or 4-pound- 
ers, together with 1492 torpedo tubes. They 
carried 2314 mines and their complements 
numbered 11,673 officers and men. ‘The 
number of submarines possessed by Ger- 
many—allowing for losses—at the end of 
each war year was as follows: 


Boats 
Built Losses Establishment on 
End of 1914.., 31 5 Jan. 1, 1985 26 
“1915... 93 25 Jan. 1, 1916 68 
“1916... 188 50 Jan. 1, 1917. 138 
917... Bou 122 Jan. 1, 1918 169 
"1918... S7ae 202 Nov. 11, 1918 170 

(Nov.) 


In view of these figures, the British Admiralty 
was clearly justified in declaring that the sub- 
marine menace was “checked” or “held” towards 
the close of 1917. After that date we were sink- 
ing the U boats rather more quickly than they 
could be built, and the steady improvement in our 
counter-offensive was displayed by the sudden 
increase of U-boat casualties in 1918. 


A HINDU DEFENSE OF PRESIDENT 
WILSON 


ROM far-off India a native writer 
comes forward to pay tribute to Wood- 
row Wilson, whom he calls “the greatest 
statesman of modern times.” ‘The failure of 
the President which some short-sighted per- 
sons see is only apparent and temporary, and 
a day will come when his principles will be 
put into force. So writes D. A. Dhruva, in 
the Gujaret College Magazine of Ahmeda- 
bad, India. 
It is true, he says, that the treaty is not in 
entire conformity with the “fourteen 
points”; but we are reminded that President 


Wilson was not monarch of all he surveyed 


at Paris. ‘He had to convince some of the 
European statesmen, and if he failed in that 
he had no alternative but to yield and com- 
promise.” 


But for the President, the treaty would have 
been quite different. He opposed the annexation 
of the Rhine frontier and the Saar Valley by 
France, he opposed the annexation of the German 
colonjes, he opposed the trial of the ex-Kaiser, 
he opposed the annexation of Fiume by Italy, he 
opposed intervention in Russia, and many other 
things of which we are not aware. He pulled 
the rope to its utmost capacity, but on some points 
he had to yield against a phalanx of opposition. 
It is a far better peace than it would have been 
without the President’s participation. 
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As for the League of Nations, President 
Wilson was its “chief architect and ex- 
ponent”; and “whether the League turns 
out to be a success or a failure, it is a noble 
experiment.” 

Apart from his work at the Peace Con- 
ference, Mr. Dhruva tells us, President 
Wilson has performed a great service to 
humanity: 


He has broadened men’s horizons, and he has 
infused the spirit of liberty and freedom in the 
minds of the young generation which cannot be 
crushed by any government of the world. His 
speeches are direct and incisive and full of moral 
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fervor and idealism. His meaning is clear as 
crystal to all mankind. ... 

He has succeeded in instilling the minds of the 
young generation with the ideas of liberalism, 
freedom, and justice as applied to national life, 
which cannot be rooted out by any sovereign of 
the world. 


Mr. Lloyd George is a great statesman; 
so, too, is M. Clemenceau. Gladstone and 
Bismarck also are recalled by this Hindu 
writer. But in the verdict of the future, 
“according to my humble opinion, President 
Wilson will rank with the greatest states- 
men of the world.” 


PERU, BOLIVIA, AND CHILE 


N this era of territorial restitution and 
readjustment, it is but natural that Peru- 

vians should seek to present the case of their 
country, and that of their ally Bolivia, in 
their common opposition to Chile, under the 
most favorable light possible. An attempt 
to realize this is made by Sefior Emilio del 
Solar in the Cuban review, Cuba Contem- 
poranea. 

The writer is a warm advocate of the 
alliance between Peru and Bolivia. He de- 
clares that a careful perusal of its articles 
clearly proves its fundamentally defensive 
character, and also the spirit of justice that 
animates it. Arbitration by a third power is 
proclaimed in preference to any violent solu- 
tion of difficulties, and it is established that 
the pact shall have for its object to guaran- 
tee the independence, the sovereignty, and 
the territorial integrity of the contracting 
parties. They are empowered to solicit the 
adhesion of one or more of the American 
states to the agreement, and, finally, in order 
not to bind the parties unjustly, it is pro- 
vided that either of them shall have the right 
to decide whether the offense sustained by 
the other is one recognized by the terms of 
the treaty. ‘The writer considers that it is 
therefore altogether unreasonable to say that 
the alliance is dictated by aggressive ten- 
dencies; it is purely and simply a defensive 
alliance. 

Seftor Del Solar states that the first at- 
tempt made by Chile to enlarge her domain 
at the expense of Bolivia dates back to 1842, 
the year in which the guano deposits were 
discovered in the desert. of Atacama. In 
that year the Chilean Congress passed a law 
with the following provision: “The guano 
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deposits existing on the coasts of the Prov- 
ince of Coquimbo, on the shore of Atacama, 
and in the neighboring isles and islets, shall 
be considered to be national property.” 
Naturally, Bolivia could not view with 
indifference the assertion of this supposed 
right which Chile arrogated to herself, 
namely, the right to claim, by act of legis- 
lature, territory which did not belong to her, 
and the Bolivian Government protested 
against the Chilean pretension. Vainly, 
however, for from this time forth Chile in- 
itiated a policy of absorption against Bolivia 
—a policy supported by a series of violent 
acts, and one that proved eminently suc- 
cessful for Chile, as is shown by the treaty 
of August 10, 1866, regulating the bound- 
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aries between that country and Bolivia, and 
by the concessions the latter country subse- 
quently made to Chile. 

A tangible proof correborating the im- 
perialistic tendencies of Chile, is the order 
sent to Europe in 1871 for the building of 
two ironclads, warships much more power- 
ful than those of the Peruvian navy. Of 
course, this measure aroused suspicion in 
Bolivia and Peru, both countries being 
alarmed by the conduct of Chile. This was 
the motive for the defensive alliance solicited 
by Bolivia in 1872. Peru feared an attack 
upon her territorial integrity, since the con- 
tinual invasions of Bolivian territory rich in 
mineral substances, constituted an_ ever- 
present menace for Peru, as the nitrates of 
the Peruvian province of Tarapaca were su- 
perior in quality to those of Antofagasta. It 
seemed altogether logical that the avidity of 
Chile would be still further aroused by the 
prospect of securing a much richer zone than 
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that of which she had already possessed her- 
self. 

The writer believes that an impartial 
study of the questions touching Peru’s war 
with Chile must bring the conviction that 
Chile was incited thereto by mercenary 
motives, while such motives were quite lack- 
ing in the case of Peru. As to the severance 
of diplomatic relations between the two 
countries, the fault lies with Chile. In the 
present instance the causes are the brutal 
methods adopted by Chile in the territories 
torn from Peru in the war of 1879, and 
Chile’s failure to comply with the agree- 
ments entered into concerning the holding 
of a plebiscite to determine the future 
destinies of the provinces of Tacna and 
Arica, which were only _ provisionally 
ceded by Peru. In conclusion, Sefior Del 
Solar asks whether Chile still persists in 
declaring that “victory is the supreme law 
of nations,” 


INTERIOR NAVIGATION IN FRANCE 


HE urgent need, the tremendous econo- 
mic importance for France, of increas- 
ing her waterway facilities is forcibly pre- 
sented by Jules Moch—engineer in the 
French naval service—in La Revue Mon- 
diale (Paris). 
Ile says: 


The methodical organization of our waterways 
is more than ever a necessity for us. France is 
destined ere long to be first in the production of 
ores, thanks to the Lorraine basin, which will 
double our resources. Furthermore, coal from 
the Saar region will compensate in part for the 
destruction of the coal mines of the North. These 
commodities are most in need of river transporta- 
tion. Heavy and not perishable, their transport 
by water is infinitely more economical than by any 
other means; a little barge of 400 tons, towed, if 
need be, by two horses, takes the place of forty 
cars. 

Now the ores have to go to the ceal; that is a 
strict economic law; the great furnaces are set up 
near the coal mines. The ore, therefore, has in 
the first instance to be transported, often a great 
distance, before being transformed into iron or 
steel, after which the beams, the sheet-iron, the 
iron moldings are sent to the places where they 
are wanted, which may be very far from the steel 
works. 


Development of the canals would thus 
lower considerably the price of iron and 
hence of manufactured articles. Moreover, 
iron being cheaper, France would doubtless 
wish to create a merchant marine worthy of 


the country—an added factor in reducing the 
cost of living. 

The canal problem is, therefore, of the ut- 
most importance. It forms the basis of that 
“economic organization” which ought to re- 
place haphazard measures. 

The question presents itself in three as- 
pects: To satisfy the actual needs the direc- 
tors ought, first, to pursue a uniform plan; 
secondly, take a broad view of things; third- 
ly, exercise continuity of effort. The first 
demands that national interest alone should 
be the guiding policy. The country needs 
canals, and should have them even though 
some local industries may suffer. Uniformity 
of plan requires a uniformity of types so as 
to permit. the barges to traverse all the 
waterways. 

Uniformity is not sufficient. One must 
have a wide outlook. The creation of canals 
induces that of new industries. The canals 
should, therefore, be broad and deep so as to 
allow an enlargement of tenders. 

The government promises a policy of gen- 
erous scope. To sum up its project in brief: 


(1) The navigability of the Seine from Paris 
to the sea will be improved by various devices. 
The bed of the river will be deepened to allow 
barges of 2400 tonnage to ascend to Paris. (2) 
The Northern Canal, begun before the war, will 
be completed. (3) The Rhone Canal to the 
Rhine is on the point of being enlarged. Upper 
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Alsace will thus be joined to the rest of France 
and be able to export at low rates potash of 
which she has boundless stores. (4) The canals 
of the South will be modernized. (5) The course 
of the Loire will be improved. 


This program certainly takes generous ac- 
count of the economic needs of France. Can 
it be actually realized? The writer is frank- 
ly skeptical as to its prospects. 

Engineers, who are not dreamers, think it 
necessary to construct networks of canals of 


‘a uniform type, allowing the passage of great 


barges, also of a uniform type. One of the 
networks would unite Bordeaux and Saint- 
Nazaire with Lyons, Lyons with the Rhine, 
with Geneva and Marseilles. Lyons would 
thus become a great interior port, securing 
the transit of merchandise from America and 
Africa to Central Europe. 

A second system, which deserves special 
attention, is that of the Rhine, a channel a 
hundred meters wide would allow the pas- 
sage of barges drawing 214 meters of water. 

These projects are not chimerical. We 
may be sure that Lyons, Paris, and Stras- 
bourg are destined to become three of the 
greatest French and European ports. 

The engineers who laud these schemes do 
not count upon parliamentary credits alone 
for their realization. They believe it essen- 
tial to educate the public, to make an earnest 
appeal to local initiative. 
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The first of these projects to be realized will 
undoubtedly be that of Paris to the sea. It is 
needless to stress its advantages. Paris has a 
population of about five millions; railways branch 
out from it on all sides; the Seine, the Marne, the 
Oise, and various canals converge there, afford- 
ing transport by water towards every region. 
The river navigation of Paris, which has attained 
15,000,000 tons, has long exceeded the maritime 
traffic of our greatest ports. 


It would, therefore, be most advantageous 
that ocean vessels, not only barges, should be 
able to ascend to the capital, thus saving 
transshipment. The whole course of the 
Seine would become a vast port; new fac- 
tories on its shores would be in direct receipt 
of fuel and raw materials. Many projects 
with this or similar ends in view have long 
been discussed, one dating back to 1702 by 
Vauban, but thus far with no practical re- 
sult. No economic objection should prevail, 
adds the writer, with those not blinded by 
petty interests. 

The idea is, at any rate, making headway. 
Two schemes for its realization are being 
discussed. One is a canal from Dieppe to 
Paris. ‘The- advantage of this plan would 
be to place Paris 160 kilometers (100 miles) 
from the sea and unite the city, through the 
Oise, to all the northern region. The op- 
ponents of this project, and they are numer- 
ous, urge that the Seine is in actual existence 
and only needs improvement. 





_ THE TRACTION CRISIS IN NEW YORK 


ITHIN the limits of the city of New 

York there are considerably more 
than a thousand miles of track—in surface, 
elevated, and subway systems—over which 
rapid-transit service is provided for a uni- 
form nickel fare twenty-four hours in the 
day. Operating costs have risen, but the 
“regulated” fare has remained stationary. 
All the transit companies are in a critical 
condition, and two are in the hands of re- 
ceivers. Some lines and routes have been 
abandoned. 

For more than a year the companies have 
been arguing for an increased fare. ‘The net 
result of this agitation seems to be nothing 
more than a clearer understanding of the 
difficulties in the way of a solution. 

The city government holds the key to the 
situation through contracts made with the 
companies before the war raised operating 


costs; and the present city government favors 
municipal ownership. One of many obstacles 
in the way of municipal ownership is neces- 
sity for approval by the State legislature, 
controlled by a party not in sympathy with 
the idea. The regulatory official in city 
transit matters is the Public Service Com- 
missioner, appointed by the Governor, at 
odds with the Mayor, and powerless to au- 
thorize an increased fare. 

Besides the executive branch of the city 
government and the legislative branch of the 
State government, we have in this present 
controversy the judicial branch of the Fed- 
eral Government, represented through re- 
ceivers appointed by United States District 
Courts—thus drawing upon all the six prin- 
cipal varieties of authority existing in this 
democratic republic. 

With the purpose of contributing to a 
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definition of the issues raised, the Director 
of the Bureau of Municipal Research in 
New York City, Dr. Charles A. Beard, has 
made a thorough study of the problem. He 
presents his facts and conclusions in an 
article which forms the entire issue of the 
Bureau’s periodical Municipal Research. 

It is not necessary to mention here how 
with the growth of the metropolis there de- 
veloped several great combinations of trac- 
tion systems—networks of “consolidations, 
mergers, reorganizations and leases which 
even an accomplished historian could scarcely 
unravel.” 

One of the factors in the pre-ent situation 
is the deep-seated distrust of traction com- 
panies that exists among a large portion of 
the public. They must now make out a 
genuine case, and the burden of proof is on 
them. 


There is, however, one angle of this which is 
often overlooked by critics. Regardless of the 
large blocks of securities held within the system 
and representing duplications, it is nevertheless 
a fact that in each of these reorganizations and 
consolidations a large amount of stocks and bonds 
representing actual expenditures of money on 
property passed into the hands of legitimate in- 
vestors. 


Dr. Beard takes up three possible ways 
out of the traction crisis in New York—fare 
increase or some other form of financial re- 
lief, municipal ownership, and a construc- 
tive settlement of the whole problem on 
fundamental principles after thorough study. 

As to fare increase: Approximately 500 
towns and cities, with one-third the popula- 
tion of the whole country, are paying in- 
creased fares. In Boston within a single 
year the fare was raised from five to seven, 
to eight, and finally to ten cents. Such was 
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the decrease in passenger traffic that only the 
ten-cent fare promised to meet bare financial 
requirements. But in New York the situa- 
tion is complex. A fare which would pro- 
duce sufficient revenue for one system would 
starve another or bring unduly large profits 
to a third. Different fares for similar ser- 
vice are unthinkable. Even a ten-cent fare, 
with its effect on numbers carried, might 
not enable shorter surface lines to pay their 
way. 

The factors with regard to municipal 
ownership and operation, Dr. Beard sets 
forth in detail. But he does not see how, 
“by any scheme of reckoning known to man,” 
that method would settle the fare or revenue 
question. Nor does he see where the city 
could get the purchase money: 


The city cannot coin money. It cannot produce 
wealth. It cannot issue bonds save under cer- 
tain very definite legal restrictions. It certainly 
cannot sell bonds either to the banking houses or 
the public unless it has something substantial to 
ofter in the way of a guarantee of interest and 
principal. The city cannot finance its 
municipal ownership program in the face of 
their opinion that the financing is not on a sound 
basis. No reasonable man expects the present 
holders of traction securities to surrender equities 
even in bankrupt concerns for securities which do 
not appeal to their judgment. 


Dr. Beard finds one thing certain: The 
magnitude of the problem, the amount of 
money involved, the labor questions drawn 
into account, the relation of the whole en- 
terprise to the convenience and business in- 
terests of the community, all combine in call- 
ing for the most searching inquiry by compe- 
tent and trustworthy specialists in traction 
matters, whose good faith none of the parties 
to the controversy will question. 


POISONOUS GASES FROM AUTOMOBILES 


UNNING an automobile engine in- 

doors is fraught with danger, as the 
public has learned through the frequent re- 
ports in the newspapers of cases in which 
persons have succumbed to poisonous ex- 
haust gases while working over their cars in 
closed garages. It is, however, less generally 
realized, that the same source of danger has 
become a serious problem on a much larger 
scale; viz., in connection with the construc- 
tion and use of tunnels, subways and other 
cu..fined places through which automobiles 
are to pass. 


A discussion of the latter subject, by Mr. 
V. M. Manning, director of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, is found among the many in- 
teresting articles with which the new Scien- 
tific American Monthly (N. Y.), the suc- 
cessor to the weekly Scientific American Sup- 
plement, auspiciously embarks upon its career 
with the number for January of this year. 
(In passing, it may be stated that the new 
journal, which comprises a substantial budget 
of serious but not too recondite scientific in- 
formation and carries no advertisements, ap- 
pears destined to fill creditably a conspicu- 
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ous gap in American periodical literature. ) 

Mr. Manning tells us that the traffic con- 
gestion in our larger cities, due to motor 
trucks and automobiles, is becoming so great 
that subways ‘or double-decked streets will 
soon be required to relieve the situation; in- 
deed, Chicago is now double-decking Michi- 
gan Boulevard along the lake front in the 
downtown district. The upper street level 
is to be used by passenger cars and the lower 
level by heavy trucks. The danger of 
poisoning from the automobile exhaust gases 
in the confined lower level is serious, prob- 
‘ably more so than generally realized. 


However, a much more dangerous condition 
may arise in long street and vehicular tunnels 
which must depend entirely on artificial venti- 
lation for the removal of deleterious gases. Tun- 
nels of this character are now under consideration 
in a number of different places in the United 
States, and the Bureau of Mines has received 
several requests for information on the physio- 
logical effect of automobile exhaust gases and 
on the amount of deleterious gases that are 
emitted from automobiles and trucks under va- 
rious conditions of use. Such information is re- 
quired by engineers who are charged with de- 
signing the ventilating equipment for tunnels. 
Engineers are agreed that present information 
is inadequate and unless reliable data are pro- 
vided by further investigations the public will 
suffer either acute physical discomfort and illness 
from breathing polluted atmospheres due to in- 
sufficient ventilation, or the public purse will have 
to bear the fixed charges of excessive overventi- 
lation. 

Tunnels are being considered in many parts of 
the United States. The largest one, for which 
immediate information is wanted, is the proposed 
vehicular tunnel between New York and New 
Jersey under the Hudson River. This tunnel will 
be 9000 feet long and will have an estimated 
maximum number of 2000 automobiles and trucks 
per hour passing through it during rush periods. 
The amount of poisonous gas given off by this 
long line of machines is almost beyond concep- 
tion; certainly it cannot be guessed at. That this 
fact is fully appreciated by the New York State 
Bridge and Tunnel Commission and the New 
Jersey Interstate Bridge and Tunnel Commission 
is shown in a letter from the chairman of the 
two commissions to the Secretary of the Interior 
asking the Bureau of Mines to conduct investiga- 
tions on automobile exhaust gases with respect to 
tunnel ventilation. 


The most important poison present in au- 
tomobile exhaust gases is carbon monoxide, 
though, as stated in the course of Mr. Man- 
ning’s article, other dangerous vapors may 
also be present. 

Carbon monoxide has no color, taste, or smell. 
It has nothing to do with the cloud of smoke 
that pours out of the exhaust pipe of a car once 
in a while. There may be, and probably is, car- 
bon monoxide in the smoke, but it isn’t monoxide 
that you see. 
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Carbon monoxide is very poisonous. The pres- 
ence of one part of the gas in 500 parts of air will 
cause a person to collapse within an hour, while 
larger amounts will shorten this time. 

In order to see how soon the air in a garage 
might be affected by the running of an engine, 
samples of the air were collected while a 30- 
horse-power engine was operating. It was found 
that in less than fifteen minutes a dangerous 
amount of gas had accumulated around the car. 

It follows that an engine should never be 
run in a closed garage. Dangerous amounts. of 
poisonous gas will be present in the air before 
there is time to do much repair work. 

It is not much pleasure to work over a car on 
a cold winter day with the garage doors wide 
open, for no matter how much of a heating sys- 
tem there may be the building will soon get pretty 
chilly. It is possible to fix up a simple arrange- 
ment that will get around the discomfort of work- 
ing practically out of doors, and at the same 
time be perfectly safe. A short length of hose, 
one end of which is slipped over the exhaust 
pipe while the other end reaches out doors, will 
do the trick provided it is not necessary to open 
the cut out while the engine is running. 

If you feel a dull, depressing sort of a head- 
ache with a faint spell or two after working 
over a car you have probably got too much car- 
bon monoxide. Not enough to be really dan- 
gerous but a warning. If you feel very faint a 
doctor should be called in at once as after one 
has actually collapsed recovery is difficult. 


The experiments made by the Bureau of 
Mines with mine locomotives run by gaso- 
line engines, as reported in Bulletin 74, prob- 
ably furnish the best data now available for 
use in safeguarding persons in street tunnels. 
The amount of carbon monoxide produced 
by the smaller mine locomotives may be com- 
parable to that produced by trucks, though 
this is not certain. Further information is 
urgently needed. Mr. Manning says: 


In order to render tunnels safe for those using 
them sufficient air must be introduced into the 
tunnel to so dilute the exhaust gases that the 
percentage of carbon monoxide is reduced to a 
point where it becomes harmless. After sufficient 
experiments have been made to determine how 
much carbon monoxide is given off by various 
automobiles and trucks, the next question that 
arises is the maximum allowable per cent. of car- 
bon monoxide that will do no harm. Is it 0.1 
per cent. or 0.01 per cent. or somewhere between 
these limits? Physiological authorities differ in 
their opinion over this range. This divergence 
appears to be due to a lack of sufficient experi- 
ments. Dr. Haldane, the noted English authority, 
recommended 0.01 per cent. carbon monoxide as 
the safe limit for the atmosphere in the Metro- 
politan Tunnel in England. Other authorities 
think that the concentration may be increased to 
nearly 0.1 per cent. for short periods of time. 

Another very important phase of this problem 
is the effect of carbon monoxide and exhaust gases 
on women, children, and persons in delicate 
health. Individuals that are anemic or affected 
with heart disease are undoubtedly affected by 
smaller percentages of deleterious gases. 
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EFFECTS OF SNOW ON WINTER WHEAT 


N old agricultural tradition to which 

science has only recently devoted crit- 
ical attention is that a good covering of snow 
during the winter is favorable to the yield 
of winter wheat. Dissent from this preva- 
lent idea,was expressed four years ago at 
the Second Pan-American Scientific Con- 
gress by Prof. J. Warren Smith, the leading 
agricultural meteorologist of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau. Professor Smith has ap- 
plied to this and other agricultural problems 
the mathematical process of correlation, now 
so fruitfully employed in many branches of 
science for the purpose of replacing vague 
opinions and impressions by numerical facts. 
His investigations in Ohio, reported at the 
Congress above mentioned, appeared to 
prove that in general the success of the 
wheat crop was not definitely affected one 
way or the other by the presence or absence 
of a blanket of snow; while bare ground 
with freezing and thawing weather during 
the month of January seemed to be bene- 
ficial. 

This subject, which is of great economic 
interest as bearing upon the problem of fore- 
casting the wheat crop some months in ad- 
vance, is taken up again in the current 
Monthly Weather Review (Washington, 
D. C.) by Professor Smith, and also by 
Mr. C. J. Root, in charge of the Weather 
Bureau station at Springfield, III. 

Professor Smith points out that there are 
two questions involved; viz., (1) the effect 
of winter snowfall, and (2) the effects of 
the snow-cover, or length of time the snow 
remains on the ground. He says: 


A heavy fall of snow may melt quickly and 
leave the ground bare a good part of the month. 
On the other hand, a light total fall may remain 
on the ground over spells of unfavorable tem- 
perature conditions. Hence, the study of the 
effect of a covering of snow on wheat must be 
entirely separate from one on snowfall and wheat. 

The general opinion is that winter grains 
should be covered by snow during cold weather 
and more especially when freezing and thawing 
conditions prevail. The results of studies in 
Ohio by the writer and by students taking the 
advanced course in agricultural meteorology at 
the Ohio State University show little to sub- 
stantiate this opinion, at least during part of the 
winter. On the other hand, there is some evi- 
dence to indicate that wheat has a better prospect 
if it is not covered by snow during the month of 
January. 


Data are, however, presented showing a 
favorable effect upon the crop of heavy snow- 


fall in January. With regard to these ap- 
parently conflicting results Professor Smith 
says: ; 
The explanation may be that a heavy snowfall 
in January melting quickly, as well as freezing 
and thawing weather while the ground is bare 
in this month, disintegrates the soil particles and 
settles the earth around the dormant roots and 
makes the plants better able to withstand later 
unfavorable conditions when they begin to de- 
velop. 

Heaving is one of the most common causes of 
damage which usually occurs in the spring and 
is due to alternate freezing and thawing. It is 
possible, also, that a heavy snow-cover in Jan- 
uary produces conditions favorable for smother- 
ing the grain, either from a very deep accumu- 
lation of snow, or, what is most common, the 
formation of an ice sheet from the partially 
melted snow. 


Correlation between snowfall and_ the 
yield of wheat in certain Ohio counties for 
a period of 25 years indicates 


that in northwestern Ohio a heavy snowfall in 
January is slightly favorable; has little or no 
influence on the final yield if it comes in January, 
but a decidedly adverse influence if in March. 
This unfavorable influence of March snowfall 
in Fulton County is verified by the showing for 
Wayne and Seneca counties, both in northern 
Ohio. 


Mr. Root’s paper deals with the wheat 
statistics collected in Illinois by the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates during the period from 
1895 to date, and the data of temperature 
and snowfall (not duration of snow-cover) 
collected by the Weather Bureau at upwards 
of eighty stations in Illinois during the same 
period. His general conclusion is that 


the winters of heavy snowfall have not as a 
rule been followed by large wheat yields. 

The winter of the greatest snowfall, a cold 
winter, was followed by the poorest wheat yield 
but one. The winter of the least snowfall 
(1918-19), a mild winter, bid fair at the close 
of winter to be followed by a record wheat crop. 
In the early spring the crop was in a most excel- 
lent condition, but later disease and adverse 
weather conditions caused considerable deteriora- 
tion. 

The cold winters have heavy snowfall and 
the mild winters have light snowfall. This is 
due to the facts: (1) that during the mild win- 
ters much of the precipitation falls as rain; and 
(2) that a snow-cover tends to make the surface 
air colder. 

Considering only the elements of total snow- 
fall and mean temperature, it would appear that 
the winters of light snowfall are followed by 
good wheat yields, and the winters of heavy 
snowfall are followed by light yields. However, 
this may be due in part to the fact that the tem- 
perature is less severe in the winters of light 
snowfall. 




















THE NEW BOOKS 
BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


“Marse Henry”: an Autobiography. By 
Henry Watterson. George H. Doran Company. 
Vol. I. 315 pp. Ill Vol. If. 314 pp. IIL. 


Henry Watterson is the sole survivor of a little 
group of newspaper editors who fifty years ago 
held a place and exerted an influence in Ameri- 
can politics out of all proportion to the circula- 
tions of their respective journals. American jour- 
nalism of to-day knows no successors to such 
names as Greeley, Bennett, Dana, Raymond, 
Bowles, Medill, White, and Halstead of the sixties 
and seventies. Mr. Watterson alone remains to 
remind the present generation of the personal 
sway that this notable group once exercised. His 
partisanship in politics was so accentuated during 
his half-century of service as editor of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal that the public perhaps 
overlooked or failed to recognize other elements 
in his character quite as interesting and impor- 
tant. His extremely frank and engaging auto- 
biography unconsciously reveals not a few of these 
attributes. The reader is repeatedly surprised 
by the narration of facts that show Mr. Wat- 
terson’s intimate personal acquaintance with the 
leaders of opposing political faiths. At the same 
time his not infrequent differences with the chiefs 
of his own party are brought to light. We marvel 
at his versatility and the ease with which even 
from youth he associated himself with the com- 
manding figures of his time. How many young 
Americans could say, for example. in 1866 that 
they had lunched with Huxley, Spencer, Mill, and 
Tyndall in London? Wherever he went Mr. 
Watterson made friends, and the list of eminent 
Americans who claimed his friendship is indeed 
a long one. In these volumes he does not seek 
to give an ordered history of his career, but 
prefers to tell the story in the form of a series of 
episodes, without slavish adherence to chrono- 
logical sequence. 


Adventures in Interviewing. By Isaac F. 
Marcosson. John Lane Company. 314 pp. II. 

Among the great war figures whom Mr, Mar- 
cosson interviewed from time to time are Lloyd 
George, Haig, Northcliffe, Foch, and Clemenceau, 
Kerensky and Pershing. His American victims 
were naturally numerous; neither Woodrow Wil- 
son nor Theodore Roosevelt had escaped him. 
But lest a wrong impression of the book should 
be conveyed by its title, it should be stated that 
much more than the casual impressions of an 
interviewer are embodied in the volume. There 
are interesting and informing chapters on George 
Horace Lorimer, of the Saturday Evening Post, 
the late Ambassador Walter H. Page, and “Some 
Literary Friendships,” including James Lane Al- 
len, Frank Norris, Mark Twain, and H. G. 
Wells. Mr. Marcosson seems to have been espe- 
cially fortunate in his intimacies with writers. 

















HENRY WATTERSON 


A Quaker Singer’s Recollections. By David 
Bispham. Macmillan. 401 pp. II. 


Few, perhaps, of the thousands who have lis- 
tened with delight to the singing of the distin- 
guished baritone, David Bispham, have asso- 
ciated him in any way with the Society of Friends, 
and probably fewer still have known how late in 
life he entered his profession. In his book of 
recollections he tells us that both his father and 
his mother came of old Quaker families, but his 
father had early left the Quaker body. David 
was in business life until he was twentyteight, and 
when he began his preparation for concert and 
opera work the good Philadelphia Friends with 
whom he had been associated despaired of his 
coming to any good end. 


Elizabeth Cary Agassiz. A Biography. By 
Lucy Allen Paton. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
423 pp. Il. 

The widow of the famous scientist, Louis Agas- 
siz, was herself a distinguished member of the 
well-known “Brahman caste” of New England. 
She was by fifteen years the junior of Agassiz 
and she survived him for more than a third of 
a century. In the latter part of her life she was 
identified with the so-called Society for the Col- 
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legiate Instruction of Women, the Harvard An- 
nex, and its evolution into what is now Rad- 
cliffe College. This biography is naturally con- 
cerned largely with the Boston and Cambridge 
of Elizabeth Cary’s girlhood and with the inti- 
mate history of the movements in the latter years 
of the nineteenth century that resulted in the 
founding of Radcliffe College. Expeditions that 
Mrs. Agassiz took with her husband to Brazil 
and other parts of South America are also de- 
scribed, 


Horace Traubel: his Life and Work. Intro- 
duction by Horace Traubel. By David Karsner. 
Egmont Arens. 160 pp. 

The late Horace Traubel was chiefly known to 
the world as the devoted friend and biographer 
of Walt Whitman, but he was also a central fig- 
ure in a considerable group of poets and social 
reformers. The greater part of this appreciation 
and interpretation of Traubel was completed be- 
fore his death last year. The four-page intro- 
duction, in fact, was supplied by Traubel himself 
in June, 1918. 


Memories of Buffalo Bill. By His Wife, 
Louisa Frederici Cody. D. Appleton & Co. 325 pp. 

Fifty years of pioneering, Indian fighting, and 
Wild West showing, as remembered and recorded 
by the widow of the late William F. Cody, one 
of the plainsmen of the sixties who lived on well 
into the twentieth century, and whose name and 
person were known to millions on both hemi- 
spheres. 


W. B. Wilson, First Secretary of Labor in 
the United States, and the Department of 
Labor. By Roger W. Babson. Brentano’s. 266 


pp. Ill. 

The present head of the Department of Labor 
at Washington has had the kind of life history 
that is often described as “typically American,” 
but it happens that he was born and passed his 
childhood days in Scotland. He was taken from 
school at the age of eight and sent to the mines. 
As he grew up he worked as a common laborer, 
iron miner, locomotive fireman, lumber-jack, log- 
driver, farmer, and union organizer. He was sent 
to Congress from Pennsylvania for three terms, 
and when the Department of Labor was created 
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he became by President Wilson’s appointment the 
first Secretary of Labor. All this and much more 
is told in the present volume by Roger W. Babson, 
the statistician, who was himself formerly chief 
of the Information Service of the Department of 
Labor. Mr. Babson’s book describes and analyzes 
the machinery and policy of the Department. 


Debs. By David Karsner. Boni and Liveright. 
243 pp. 

A sympathetic sketch of the Socialist leader 
who is now serving a ten-year sentence in Atlanta 
prison under the Espionage Act. In his personal 
life Mr. Debs has long enjoyed the affection of 
his neighbors at Terre Haute and a wide circle 
of friends throughout the country, many of whom 
have no sympathy with his social and economic 
views. 


The Story of George Fox. By Rufus M. 


Jones. Macmillan. 169 pp. 

A compact and well-written volume in the 
series of “Great Leaders’ Lives.” It is the story 
of a hero who for more than two hundred years 
has figured in histories and religious works, but 
whose personality has never been clearly outlined 
in popular literature. In this instance, at least, 
his biographer has suceeded in giving his subject 
a fair degree of definition. 


The Story of My Life. By the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Edward Clarke, K. C. E. P. Dutton & Co. 439 pp. 


The autobiography of an eminent Englishman 
who was for half a century in active practice 
at the bar and for twenty years of that period 
was a Member of Parliament. 


The Disillusions of a Crown Princess. By 
Princess Catherine Radziwi!l. John Lane Com- 
pany. 224 pp. III. 


The story of the courtship and married life of 
Cecile, the former Crown Princess of Germany. 


The Life and Works of Friedrich Hebbel. 
By T. M. Campbell. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
261 pp. 

The first account in English of the life and 
works of the German dramatist, Hebbel (1813- 
1863). In this volume the author analyzes the 
various problems presented in Hebbel’s plays. 


. HISTORY 


The War With Mexico, 1846-1848. By Jus- 
tin H. Smith. Macmillan. Vol I. 572 pp. Vol. 
II. 620 pp. IIl. 


During the past ten years distinct progress has 
been made in rewriting the record of at least one 
episode in American history. It had been thought 
that the historians had long ago made up their 
verdict on the Mexican War. Most of them were 
agreed that this war was by no means a creditable 
passage in our national history, and that it was 
forced upon Mexico in the interest of the slave- 
holding autocracy of our Southern States. Critical 


study of the documentary sources within recent 
years seems to have developed a very different 
view of the motives of the conflict. This revision 
of judgment was embodied in the elaborate his- 
tory of our relations with Mexico by George L. 
Rives, published in 1913. It is confirmed and ex- 
panded in many particulars in the two-volume 
history of the war with Mexico by Dr. Justin H. 
Smith, formerly Dartmouth Professor of Modern 
History. It is significant that these historians, 
both of Northern birth, should be pioneers in the 
revision of opinions that have long held sway 
in New England. 




















THE NEW BOOKS 


The Plot Against Mexico. By L. J. deBek- 
ker. Alfred A. Knopf. 295 pp. IIl. 

Believing that a small group of wealthy Ameri- 
cans has been trying to involve the United States 
‘in war with Mexico under pretext of interven- 
tion, the author of this book, who was formerly 
confidential assistant to the United States War 
Trade Board, endeavors to expose and defeat their 
plans. He devotes a portion of the book to a con- 
sideration of possible peaceful solutions of the 
Mexican problem, and several chapters are de- 
voted to present-dzy conditions in Mexico, eco- 
nomic and political. The author includes in his 
volume an interview with President Carranza, 
together with brief sketches of prominent Mexi- 
cans of to-day. 


A History of France. By William Stearns 
Davis. Houghton Mifflin Company. 642 pp. III. 


To tell in a single volume of six hundred pages 
the story of France from the earliest times to the 
signing of the Versailles Treaty must indeed have 
been a tremendous task. The author has wisely 
restricted the purely military and diplomatic 
phases of his subject, thus leaving himself more 
freedom to transcribe the annals of the French 
people themselves, which, after all, is what most 
American readers wish chiefly to know. This 
book becomes at once the standard single-volume 
history of France in the English language. 


The Italian Emigration of Our Times. By 
Robert F. Foerster. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 556 pp. 

No one can pretend to understand the peculiar 
national problems of Italy as she emerges from 
the world war and faces reconstruction, who has 
not studied the great Italian migrations of recent 
times. Most of us know something about the 
Italians who have come to our own shores, but of 
the immigrants to Argentina, Brazil and North 
Africa, not to speak of those who have gone into 
Austria-Hungary, Switzerland and other Euro- 
pean countries, we know almost nothing at all. 
Dr. Foerster supplies us with the first connected 
account of these several migrations. 
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The Cechs (Bohemians) in America. By 
Thomas Capek. Houghton Mifflin Company. 294 
pp. Ill. 

An informing study of the national, political, 
social, economic and religious life of the Bohemian 
settlers in America, written by one of their own 
number. This book shows that a surprisingly large 
contribution to journalism, music, literature and 
the learned professions has been made since 1848 
by this element of our population. 


Bolshevik Russia. By Etienne Antonelli. Al- 
fred A. Kn6pf. 307 pp. 


A dispassionate account of the actual workings 
of the Bolshevist Government. The author was 
military attaché at the French Embassy in Russia 
in 1917-18. He saw the downfall of Kerensky 
and before he had left Russia the Bolsheviki were 
fully established in power. Although not himself 
a believer in Bolshevism, he is capable of judging 
fairly the administrative aims of the Lenine- 
Trotsky régime. At any rate his contribution 
contains more fact and less hysteria than most 
current publications dealing with Russia. 


The Cossacks. By W. P. Cresson. Brentano’s. 
239 pp. Ill 


An American writer’s account of that Russian 
people who have declared their intention to estab- 
lish “a federal republic like that of the United 
States.” This is the first history in English of 
the Cossacks or “Free People” of Russia (to most 
Americans the term Cossack refers only to a 
branch of the old Russian cavalry service). Cap- 
tain Cresson was formerly secretary of the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Petrograd, and much travel in 
the Cossack country and intimate knowledge of 
the sources of Cossack history have equipped him 
for the task of interpreting this interesting peo- 
ple to his own countrymen. 


Korea’s Fight for Freedom. By F. A. Mc- 


Kenzie. Fleming H. Revell Co. 320 pp. III. 


A detailed account of Japanese misgovernment 
in Korea, with special reference to the uprising 
of 1919 and its immediate causes. 


WAR’S RECORDS 


Ludendorff’s Own Story. 
Ludendorff. Harper & Brothers. 
pp. Ill. Vol. II. 473 pp. Ill. 


In these two volumes we have unfolded the 
panorama of the war as it was viewed from the 
German Grand Headquarters. It is as if our 
own General Grant had brought out his famous 
Memoirs in 1866, instead of waiting nearly twenty 
years. The newspaper publication of General 
Ludendorff’s history of the war has served in a 
measure to take the edge off the more sensational 
revelations that he made, but in the book the ma- 
terial is all presented in connected and orderly 
form, accompanied by excellent maps. Altogether 
it is probably as complete a statement of the case 
for the German High Command: as we of this 
generation are likely to get. 


By Erich Von 
Vol I. 477 


Father Duffy’s Story. By Francis P. Duffy. 
George H. Doran. 381 pp. _ IIL. 


The 165th Infantry, better known as the “Fight- 
ing 69th” of New York, numbered in its mem- 
bership two men especially beloved by the whole 
regiment—Joyce Kilmer, the poet, who fell in 
action, and Father Francis P. Duffy, regimental 
chaplain. Kilmer was the appointed historian of 
the regiment, but after his death Father Duffy 
took over the task of completing the chronicle. 
Certainly a better substitute could not have been 
selected. Father Duffy’s book from cover to cover 
is what the sub-title suggests—“a tale of humor 
and heroism, of life and death with the Fighting 
69th.” This heroic chaplain was awarded the 
Croix de Guerre by France and the Distinguished 
Service Medal by our own Government. 
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The Yankee in the British Zone. 
C. Mac Veagh and Lee D. Brown. 
nam’s Sons. 418 pp. III. 

A comparatively small part of the A. E. F. was 
in touch with the British army in France. The 
first intimate record of the relations between 
Tommy Atkins and the Yank in the British zone 
has been written by Captain Mac Veagh and Lieu- 
tenant Brown. Besides being a narrative of 
Anglo-American relations, their book is a sort of 
psychological study of the average Britisher and 
the average American. There is a foreword by 
General Leonard Wood. 


By Ewen 
G. P. Put- 


The Command Is,- Forward. By Sergeant 
Alexander Woollcott. The Century Company. 
304 pp. Ill. 

Some of the best reporting that Americans have 
ever had an opportunity to read was that done 
for the Stars and Stripes, the A. E. F. newspaper, 
during the war, by Sergeant Woollcott, an ex- 
perienced and brilliant New York journalist. 


Complete files of the Stars and Stripes now sell 
for $500, but the best of its stories and pictures 
are in this book. The drawings were done for 
the paper by C. Leroy Baldridge. 


“Wade in, Sanitary!” By Richard Derby. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 260 pp. III. 

A division surgeon’s account of his experience 
in France. Incidentally the book points out some 
of the important medical lessons of the war, and 
it shows concretely just what the army surgeon 
had to contend with. It deals with matters of 
prime interest to every physician, but at the same 
time is popular in style and appeals to the gen- 
eral reader. 


The Jew Pays. By M. E. Ravage. Alfred A. 
Knopf. 152 pp. IIl. 

A remarkable statement of the effects of the 
war on the Jews of Eastern Europe, and of the 
part that Americans have played in the attempt 
te save six millions of people from hunger and 
extermination, 





PEACE AND 


The Economic Consequences of the Peace. 
By John Maynard Keynes. Harcourt, Brace and 
Howe. 298 pp. 

A book that has already caused a sensation 
among the public men of Great Britain and is 
likely to be widely read and discussed in this 
country. The author’s credentials are of the best. 
He was the representative of the British Treas- 
ury at the Peace Conference until June 7, and sat 
as deputy for the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
the Supreme Economic Council. As editor of the 
Economic Journal he had before the war won an 
international reputation. In this book Mr. Keynes 
makes a searching analysis of the peace treaty 
in its economic aspects, and ably sustains the 
thesis that the demands made upon Germany in 
the way of reparation will impoverish the coun- 
try and prevent her future industrial develop- 
ment. Up to this time these features of the treaty 
have received comparatively little attention in 
America. Here the discussion has largely cen- 
tered on the League of Nations, but whatever may 
be our predilections the objections urged by Mr. 
Keynes demand serious consideration from every- 
one who looks to the League ot Nations to work 
out the world problems left over from the war. 
If we admit the force of Mr. Keynes’ contention 
that the treaty must be revised, there is all the 
more justification for a League. 


The New Social Order. By Harry F. Ward. 
Macmillan. 384 pp. 

The first half of this volume is theoretical, set- 
ting forth the principles of the new order from 
the standpoint of a teacher of Christian ethics. 
The latter half is devoted to a concrete summary 
of programs for the new order now already under- 
taken or proposed in various parts of the world, 
including the platforms of the British Labor Party, 
of the Russian Soviet Republic and of several 
movements in the United States with which we 
are all more or less familiar. 


DEMOCRACY 


Democratic Ideals and Reality. By H. J. 
MacKinder. Henry Holt & Company. 266 pp. III. 


This is a study in the politics of reconstruction 
from the pen of a British member of Parliament, 
who was former director of the London School 
of Economics and Finance. The distinctive fea- 
ture of the book is its treatment of commercial 
and industrial geography as the trade basis of 
a lasting peace. 


Liberalism in America. 
Boni and Liveright. 234 pp. 


The author of this work is convinced that the 
country is now in a reactionary and intolerant 
temper and that its greatest need is a revival 
of tolerance and rationalism. This is what he 
means by liberalism—not any specific creed either 
of politics or of economics. 


By Harold Stearns. 


Our America. 
232 pp. 
\ striking interpretation of the American spirit, 


written originally for circulation in France. It 
is pictorial and concrete in method. 


By Waldo Frank. Boni and 


Liveright. 


The Psychology of Nations. 
tridge. Macmillan. 333 pp. 

Beginning with a study of the motives of war 
from the standpoint of national consciousness, the 
author proceeds to develop the factor of educa- 
tion in the rise and growth of nations. 


By G. E. Par- 


Race and Nationality. By John Oakesmith. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 299 pp. 

An inquiry into the origin and growth of pa- 
triotism by an English writer, who explains 
nationality as the common interests of a people 
developed in generations into a characteristic tra- 
ditional culture. He rejects race as a basis of 
nationality. 
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